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SPORTSMEN! —Have you forgotten? 


The moment of dawn, the air about you suddenly alive with 
the low, slow “quack!” Wings vibrating, scurrying through 
icy-cold water, birds with wings set— whistling smack at 
rou! 
you! 


California’s duck season opens October 15th. Forget office, 
collared confinement — you can. Get a tankful of “Red 
Crown,” hop off for the duck country in your car. For the 
cold and hurried start before daybreak (remember ?)—“Red 
Crown's” perfect winter balance is your assurance of a quick 
start even though the car’s been standing in the cold all night. 

And you get this quick starting with no sacrifice of power. CR 
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Chevrolet Closed 


The Landau, $765 (¢ o b. Flint, Mich 


Bodies by Fisher 


The World Provides no Finer ! 


Bodies by Fisher are everywhere ac- 
knowled ged to represent the highest 
order of beauty, luxury, safety and value. 
On the leading cars in every price class 
the Fisher emblem is anion a hall- 
mark of distinction. 

Despite the lowness of Chevrolet 
prices, there is not the slighest com- 
promise in the design, construction or 
detailed finish of Chevrolet-Fisher bodies. 
All embody exactly the principles em- 
ployed on the highest priced cars—a 
composite construction of selected hard- 
wood and steel. 


Lustrous Duco in beautiful, modish 
colors assures the permanence of their 
external beauty. Upholstery, trim, 
cushioning, hardware and appointments 
—all contribute to the unchallenged 
value that is making the smoothest 
Chevrolet in Chevrolet history the most 
popular ever offered. 


That Chevrolet should use Fisher 
closed bodies exclusively is only another 
instance of the high quality standards 
utilized in every process of its man- 
ufacture and which make it the world’s 
finest low-priced car. 


Touring or Roadster $510, Coupe or Coach $645, Sedan $735, Landau $765. A// Prices f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MI 
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CHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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HO is this chilly-looking 

gentleman with the warm 
smile and the affectionate arm? 
He’s Raoul Whitfield, one time 
crack fighting ace in France 
during the Big Fracas, who spent 
one year out of his twenty-nine 
winging his way over that coun- 
try with time off in hospitals just 
by way of a change. 

Now he’s Raoul Whitfield, the 
author, who has turned his up- 
in-the-air experiences into spark- 
ling copy for Sunset. This issue 
of the magazine greets you with 
one of his best yarns, “The 
Ace of Hearts,” a short story of 
love and aeronautics. He can 
write capably about said affec- 
tion, too, as he’s very much in 
love—with his wife. 

An interesting chap, all right. 
Traveler, out-door man and 
writer of bigger and better stories. 
We're for him. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 

produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: ype of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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Children of Mrs. E. L. Warren, Skowhegan, Maine. 
i 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


One of the most pronounced indications of a baby’s satisfac- 
tory progress is a weekly gain in weight. Equally important is the 
evidence of growth in stature, in mentality and in strength, and 
all are dependent upon nutrition composed of food elements so 
well adjusted that every part of the baby may readily appropriate 
the nourishment it needs. 


Mellin’s Food and milk prepared and given as directed furnishes * 
a constant supply of elements of nutrition available for continued 
gain in weight, for the stimulation of secretions requisite for vital 
functions and for the generation of heat and energy for the various 
activities and operations of early life. 


An infant’s diet prepared from cow’s milk with Mellin’s Food as the modifier 


contains the essential food constituents for normal progressive development. 


Write to us today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and our 
book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Company, 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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What’s Private About the 
Private School? 


HERE is nothing privat 


connotes the condition of being removed from public view. 


e about the private school. 


“Private,” 


as we have the word in mind, 


It implies retirement—-seclusion. 


It conjures up a black picture of secrecy. There hovers over this word “private” a hushed and 


hazy cloud of mystery. We have no such feeling about the private school. 


In 1924 there were 2124 private schools in the United States. 


Two thousand, one hundred and 


twenty-four solid institutions of learning filled with healthy, shouting, noisy little boys and girls could 


not very well hide their 2124 flickering lights under as many bushels. 


These institutions have, instead, 


let their light so shine that it is doubtful if there exists in the United States today a group of people not 


cognizant of such schools. 


Institutions where the pupil is in close touch with carefully selected 


masters who are vitally concerned with their pupils’ advancement; institutions where unconsciously 


the pupil through various contacts and experiences develops a definite personality; institutions that 


develop young life to the full cannot very well- 





Boys’ Schools 


FS'AN RAFAEL 


Military Academy 
On 30 acre estate at foot of famous Tamalpais 
Range - climate unsurpassed - high scholastic 
standards - preparation for Eastern and West- 
ern universities - new buildings and equip- 
ment - cavalry - band - large athletic field - 
swimming pool - individual supervision - boys of 
high school age, also junior departinent for boys 
from six years. Address A. L. Stewart, Suz 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 























SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY 
ACADEMY 


“The Coming West Point of the West” 

University of California's highest scholastic rating. Graduates 

admitted to West Point on —— Offers most thorough 
academib i and 

gn : 

vidal be — and water sports all year. 

session, July Sept. 1 Catalog. 
‘Col. Thos. A. Davis. 


Address 
Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., 


Summer 


‘San Diego, Cal. 





° FOR BOYS 
The Tamalpais School 50% Bcc: 
A poe pee er preparatery school which offers the traditions 
standards of the best schools. In the hills and | 


pps waves year round. For catalog address | 
Headmaster, Box 6a, San Rafael, Calif. | 


Pere We Wile 





seclusion. 

Looking at the last two impli- 
cations of the word, “private,” 
we see secrecy and mystery. 
There is no secrecy, no mystery 
about the private school. Their 
ritual is an open book to anyone 
who has a desire to read. The 


heads of private schools have 


training of any school on the | 
genuine interest in the needs | 


published their tenets to the 
world. These same heads tell us 
that their schools are democratic 
in that they give each boy and 


each girl his or her opportunity 


even if they .so desired 





remain in retirement and 





Gage’ Schools 





PALO ALTO Military 
Academy 

for junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Homelike 

atmosphere. Boys treated as mea in the making. Swimming 

and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 months in year. 

Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box 306-S, Palo Alto, Cai. 





Preparato 
CALIFORNIA. 5cinn G13. 
Non-military. Prepares for Universities, East and West. 
Aecredited. Junior Behool, grades five to eight. All athletics. 


Christian influences. Small classes. Mr. C. M. Wood, Supt. 
R. D. Box S, Pasadena, Cal. 


Harvard Schoo CALIFORNIA 
The leading school for boys on the Pacific coast. Day and 
boarding. pares ne - e and business life. Fully accred- 
ited. Member R. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gocien 'D. D., Headmaster. 


WEST COAST <Xeivemy 


For Junior boys. Primary and Grammar Grades. Refined 

homelike atmosphere with careful supervision. All outdoor 

sports. Riding, swimming, and a large gymnasium. 

Majpr Douglass Francis, Supt. Box 931-S, Palo Alto, Calif. 
MILITARY 


PAG ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys. Sound training in the essential 
branches. Military training adapted to young boy needs. 
Sympathetic understanding and encouragement. Catalog 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 





LOS ANGELES 





MILITARY 
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+ Girls’ Schools 


Mar, 
Mi School 
Ss § Serco? 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 


One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 


Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 














MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Ac- 

credited. College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, 

French, Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 

6029-A West Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE. KEENEY SCHOOL 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
A Day and Boarding School for Girls 
italogue address Mrs. Henry Olin Keeney, Principal 





For ¢. 


The Bishop’ s School Open the Serippe 


Box 14, La Jolla, California 
Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from San 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges 
Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 


The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of Trustees 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


New home in Orange groves above San Gabriel Valley near 
Los Angeles. Riding. All sports. 7th grade to college en- 
trance. Accredited. Graduate courses. 35th year. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, Glendora. California. 








The ANNA HEAD School 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
“A progressive echool for girls of all ages” 
Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 


EST LAKE «2 Girus 


Junior College and Accredited College Preparation 
Special Courses in Art, Music, Expression and 
Home Economies. New Buildings. 
337 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California 














THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day Schoo! with Pre-Primary, Primary, Grammar and 
lege Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 
Principals: Charlotte F. Center Louise 8. Edgar 





The Elliott School for Girls | 


Ages 4 to 15. Residence and Day. In heart of ssidentia! Los 
Angeles, Ideal home life. Character a Out-of-door 
slasses. School home open all year. Martha Collins Weaver, 
Principal, Box S, Gramercy Place and Pico Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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and to the soul all the perfection which that body and soul is capable of receiving. This, in a nutshell, 


is what our private schools are trying to do—what, in fact, they are doing. There is nothing secret or 


mysterious about it. 
What becomes, then, of the 


privacy of the private schools? 


Quite frankly, the word as we 


understand it as applied to such 
schools is obsolete. It has gone 
its way with the fetish, the buga- 


boo, the superstition. The word 


is no longer applicable. It remains 
only as a survival of the past. 

A new meaning has grown 
up around the words “private 
school.” We think of it as one 
word. And that one word means 
an institution where our boys 
and girls are given their chance to 
develop their talents without 
hindrance from any lock-step 
system which feeds the brilliant 


and the dull from the same spoon. 
The private school then has by 
force of its own achievement 
cleared its name of doubt and 
now stands out as a symbol of 


opportunity and progress. 


—A. M. H. 


They say, with Plato, that a good education gives to the body 






























Girls’ Schools 


THE KATHARINE 
BRANSON SCHOOL 


A day and resident school for girls in a eharming California 
country setting. In the healthful climate of Marin County, an 
hour from San Francisco. Instruction in grammar and high 
school elasses with special emphasis on college aay os 
Faeulty selected from graduates of foremost Out- 
door sports throughout the year. Large playing fielda,. tennis 
court and swimming pool. Track, archery, riding. 
enrollment makes early application advisable. For illustrated 
catalogue and full information write to 

Miss Katharine Branson, Headmistress 
(A. B. Bryn Mawr College) 
Address Box 302, Ross, California. 





‘CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 


Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford, 


| University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 

| ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations 

Grammar, Primary, and Pre-primary De partments. Hight 

| buildings. Beautiful Gardens. Open air Swimming Pool. 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. 


Opening of fall term, September 20, 1926. 
Opening of spring term, January 31, 1927. 
For Illustrated Book of Information 
Address the Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 








The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 


FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. 








Berkeley, California 











Cumnock School 


' ! 
' ' 
' ' 
' 

1 An old California day and resident ; 
1 school with beautiful modern buildings. 
! Academy for Girls ; 
! An accredited High School in Class A, , 
| preparing students for western andeast- 
ern colleges and universities. ' 
I School of Expression I 
1 College a. specializing in Voice, ! 
1 Diction, Literary Interpretation, Story- ! 
1 Telling, Story Writing, Music, Puhlic |! 
Speaking, Dramatics. Private lessonsor | 
special classes open to professional men 1 
{| and women. ' 
I Write for Catalogue. : 
; HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director ' 
i 5353 West Third Street ! 
{ Los Angeles, California ' 























* ESS THAN KIN,” by Charles 
Caldwell Dobie (John Day), 
is a San Francisco story; that 
is to say, it is written with San 
Francisco (chiefly) and Lake 

county (secondarily) as setting. 

Mr. Dobie has evidently decided to 
carry San Francisco back—how far only 
San Franciscans, and, of course, Cali- 
fornians more or less generally, can know 
and appreciate. And he fulfills his pur- 
pose admirably. 

Selina Parsons is his chief character; 
Selina, who in plot and counterplot, in 
desperate venture and intrigue was, for 
all her colored blood, master of them all; 
Selina, who could channel what she laaw 
for twenty years if necessary, waiting 
for the precise moment; Selina, procuress 
extraordinary, professional witness su- 
preme, A ond Bt schemer and kin to one 
of the first families of the town. And who 
is Selina? Mammy Pleasant, of course. 
Mr. Dobie admits the impeachment and 
San Franciscans old enough to remember 
will recognize her in the wink of an eye. 

The story of “Less Than Kin” is the 
story of an unexpected claimant to re- 
spectable millions—not so unusual a 
story in San Francisco’s annals. Selina 
Mammy Pleasant we’d rather say—is the 
hub around which the plot revolves. She 
it is who brings up Adrienne—Adrienne 
No-Name, who is really Adrienne Sinclair. 
It is she who schools the child, trains her, 
fits her to take her rightful place when she 
is old enough to be told who she is. 








N all the chronicles 
of man’s search for 
wealth and power there 


is no more stirring 
tale than 


SUTTER’S 
GOLD 


By BiaisE CENDRARS 


The amazing life story of a forgotten 
American adventurer. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 





Charles Caldwell Dobie, whose new novel, 
“Less Than Kin” (Fohn Day), is 
reviewed on this page 


And Adrienne; well, at eighteen Adri- 
enne is told the truth. She has guessed it, 
or half guessed it long before; she feels, 
at least, if she doesn’t know positively, 
that she is a Sinclair and that the Sinclair 
millions are hers. 

Of course you can see Adrienne’s 
dilemma. She has a decision to make. 
Shall she step forward and claim what is 
hers, giving away at the same time what 
seems to her to be a shameful secret—her 
illegitimacy? Or shall she develop her 
unusual musical talent, let it carry her on 
to what she feels will be ultimate success 
and allow a fortune to go by the board? 

Stripped of its non-essentials, this is 
the story of “Less Than Kin.” Mr. Dobie, 
it must be admitted, has arrived at an 
original conclusion; it wouldn’t be fair to 
divulge it here, and besides we’d rather 
have you come to the high spot in the 
story gradually and, so to speak, with 
benefit of clergy in the shape of the 
author’s remarkably fine presentation of 
his yarn. 

We like—as you have doubtless gath- 
ered—this “Less Than Kin” of Mr. 
Dobie’s. We believe it is a real story. 
Further, we feel that it is a soundly 
written, sincere piece of work. And, 
over and above these things, we are 
certain that it will interest San Fran- 
ciscans through its splendid portrayal of 
one of the city’s most famous rascals (is 
there a feminine for rascals?) if for 
nothing else. And that’s that! 
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S it took a Frenchman, Andre 

Maurois, to write the story of the 
poet Shelley, so apparently it has needed 
a Frenchman to choose from California’s 
hiscory one of its foremost figures and to 
make a tragic giant of him. “Sutter’s 
Gold,” (Harper’s) this Frenchman, Blaise 
Cendrars, has named his book. 

There can be no question of the dra- 
matic quality of Cendrars’ presentation, 
Evidently the story of Sutter took hold of 
his imagination with peculiar vigor. And 
there is drama in Sutter. Virtual monarch 
of a small principality, his “New Hel- 
vetia;”’ veritable genius as he was when it 
came to production and organization and 
merchandising, yet one small nugget of 
yellow-splashed mineral, found in his mill- 
race by a carpenter employe, ruined him. 
He was never able fully to understand the 
paradox that his gold belonged, not to 
him but to everybody else. It was his 
gold; he was the richest man in the world 
—as long as he didn’t know it. As soon 
as he discovered the fact, or Marshall for 
him, all the world discovered it too. And 
all the world came quickly and took it 
away from him. A tragedy indeed; a 
drama of injustice, and Cendrars has 
wrung its dramatic possibilities to the 
last drop. 

Of course, though,’ you can’t read 
“Sutter’s Gold” as history. One doesn’t 
make a giant of a man, without exagger- 
ating him a little. And there’s the rub. 

Californians, wise in their grandfathers’ 
generation, will rise up by the hundreds to 

(Continued on page 95) 





Recent Books 
in Brief Review 


Fiction 

Stepchild of the Moon. 
Ouarsler. (Harpers, $2.00) 

Stepchildren of the moon are the frus- 
trates—those who feel the pull of the 
arts but carinot create. This is the story 
of one such stepchild and of his dis- 
covery of another who is at least in time 
to be his second wife. 

That Last Infirmity. By Charles 
Brackett. (John Day, $2.00) 

Widow McCarthy resolves to conquer 
society and does pretty well for herself 
and her beautiful daughters before 
deciding that, for her own part, love 
conquers all. A cleverly written book 
and an extremely amusing one. 

Saviours of Society. By Stephen 
McKenna. (Little, Brown, $2.50) 

McKenna may always be relied upon 
,for a clever sparkling ‘novel of English 
manners. In this story of a great news- 
paper owner and his affairs of business 
and politics—not to mention the heart 
—he’s at his best. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Sedan, $895—De Luxe Sedan, $1075 


o. b. Detroit 


Doonse BROTHERS 
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Now UDrRive THE CAR 





Only those who have driven a Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car BUILT RECENTLY 
can fully appreciate all that Dodge Brothers 
have accomplished during the past few 
months. 


So swiftly has improvement followed im- 
provement, that today the car, to all intents 
and purposes, is a different and incompar- 
ably finer vehicle. 


The announcement of smart new body 
lines and attractive color combinations first 
attracted general favor. But since then, 
improvements even more fundamental have 
been accomplished mechanically. 


Drive the car NOW! Observe its impres- 
sive new silence, smoothness and elasticity 
of performance, and you will then begin to 
realize just how vital and varied these and 
other later improvements actually are. 


Donsce BrotTHerRS INC. DETROIT 


Donvce BrotHers (CANADA) LiMiTED 
TORONTO ONTARIO 


MOTOR CARS 
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HE Small City Contest 

(which, by the way, closes 

with next month’s issue), has 

brought to the Desk a variety 

of letters of one kind or another 
but it has remained for the prize-winner in 
the September issue to provoke a direct 
challenge. A subscriber who asks that his 
name be withheld writes in the following 
plaintive vein: 


To THE EpITor, 
SuNSET MAGAZINE, 
San FRANcIsco, CALIF. 
Dear Sir: 

After reading the very interesting Septem- 
ber issue of SUNSET, 1 am tempted to ask 
William L. Gaston how he “gets that way,” 
in his prize letter anent Sonoma, in claiming 
Jack London and his 1000-acre ranch as an 
asset of Sonoma? Also the Valley of the 
Moon? 

Jack London lived and died on his ranch in 
Glen Ellen, several miles from Sonoma, and 
if the Valley of the Moon can be called an 
asset of the city of Sonoma, it is a non-resi- 
dential one so to speak, for I don’t think that 
the Valley can be claimed as extending to the 
city’s vicinity in any true sense; it lies more 
to the east and nearer to Santa Rosa. 

Certainly it is absurd to say: “Here Jack 
London lived and died, and here he wrote his 
classic ‘The Valley of the Moon.’” He did 
no such thing. 

My criticism of Mr. Gaston’s letter is 
purely friendly and in the interest of accu- 
racy only. Very truly yours, 


We were a bit hazy ourselves on the 
exact boundaries of the lovely Valley of 
the Moon so we camped on the trail of an 
authentic map. And we discovered that 
the Valley extends as far as Santa Rosa 
on the north and as far as Shellville on 
the south, and that Sonoma lies practi- 
cally in the center of it. There’s nothing 
wrong about Mr. Gaston’s claim that we 
can see, then. Perhaps our correspondent 
has his valleys mixed, or maybe he can 
cast some further light on the subject. 

Of course, as far as Jack London goes, 
he did live near beautiful Glen Ellen, 
rather than in Sonoma. But—referring 
again to our map—it appears that Glen 
Ellen is also included in the Valley of the 
Moon. So there you are! And it seems 
to us that Mr. Gaston, and Sonoma too 
for the matter of that, may justly be 
proud of their connection with London 
and with the Valley which he first made 


famous. 
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AST month, in her article, ““What’s 

The Matter With Parents?” 

Adele Humphrey started something. Sun- 

SET readers have made it evident, ever 

since the October issue got to the news- 

stands, that they felt that only one side 

of the picture was presented in Miss Hum- 
phrey’s article. 

There is some truth in that contention. 

It must be admitted that parents often 
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fall short of the mark when it comes to 
thorough cooperation with school authori- 
ties. But are the public schools them- 
selves functioning as they should? Is 
the blame to be placed entirely on the 
parents’ shoulders or should the schools 
come in for at least a share of it? 
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In a thoughtful and well-balanced arti- 
cle in this issue a parent has written his 
side of the question. “Are We Cheating 
Our Children?”, he calls his story. He 
does not attempt any rebuttal of Miss 
Humphrey’s arguments. His concern is 
the public school system, the fact that 
with a school system tuned, as he puts it, 
“to the receptivity of the slowest child,” 
we are bound to hold up the brighter 
pupils, to waste, in fact, some months or 
years of their lives for them—something, 
obviously, which we have no moral right 
to do. 
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ITH the system as it is, there’s 

nothing that can be done. The 
author of the article doesn’t presume to 
offer any suggestion. It may well be that 
no system can be devised which will take 
adequate care of the slow and the quick at 
the same time. Educators in plenty have 
pointed out the faults of the so-called “lock- 
step” in the schools, but up to date no one 
has presented a workable scheme to re- 
place our present organized education. 

Certainly, however, no such system will 
ever be devised unless the need for it is at 
least recognized. It is recognition, sim- 
ply, of the faults of our present system 
which the author of “Are We Cheating 
Our Children?” wishes to establish. Once 
it is generally granted that there is a 
problem we can do something about facing 
it. 

And we hope that the article in ques- 
tion—you'll find it on page 12 of this issue 
—will at least open the eyes of those who 
read it to the fact that there is a very real 
problem. 
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OOTBALL season is well under 

way as this issue goes to press. In 
the Far West as well as in the remainder 
of the country the season of 1925 broke 
all records for attendance at college foot- 
ball games. Professional football, which 
has been going quietly on, drawing its own 
audience and making money at it for some 
years without anyone taking particular 
notice, jumped suddenly into the lime- 
light. Grange of Illinois, Nevers of Stan- 
ford and a host of lesser fry piled up 
goodly stacks of dollars, the contempla- 
tion of which drew envious tears to the 
eves of countless stars of yesteryear. 
Altogether, amateur and_ professional, 
football is on its rip-roaring way to first 
place in America’s affections—the popu- 
larity of the world’s series, championship 
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fights and channel-swimming to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The tremendous forward leap in the 
popularity of football has brought in its 
wake a new situation. Football, amateur 
collegiate football, we mean, is now actu- 
ally Big Business. When one game—the 
Big Game, to be sure, but nevertheless 
still merely one contest among seven or 
eight held in a season—can bring in a total 
gross earning of a third of a million dol- 
lars, when scores of lesser games can net 
the contesting colleges anywhere from one 
to two hundred thousand dollars, it is no 
exaggeration to class football as a busi- 
ness, a healthy, thriving, worth-watching 
business, too. 
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The Far West college games are up in 
the first rank, looking at them from the 
business standpoint, as they are when it 
comes to lining up the teams in order of 
merit. The California-Stanford game 
alone brought in a gross “gate” of $337,- 
308 in 1925 and nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars over and above that amount 
had to be returned to applicants for whom 
seats couldn’t be found. Big Business, 
emphatically! 

In this issue, on page 14, Walter V. 
Woehlke in his article, “This Football 
Business,” tells the story of Western foot- 
ball as it is today and explains why it is 
that so many who don’t know a touch- 
down from a safety go to see the games— 
and enjoy them. 
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FICTION writer new to SuNsET 
is Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield, 
whose humorous short story, “The Ace of 
Hearts,” appears in this issue. Yes, it’s 
an aviation story, but not about war fly- 
ing, although Mr. Whitfield, after a siege 
of training at “Santone,” Texas, flew over 
approximately all of France for a year 
during the war. 
As to further details about him, he was 
a newspaper reporter for a while after re- 
turning to civilian life, but found the 
fiction urge so strong that he settled down 
to writing stories only. He’s twenty-nine, 
married, fond of the outdoors and of all 
varieties of dogs. His picture is on page 
2 and we hope to have another of his in- 
imitable flying stories for SUNSET readers 
soon, 
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NE word more. SuNseT readers 

know Frank Richardson Pierce; 
his “Pal,” was one of the best dog stories 
we've ever printed. “Live Decoys,” his 
story in this issue, will delight all those 
men who have ever dreamed of a girl who 
could feel as much at home in a duck- 
blind as on a dance-floor. Whether or not 
our hero finds his ideal girl we shan’t say 
here; to discover that you'll have to read 
the story! 
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No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the 
choicest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. 
triumph of expert blenders. 


The Camel blend is the 

Even the Camel cigarette paper is 

the finest—made especially in France. Into this one brand of ciga- 

rettes is concentrated the experience and skill of the largest tobacco 
organization in the world. 





—have a Camel! 


WHEN it’s the most excit- 
ing day at the horse show. 
When the famous hunters 
take water jump, wall and 
rail in faultless perform- 
ance—have a Camel! 


For, all the world over, 
no other cigarette cheers 
and satisfies like a Camel. 
The golden enjoyment of 
Camels makes every happy 
holiday happier, adds the 
sense of well-being to every 
friendly occasion. Camels 
are made of the choicest 
Turkish and Domestic to- 
baccos grown—they are the 
cigarettes that never tire 
the taste, never leave a ciga- 
retty after-taste. Millions 
who could well afford to 
pay more will smoke only 
Camels. 

So as you join the gay 
throngs at the horse show. 
After each thrilling event— 
know then the enjoyment 
of the finest in cigarettes. 


Have a Camel! 



















Vhen it’s hunters’ 
day at the horse show—and the best 
jumpers in the land are soar- 


ing over the hedges 





Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know Camel 
quality, is that you try 
them. We invite you to 
compare Camels with any 
other cigarette made at 
any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
‘ompany 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 








THE 
RESTFUL 
CAR 


Distinction 7 A man or motor may 


gain notoriety, even popularity, almost 
over night—and lose them just as 
quickly. But distinction comes only 
with time and a long series of notable 
achievements. 


The distinction which Packard cars 
enjoy is the result of more than a 
generation of leadership in engineering 
and in body design—a quarter century 
of patronage by an illustrious clientele. 


Pride in Packard ownership is natural, 
and few would care to change the 
famous lines which proclaim their cars 
as Packards. But there are those who 


PACKARD 


wish an individual distinction. To 
them Packard offers the masterpieces 
of the foremost body designers and 
unlimited choice in color combina- 
tions, upholstery and the refinements 
of equipment. 


Thus those who would add the final 
touch of luxury and personality to 
supreme comfort, beauty and distinc- 
tion can gratify their ultimate desire 
in a custonvbuilt Packard. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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-A Humorous Yarn of 
{ove and ¢eAeronautics 


and a Uerv Wise Girl 
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Louis 7. ROGERS 


HE trouble with this bird 

Bacon was that he was too 

good looking. I seen that 

from the second that he set 

his ancient crate on the field 
at Pelusaville, slid over the patched 
fuselage and comes over toward the 
bunch. He was tall and straight, with 
one of them Arrow-Collar faces—only. it 
was brown. And he had one of them 
smiles which makes it easy for a guy to 
sell you something you never will use. 
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“Hello!” he says, and singles me out 
from the rest of the bunch. “I seen these 
five ships down here an’ I wondered 
what’s up—or down, if you happen to be 
particular about what you learned in 
college.” 

Well, I grins and waits for some of the 
gang to say something. But I guess they 
was all busy trying to figure why a guy 
with such a face was willing to risk it by 
flying something that looked as if it had 
been built by a close relation to Noah. 
And while we’re all staring this bird 
speaks up again. 


name’s Bacon,” he says cheer- 


fully. “I’m from Oregon, an’ I’ve joy- 
hopped ’em in seventeen states. Figured 
MAGAZINE * NOVEMBER 


He’s pointin’ down and ahead. 
grounds—with a male right alongside of her! 


By Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 


NUMBER §¢ 


Chine Ace of Hearts 





Mollie's drivin’ out of the 


this to be a convention an’ dropped down 
to make a little speech.” 

Al Shafer grunts. Al’s a good scout, but 
he’s awful quiet. And I guess he seen 
right away that this fellow Bacon was a 
talker. 

“You 
solemn-like. 
in this state?” 

Bacon nods. His lips part, but before 
he gets going Al interrupts. 

“Sixteen miles from here,” he says in 
his flat tone, “is the boundary line. If 
you hurry you can joy-hop ’em in another 
state, makin’ eighteen. But you’ll have 
to hurry.” 

Well, this good-lookin’ bird gets a kind 


made the speech,” he says 
“Have you joy-hopped ’em 
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of funny stare in his eyes. They’re blue— 
a Colt-blue, sort of—and he stares at Al, 
noddin’ his head slowly. 

“You’re one of them funny guys,” he 
says in a low tone. “Maybe you just 
bought this field and you’re showin’ it off 
to some friends, eh?” 

A couple of the boys chuckled at that 
one, and Sammy Ellis chuckled a little 
louder than the rest. But Al just frowned. 

“T guess you aint told us all about 
yourself,” he says calm-like. “I guess you 
was an ace during the war, eh? [ aint 
heard that one in two weeks.” 

There was a kind of heavy silence after 
that one. One of the things most of us 
gypsyin’ birds say nothin’ about is how 
good or how rotten we was durin’ the 
war. And Al’s crack was pretty nasty. 

This fellow Bacon laughs one of them 
brittle laughs that aint funny—an’ aint 
meant to be funny. 

“Tt just happens,” he says in a peculiar 
tone, “that you made a good guess. [| 
got six Boche in the war—an’ I got ’em, 
too! Like to see the papers that says 
so?” 

Well, Al doesn’t blink an eyelash at 
that one. Instead he yawns. It was one 
of them long, noisy yawns. 

“Never mind the papers,” he says in a 
bored voice. “I can see you’re good. 
An’ you admit it. So there aint no argu- 
ment. But let me tell you two things, 
mister; we didn’t send up any smoke 
signals for you to come down an’ spout. 
An’ if you're an ace my guess is that 
you’re the ace of hearts. You got the 
sweetest face—” 

He stops as this fellow Bacon reaches 
for his hip pocket. I stiffens, an’ the rest 
of the boys gets worried. But we takes it 
easy as the good-lookin’ bird pulls out a 
lavender handkerchief and mops his fore- 
head. He’s grinnin’ again. 


ert I can’t return the compli- 
ment,” he says to Al. “But your 
face aint exactly sweet. To tell you the 
truth, I dropped down to find out what 


way is the shortest to Pelusaville. I’m 
lookin’ for two things; a guy named 
Shafer and the best lookin’ girl in that 
town. Now, if one of you guys—” 

“You’re on the outskirts of Pelusaville 
right now, buddy,” I says, tryin’ to be 
fairly civil. “I don’t know nothin’ about 
the girl—but there’s a Shafer around here 
who does some flyin’ when he aint too 
lazy. That the bird?” 

The boys is lookin’ at Al, who is starin’ 
at the good-lookin’ bird. And Bacon 
seems to get wise to the fact that he’s 
been talkin’ to Shafer all the time. 

“Gosh!” he says in a disgusted tone. 
“T guess you are Shafer, at that. I hada 
picture, but I lost it comin’ down from 
Oregon. An’ I never did figure that them 
photographers could flatter a guy so much 

“I’m Shafer,” says Al in a grim tone, 
interruptin’ this Bacon. “An’ if it aint 
too much trouble, who the hell are you?” 

** Ace’ Bacon,” the Arrow-Collar bird 
shoots back, cool-like. ‘‘Max Cullison 
told me to look you up down this way, an’ 
to give you this.” 

“This” was an oil-stained envelope he 
pulls from a pocket of his thin, leather 
coat an’ hands to Al. Shafer takes it like 
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The Ace of Hearts: 


it was poison, an’ the 
rest of us keeps pretty 
quiet. 

Suddenly Al looks up 
from the piece of paper 
he has taken from the 
envelope and was read- 
in’. He squints his 
eyes, an’ we know that 
Al has had a_ jolt. 
That’s the way he 
shows when he’s pretty 
surprised—by squintin’. 

*T aint the boss,” he 
says in a funny tone. 
“If I was I wouldn’t 
give you no job. But 
the letter seems okay 
so I guess you'll get it. 
What’s your line?” 

Wealllooks at Bacon. 
He’s got a cold grin on 
his face, an’ he lights a 
pill before he says any- 
thing. 

“T fly anythin’,” he 
says finally, “an I fly 
anythin’ in any way. 
I can transfer from 
one crate to another, 
an’ I can go over the 
side if I have to do 
that little thing. But 
I aint certain that [’ll 
like this outht, nowthat 
I see who’s the boss.” 

Al nods his head. 
“That’s where I’ve got 
it on you,” he shoots 
back. “I’m __ positive 
that I aint goin’ to like 
the outfit, with you 
joinin’ up.” 

The — good - lookin’ 
gent chuckles. “Max 
tells me the outfit 
needs some pep,” he 
informs Al. ‘An’ seein’ 
as I wasn’t too busy I 
said I’d join up and 
take a rest.” 

“Yeah?” says Al. 
“Well, since you figure 
things that way you 
can start restin’ by 
goin’ over the side at 
the Pelusaville Fair 
tomorrow _ afternoon. 
Bill Lally, here, who 
does our regular jumpin’ 
has sort of a sprained 
Bill?” 

Bill, who is standin’ beside me, looks 
surprised, and then comes to life. 

“Sure I have,” he says, an’ Bacon gives 
him a cheerful grin. 

“Sure you have,” the good-lookin’ guy 
repeats. “But that’s all right with me, 
Shafer. I don’t scare off that easy. By 
the way, there’s that other little matter. 
The girl’s name is Mollie, Mollie Craig. 
If any one of you guys know—” 

I guess he saw Al’s body jerk this time. 
Anyway, he heard the exclamations from 
the rest of us. He stares kind of blankly 
at me. 

“She’s a nice girl,” he says slow-like. 
“T aint seen her in a year. We was 
engaged once, an’ I figured that maybe if 
I looked her up—” 


ankle, aint you, 
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“Good night—an’ don’t get 
hurt by coming down in a 
porch spin. You're jumping 
tomorrow—if you're stick- 
in’ with us” 


I seen Al’s face get kind of white at that 
one. An’ I felt awful sorry for the boss of 
our outfit. We’d been near Pelusaville for 
a month, an’ Al’s ship could fly in from 
wherever we happened to be without Al 
usin’ the controls, so the boys said. He 
sure liked Mollie. 

And now the man who had set Al up in 
the flyin’ business back east was passin’ 
along this beauty on the outfit. He’d 
been engaged to the girl, an’ he was 
comin’ back. With that face against Al’s 
—well, it looked like the odds was ten to 
one against the boss. 

Finally Al breaks the silence. His 
voice is kind of flat when he speaks, but 
he looks Bacon right in them blue eyes 
of his. 

“Miss Craig lives in a white house, 
with green shutters an’ a green picket 
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The Ace of 


fence,” he says very careful-like. “You 
can’t miss it if you go down that 
road,” he points to the east, “into town.” 
Bacon’s eyes widens. He aint no fool 
and I guess he gets wise right away. 
“Maybe I’d better not go in to see her 
tonight,’ he says. “Maybe she hasa date.” 

Al nods. “She has,” he announces 
quick-like. ‘‘But what do you care? 
Aint you an ace?” 

An’ this Bacon just grins back. He 
takes a long pull on his cigaret. 





“That’s right,” he says in a gentle tone. 
“Aint you said I was the ace of hearts?” 


II 

HE bunch gets talkin’ it over 

after feedin’ at Mrs. Bailey’s, 
who’s the best cook in the burg, and the 
general opinion is that Al is goin’ to need 
all the breaks he can get. Al’s tall and 
lean, and he’s not one of them Greek gods 
by seven or eight loops. He aint much of 
a talker, even if he did mix words with 
this good-lookin’ Bacon. 

“All women is crazy over the kind of a 
face ‘Ace’ has,” says Sammy Ellis. ‘An’ 
he aint so dumb that he don’t know it. 
Also, he’s got the edge by havin’ been 
almost hooked up with her once before.” 

“That don’t mean a thing,” I informs 
Sammy. “In fact it might mean that he 
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couldn’t make the grade, else why wasn’t 
he hooked up?” 

“He’s got lots of confidence,” Bill 
Lally says. ‘An’ that goes a long way 


with a woman. He’s a ace, remember.” 

“T aint seen no papers sayin’ he is,” 
says Sammy. “But he’s got a good line. 
An’ with Bill goin’ and sprainin’ his ankle 
here we'll get a chance to see how good—”’ 

We all gives that the laugh. Bill did 
give his ankle a twist a couple of days ago, 
but Al wasn’t worryin’ none about Bill’s 


ankle when he gave Bacon the job of goin’ 
over the side. 

“Tt’s pretty even,” I says to the bunch. 
“Bacon’s got the looks, but can he take 
it? I’ve got a strong hunch that Al’s 
figurin’ on makin’ the handsome one 
prove that he’s better than he says he is.” 

“An’ the girl’s goin’ to be in on the 
deal,’ Sammy says. ‘“That’s Al’s only 
chance, boys. If this Bacon had been a 
wise guy he’d have waited until he found 
out where he was before he started 
shoutin’.” 

I shook my head. “Don’t kid yourself 
on that point,” I says. “Bacon knew he 
was in Pelusaville. An’ he knew who he 
was addressin’ when he handed the line 
to Al.” 

“How did he know?” Sammy asks. 

“Maybe she wrote him about Al,” Bill 
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puts in. “Maybe he wasn’t up in Oregon 
when he got the letter. Maybe he 
didn’t—” 

“Maybe you’re talkin’ through your 
ears,” I says, sarcastic-like. ‘All we 
gotta’ do to find out is not fall out of the 
crates in the next couple of days.” 

Which wasn’t so bad—for me. 


HE next morning I seen that Al 
was pretty low. We'd been gyp- 
syin’ through half the eleven western 





states for the last three months, an’ Al, 
bein’ the boss of the outfit, had to be 
more cheerful than the rest of us. Any- 
how, he had to Jook more cheerful. 

But this morning he didn’t even look 
that way. And seein’ that we'd borrowed 
money from each other for considerable 
time I don’t hesitate to inquire as to the 
reason for his bein’ that way. 

“Cy,” he says to me in a sad voice, 
“This ace of hearts is a dangerous bird. 
An’ the worst part of it is that I got a 
strong hunch he’s one awful sweet flyer.” 

Al,’ I hands back, “a_ girl aint 
marryin’ no guy because he’s a sweet 
flyer. What happened over to her place 
last night?” 

Al groans. “We had a swell time,” he 
says. ‘Two of us did, anyway. She was 

(Continued on page 65) 
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eA re We Cheating 


“The Remedy of Our 
Educational System 
Does Not Lie in Fix- 
ing. This or Tinkering 
That, but in a Com- 
plete Overhauling 
and Readjustment” 


LMOST-EIGHT is in the 

Fourth Grade at her 

little special school. 

She soon will be in 

the Fifth Grade, her 

teacher says, unless we 

see fit to hold her back 

because of her tender 

years. Weare not going 

to hold her back. There 

seems to be no reason 

for believing that she is 

suffering now, or will 

suffer hereafter, by going 
along at her own pace. 

To get herself nearly 

through Fourth Grade, 
Almost-Eight has gone 
to school, three hours a 
day, for two years. She 
plays outdoors all after- ga 
noon when other chil- 

dren are in school, and 

keeps herself in fine physical shape. I 
should like to claim for her a better mind 
than other children have, but my honest 
belief is that she is normal as compared 
with other children of good intelligence 
and antecedents. No doubt she is better 
equipped mentally than some children, 
and I don’t want her penalized for it. 

This happens to be my own personal 
picture but you may widen it as far as you 
like; it still holds good with enough 
exceptions to prove the rule. In our vil- 
lage, where wealth is the exception, prob- 
ably $5,000 a year is spent in buying what 
parents believe are necessary special edu- 
cational opportunities or advantages for 
their children. Most of this money comes 
out of the pockets of people who would 
prefer not to spend it. Hardly any is paid 
out on a snobbery basis. The parents 
with whom I have talked are terribly in 
earnest about giving their children the 
best possible chance in life. We are not 
alone; the President of the United States, 
a frugal man, not given to ostentation, 
buys a special brand of education for his 
son, I believe. : 

When you begin poking into reasons 
why these parents do what they are do- 
ing, why the “general” brand which our 
public schools are dispensing doesn’t fill 
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the bill for many thinking parents, the 
answers are so uniform as to be stereo- 
typed. “Jimmie takes such an interest in 
his work.” “Margaret is at the head of 
her class.” “Billy is making such fine 
progress.” Such remarks come frequently 
from the women. Nothing that has come 
to my notice, directly or indirectly, indi- 
cates in the slightest degree that these 
various children going ahead at their own 
gait, whether their natural speed be fast 
or slow, are suffering in the slightest 
degree, physically or mentally. Indeed, 
the reverse is frequently said to be the 
case. Children who under ordinary con- 
ditions are trying to keep up and cannot, 
are freed from nervous strain in their new 
environment, and children who like to go 
ahead faster than they have been going 
seem to find a more wholesome mental 
atmosphere that has a direct physical 
reflex. 

Among the men, a squinting of the eye, 
**My boy is learning—I can tell it.” As an 
instance, an eastern family visited us a 
while back, with a son who had lived 
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much of his life out of reach of the usual 
organized school facilities. He read his 
lessons with his father, a man of good 
mind and fine spirit. He romped through 
his State University a little later, being 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa at the age of 
eighteen years, and was half way through 
medical school when other boys are just 
getting out of college. Which of us does 
not recall such instances by the half 
dozen? The woods are full of them. 


BY what about the other boys? Is 
it possible that they’re so far behind 
as they seem to be? Why aren’t more 
youngsters doing the same thing—when 
apparently it can be done so easily by 
perfectly normal children? That’s one 
question which is producing a feeling of 
concern on the part of many parents, of 
whom I am one. We are, perhaps, not 
very intelligent about it.. I should say 
we are like a big herd of cattle, made 
restless without knowing why. But that 
we are restless, who can doubt? 

A bathing suit won’t keep you warm in 
a snowstorm, and a dancing frock won’t 
shed rain. That isn’t what they are for. 
We parents, trying to be sensible, even 
where our children are involved, realize 
that we ought to know, and be in agree- 
ment about, what the schools are for. 
Otherwise we shall get nowhere in trying 
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to decide what is best for all the Jimmies 
and Margarets. 

Fortunately, there is an answer to our 
question, At least one State Constitution 
says, “a general diffusion of knowledge 
and intelligence” is “essential to the pres- 
ervation of the rights and liberties of our 
people.” It therefore provides State 
school aid. For what? Obviously for 
“a general diffusion of knowledge and 
intelligence.” That is what it says, and 
that is what most parents subscribe to, 
as something worth going after, year 


after year—something our children ought 
to have. 

Perhaps here is one of the real grounds 
for the anxiety and concern so many 
parents feel, without exactly knowing 
why. Aside from the fact that one listens 
hopefully, but almost in vain, for any 
authoritative note preaching ‘ ‘knowledge 
and intelligence” as the job that is to be 
done for our children, we hear a buzzing— 
sometimes a roar—from educators who 
insist specifically that this job is not being 
done at all. Any candid member of any 
university faculty is likely to tell you that 
the boys and girls coming up from high 
school—the cream of our educational sys- 
tem, know very little about anything they 
are supposed to have learned, and have 
not much intelligence, if you define intelli- 
gence as ability to think, which is prob- 
ably what the Constitution meant. In a 
word, it seems that we may have been 
wasting the time of these young people. 

‘hey have not received, for some reason, 
what they were told they were going to 
get—what the Constitution said they 
ought to get—Knowledge and Intelli- 
gence. 


ROM other educators, directly con- 

cerned with school administration, 
we parents learn that in terms of “dollars,” 
which is one way of looking at it, “re- 
peaters,” children who fail to pass their 
tests, cost the state of California alone 
seven million dollars a year; and Cali- 
fornia schools are ranked by experts as 
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With a school system “tuned”’ 
to the receptivity of the slowest 
child, Dr. Frederic Burk 
claimed that we were cheating 
our children and the author of 
this article is inclined to 
agree with him 


equal to those of Massachusetts—up at 
the top. 

One dollar in every twelve spent for 
school operation, has to be spent over again 
as a matter of fact. This is disturbing. 
One feels that all is*not quite well. One 
knows that in life, there are no “re- 
peaters.” One goes as fast as one can. 
A man of my acquaintance who was 
receiving thirty-five dollars a week salary 
—still talking in terms of money—fifteen 
years ago, is worth somewhere around a 
million dollars now, and has a frightful 
income. He and I had exactly the same 
chances. In fact we were in the same 
business. But I still watch the corners, 
if our family decides to buy a new auto- 
mobile. I see no injustice in this man’s 
greater prosperity, nor do most of us 
parents see any corresponding injustice 
in schools if the children go ahead as fast 
as they individually can, and no faster. 
A “repeater” implies to us, someone who 
has not really learned whatever he started 
to learn, but who, nevertheless, was 
pushed along toward something else with 
his mental tummy stuffed full of undi- 
gested and unassimilated pabulum. What 
else can it mean? And why should any 
student go an inch beyond what he has 
really learned? 

Parents of both sexes ask themselves 
questions like that. The men go at it a 
little differently and estimate that if— 
frankly supposing—if children, — going 
their own gait under competent direction 
toward knowledge and intelligence, went 
a little faster than they now do, but 
learned as they went, the seven million 
dollars spent on “repeaters” would be 
more than made up, and would become 
available for other pedagogic uses. There 
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are educators who say this is wholly pos- 
sible and reasonable. 

What’s being done about this, then! 

Many and sincere are the efforts made 
by school people, and State legislatures, 
and even by parents, to adjust or rectify 
what so many people seem to think is an 
educational condition not altogether 
happy. The Junior College system is 
spreading, as we parents who have chil- 
dren near the collegiate age note with 
some comfort to our purses. In California, 
boys and girls 16 years old and not 
through High School are required to 
carry on their studies, in a limited way, 
until they are eighteen. Parents are 
frankly reproved for not “taking an 
interest,” and a magnificent body of 
women, mostly young and enterprising, 
is organized nearly everywhere into 
Parent-Teacher Associations. These 
seem to be of much use in assisting the 
school people to get at least a part of 
what they feel they need from their 
communities. 


ND the teachers. Most of us parents 

feel that the teachers are simply 
magnificent. I doubt if anywhere in the 
world can be found a comparable body so 
unselfish, so earnest, so devoted, so high 
minded, so efficient in doing what they 
are told to do. Our wonder is that, year 
after year, they have the courage and 
endurance to undertake the duties and 
responsibilities which all of the rest of us 
seem willing toload upon them. Recently 
I talked with one of them, fresh from a 
Teachers’ Institute. The most “inspir- 
ing” address, she said, was one which pro- 
claimed that the ideal teacher would 
supervise her flock, not only in school but 
out of it—a sort of twenty-four hours a 
day job. Fancy anyone in any other 
employment being “inspired” by a mes- 
sage like that, unaccompanied by any 
suggestion of more salary. It isn’t done. 
But with all this, with one tax dollar in 
every five going into school funds, there 

(Continued on page 64) 
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“Collegiate Football 
Cannot be Commer- 
cialized Successfully, 
SaAVS 

WALTER V. WOEHLKE, 
the Writer of This 
Article on the Great 
American Game, 
“But,” He Hastens to 
Add, “It is Emphati- 


cally Big Business” 


HE rise in the popular de- 
mand for admission to inter- 
colle giate football games duy- 
ing the last ten years is one 
of the marvels of the post- 
war period. Last fall, for instance, 75,- 
392 persons paid $337, 308 to see the 
Stanford-California game. ‘That isn’t all 
of the story, though. The graduate 
managers of the two universities had to 
return the money of 40,000 more persons 
—over $200,000—because there were no 
seats left. And at least 20,000 more 
hurried frantically hither and yon for days 
in a vain effort to scare up a seat or two. 
If 135,000 seats had been available, they 
could all have been sold. The public was 
ready, willing, eager to pay $600,000 for 
the privilege of seeing the twenty-two 
husky youngsters display their brawn, 
brain, speed, courage and strategy in 
pursuit of the pigskin; only the lack of 
space prevented the transfer of an addi- 
tional quarter million from the pockets of 
the owners. 


[SUNSET 


East or West, it’s the same story. If 
you want to see the Big Game, use your 
pull and start early or you won’t get a 
seat. Though football profits have built 
magnificent new stadia at scores of col- 
leges in the past five years, still the im- 
mense grandstands are inadequate to 
take care of the crowds that want to get 
in. Ten years ago an attendance of 
15,000 to 20,000 was considered excellent 
even for the Pacific Coast’s most spectacu- 
lar football contest, the game between the 
teams of Stanford and the University of 
California. Last fall the Washington- 
California game pulled’68,0o00 through the 
gates, two other games attracted 53,000 
and 43,500 respectively, while the Big 
Game in 1924 was seen by nearly 100,000 
spectators. Football has become Big 
Business. 

Who are these countless hordes rushing 
to the football games? In the three 
Pacific Coast states there are, scattered 
over a territory 2000 miles long, not 
enough college graduates to fill one sta- 
dium unless they call on the members of 
their families for help. In not one of the 
four large centers of population, Puget 
Sound, Portland, San Francisco Bay and 
Southern California, can enough college 
graduates and college students be drum- 
med up to fill more than a third of the 
available seating capacity. At least two- 
thirds of the spectators get their sole 
contact with a college education through 
football. 

What brings these outsiders through 
the gates—at five dollars a throw—to see 
a contest whose intricacies and technicali- 
ties few of them understand, to watch a 
game whose moves frequently have to be 
explained by patient and superior cognos- 
centi? Why do millions of people this 
fall sit many hours on cold, hard, expen- 
sive seats straining their eyes out of the 
sockets in a vain effort to see who has the 
ball and what he is doing with it? 

It is easy to see the enormous growth 
in the popularity of the sport; the figures 
demonstrating this popularity in dollars 
and cents, in the number passing through 
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the gates, are printed by every newspaper, 
but the reasons for this growth in popu- 
larity are not so obvious. 

College graduates and college students 
would of course be enthusiastically inter- 
ested in the fortunes of their team, but 
why should millions of rank outsiders 
risk bronchitis by yelling at the top of 
their voices when a touchdown is scored? 


ET’S see what the professor of 

biology has to say about the rea- 
sons for the increasing popularity not 
only of football, but of every other form 
of competitive sport. 

The men with the microscope and the 
test tube maintain that, biologically 
speaking, we humans were never meant to 
lead quiet, safe, uneventful !'ves consist- 
ing largely of monotonous tasks endlessly 
repeated in the shelter of secure office, 


The stadium at the Oregon 
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ss University of Washington 
Stadium, at Pullman, during the Stan- 
ford-W ‘ashington game, 1925. The 
managing of a crowd of this magnitude 

is a man’s size job 

Right: The University of California’s Sta- 

dium at Berkeley—used exclusively for foot- 

ith its 75,000 seats 1s not 

large enough to accommodate all the people 
who want to attend the Big Game 


mill and home. They point out that 
our ancestors for uncounted thousands 
of years lived in daily, almost hourly 
peril of their lives. Whether it was 
a sabretoothed tiger chasing them by 
day or a cave bear clawing at the 
blocked entrances of their habitations 
at night, whether it was a wolf hunt- 
ing them, or they, puny things, pitting 
their wits against the huge bulk of 
the mammoth, there was something 


doing allZithe time. Their lives 
alternatea between frequent periods 
of intense physical and mental 
strain and of complete indolent re- 

The machinery of their 
iielien was designed {for combat 
and violent physical} action, for 
hair-trigger fight or flight, and they 
had to make constant use of this 
machinery. 

Our bodies are still equipped 
with this ancient apparatus; 
through the ages the habit of 
responding instantly to exciting 
stimuli has persisted to this day, 
will continue to persist for thou- 
sands of years. Our bodies, our 
emotions, our minds crave excite- 
ment, action, risk, danger, but 
modern civilization has done every- 
thing possible to banish these 
things, to remove them utterly from 
the life of the average individual. 
regon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon Wat anetenee goon — 

« ’ 
was a period in the world’s history 
when the mass of mankind every- 
where was as safe, as sheltered 
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as protected as it is today. In Europe 
the feudal age with its disregard of 
the life of the individual ended only a 
century and ahalfago. Here in the West 
hundreds of men and women personally 
remember the dangers and physical hard- 
ships confronting the pioneers. We, their 
immediate descendants, are never really 
hungry, never thirsty despite Andy Vol- 
stead; we do not expend huge amounts of 
physical labor in crossing uncharted des- 
erts and mountain ranges with ox teams. 
Beyond dodging the other fellow’s auto- 
mobile, we encounter no physical dangers, 
run no risk from the cradle to the grave. 

So we turn to sports for a vicarious 
thrill. Instead of watching the race of 
man with the wolf pack for the shelter of 
rock or tree that means life, we watch the 
runner dodge with the ball through the 
opposition, tense our muscles as he es- 
capes the tackle, pound our neighbor on 
head or back as the runner finally shakes 
off pursuit and crosses the line. Through 
his feat we are reproducing within our- 
selves all the excitement of the chase our 
ancestors felt when they were running or 
fighting for their lives. And we go home 
from the football game, the prize fight or 
the tennis match feeling better satisfied 
with the world. 

For years the controversy over the 
desirability of athletics as the major part 
of a college education has been raging in 
the press, but it is significant that the 
responsible heads of colleges and universi- 
ties have taken no drastic steps to curtail 
collegiate sports. In reply to question- 
naires sent out by Sunset practically all 
heads of Far Western colleges maintain 
that athletics do not interfere with studies 
except on occasions when the ’varsity 
football team is playing far from home. 
To the college presidents the fact that 
fifty to sixty per cent of the registered 
men students turn out for competitive 


This Football Business: 





sports is a sign of health. They point out 
that the public never hears. of the hun- 
dreds of competitive games constantly 
being played between various groups and 
teams within the college walls, and they 
assert that increasing participation of the 
students has been accompanied by contin- 
uously rising standards of scholastic per- 
formance. They also point with pride to 
the remarkable record of student body 
officers in handling hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually with efficiency and 
integrity, managing games requiring the 
services of hundreds of students, taking 
in and disbursing huge receipts without a 
cent of personal profit and without the 
tiniest breath of suspicion. They point 
out that intercollegiate football has be- 
come a great business, with dozens of plants 
costing from half a million up, with hun- 
dreds of salaried employees and gate re- 
ceipts probably reaching thirty millions 
this season, yet retaining clean hands and 
aclean spirit. Thoughzealous alumni may 
offer financial assistance and inducements 
to apa football players, these alum- 
ni do not, like the promoters of baseball, 

prize fights and/professional tennis, expect 
personal profit; whatever unethical things 
may be done by football enthusiasts, their 
motive is the sheer joy of victory. And 
that motive has gone so far from commer- 
cialized sports, prize fighting especially, 
that a high-power telescope is unable to 
locate it. 

It’s the cleanness of football, the splen- 
did uncommercialized enthusiasm that 
are responsible in part for the remarkable 
popularity of the game. Only in part, 
though. There are many other considera- 
tions that bring the millions out into the 
crisp October air to watch the maneuvers 
of the twenty-two young huskies on the 
gridiron. 

Not the least of these factors is the ris- 
ing American standard of living, the 
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tremendous growth of the national in- 
come and its wider distribution. So long 
as a college education was a privilege 
reserved for a small number, a prerog- 
ative of the elect, just so long was football 
interest confined largely to the college 
group. Today an enormously broader 
section of the population is interested in 
everything pertaining to college life be- 
cause this broad part of the population 
either is sending or expects to send its 
sons and daughters to the seats of learn- 
ing. More people than ever have more 
leisure and more money to spend not only 
for higher education but for its by-prod- 
ucts as well, and the principal by-prod- 
uct of higher education in the popular 
mind is football. So the masses wend 
their way patiently to the arenas where 
the modern gladiators put on their brave 
show. 


HERE is another factor behind 

the ever growing popular interest 
in football and all other sports, and that 
is the increasing emphasis placed on and 
the greatly augmented space given to 
sporting events by the daily papers. 

In these days of easy money, abundant 
leisure and immense circulations, pub- 
licity is more than ever the breath of the 
showman’s life, the force that fills his 
pockets. Through publicity it is possible 
so to whet the curiosity of a hundred mil- 
lion people that a large percentage can be 
induced to part with real money in order 
to see the object of this curiosity. Trudy 
Ederle might have swum the channel 
half a dozen times without being offered 
ten dollars for an appearance if the news- 
papers had merely recorded the fact of the 
accomplishment in a stick of type under a 
modest headline. But when the news- 
papers published columns and pages about 
her feat, the public curiosity immediately 

(Continued on page 93) 














at Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 





This photograph gives a fair idea of the tremendous crowd attending the California-Stanford game 
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Sanctuary 


By Reeves AxTELL 


Illustration by Sarkis Beulan 


‘Another mile; another mile.” 
My pony jogs along. 

The weary way’s a fearful trial: 
Tired, stumblin’ feet just slogs along, 
And chokin’ dust just fogs along 

Light as a pullet’s feather. 

The grass is scurse an’ gettin’ worse, 
I never seen it drier. 

The rainy season’s plumb perverse 

The storm clouds all are in reverse 
And never get no nigher. 

Lord! Send a spell o’ weather! 


7 
“We'll get there—get there—after while.’’— 
My saddle creaks the rune. 
“We've killed another weary mile.’ — 
My horses feet beat out the tune 
While risin’ dust clouds haze the moon, 
“Forget the dust and weather.” 
It’s cowmen’s fate when rains are late 
To hump their backs an’ take it. 
Next Spring the Lord may irrigate 
These hills that look so desolate 
I reckon, then, we'll make it, 
Rains cain'’t stop altogether. 


“We're there! We're there! We're there! 
We're there!” 
Sing quickened hoofs apace, 
The leather squeaks the joyful air 
For we have reached my homing place: 
The lamp-lit door; my woman’s face.— 
Sing out you joyful leather! 
“You're late tonight, Bill. Things allright?” 
She swings the gate to meet me 
And takes my hand and holds it tight 
In both of hers, and, smiling bright, 
Lifts up her face to greet me. 
What matters dust or weather! 
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If You Are Hunting 
for a Good Story You 
W iN) Like This One 


T was said of Orland Bradford that 
if a Follies star stood in one field 
with outstretched arms smiling 
upon him and a wild goose was in 
another field honking, he would 
head for the goose without a moment’s 
hesitation. A guide had originally made 
the remark, and Bradford’s set, par- 
ticularly designing Mammas had quickly 
seized upon it. Bradford was a successful 
young business man who played hard and 
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“Shooting ducks on 
the water, why 
you—”’ 


worked harder, but the deuce of it was, 
from the Mammas’ view, he played with 
the boys—rarely with the girls. He was 
by no means a woman hater and could 
erace a ball room or -dinner and his 
charm and wit made him popular with 
everyone, but when the mallards were 
flying low, and the wild geese honking. . . 

The disturbing sex had long since re- 
luctantly given him up as hopeless. Only 
his sister Mary continued to view his 
bachelorhood with alarm. It was not 
good that a man remain single and she 
had no less an authority than the bible 
for it. And with dubious hope of bringing 
about wedded bliss she frequently pleaded, 
plotted and imported sorority sisters for 
extended visits. At college this particular 
sorority had been famed for its intellect 
rather than beauty. Each guest had 
proved a wonderful girl; poise, breadth 
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of knowledge, brains and in 
discussing topics, ancient or 
modern, Orland had to step 
lively to hold his own. He 
was frequently impressed and 
once or twice he found him- 
self slipping. At such times 
he pictured the lady on a 
duck hunting expedition, and 
the spell passed. One of 
them even went so far as to 
be sincerely interested in his 
favorite diversion, expressing 
a wish to visit the blinds. 

It proved an ideal day for 
ducks; occasional squalls, and 
a bitterly cold wind whipped 
the tide flats that drove the 
ducks to sheltered waters. 
Within a half hour she was 
utterly miserable. Her fingers 
; were so numb that it was 
impossible to unbutton her coat and 
obtain a handkerchief; her eyes watered, 
vagrant wisps of hair flapped about her 
face most untidily. Romance vanished 
and in sheer desperation she thrust her 
fingers into her mouth thawing them 
sufficiently to unbutton the coat. Orland 
said nothing, was very polite and con- 
siderate, but he pondered deeply and 
was convinced he would never find a mate 
who could enjoy his chief recreation. 


“H& can you expect a well-bred 
girl to enjoy such outlandish 
sport?” his sister had demanded. 

“T don’t,” he had replied, “I rather 
hoped there might be one—a rare young 
person who could enjoy the things I do, 
and at the same time grace a ball room 
or dinner and be otherwise accom- 
plished.” 

“You want the world, but such a girl 
doesn’t exist. Search about, my dear, 
and you can doubtless uncover some 
little roughneck who would enjoy hunting 
and fishing with you, but depend upon 
it, she’ll prove impossible from a social 
standpoint.” 

“Hang if I wouldn’t be tempted to 
take a chance on the latter,” he replied 
with spirit, “At least four of my friends 
married possible girls and now whenever 
the boys feel the urge to rough it there 
is a battle on, because friend wife can’t 
go—or won’t. Being peacefully inclined 
individuals like your dear brother, they 
remain at home. In a few years they'll 
be bothered with blood pressure, harden- 
ing of the arteries and other indoor 
sports. In the fierce pace of the present 
day business world a man has to have 
lots of rugged outdoor stuff if he stands 
the gaff.” 
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As usual the discussion 
draw, brother and sister retiring 
the field in dignity and affection. 

Figurativ ely speaking Orland Bradford 
was up to his neck in work. Temptation, 
the enchanting jade beckoned. A gale 
was blowing from the Southwest and that 
meant the mallards were flying low. He 
had heard the honking of geese as_he 
started to the ofhce that morning. His 
feet scraped the floor nervously, but he 
kept grimly at his task, forcing the vision 
of wind-swept flats and V-shaped forma- 
tions of low flying ducks from his mind 
by sheer will power. 


VOICE indistinct at first floated 

up from the retail department. A 
customer was chatting with a clerk. “Well, 
sir, | saw they were pretty high, but I took 
a chance any way. Picked out a big green 
headed cuss and let go. ‘Pow!’ went the 
old gun. Tough luck! I’d led him too 
much. ‘Pow!’ I gave him the other barrel 
and a mallard drake as long as that desk 
dropped at my feet.” 

Bradford pulled himself up abruptly. 
“Get thee behind me Satan,” he snapped 
ste rly. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Bradford?” His secre- 
tary stood waiting with her notebook. 

“I wasn’t referring to you,” he replied, 
“but now that you are here we may as 
well tackle this correspondence, it’ll keep 
my mind off ducks.” He closed his eyes 
to shut out sight of the flag and dictated. 
Again the voice from below. 

my wife can sure 
roast ducks—kind of a mahogany color 
an’ lots of grav Ys if you stick an onion 
in’em . 

At this point Bradford leaped to his 
feet and closed the door. “It’s a hard 
life!” he muttered. 

Somehow he managed to get through 
the day and left the office feeling de- 
cidedly virtuous. Glancing above his 
keen eye detected a large flock winging 
its way to one of the inland lakes, and he 
pulled up to the curb and watched them 
from view. Then homew ard. 

“Well,” he grumbled, “I proved I had 
backbone enough to put business before 
always doubted. 
And pa be more I’m going to do it the 
rest of the week—a lot of people have 
me sized up wrong on this duck proposi- 
tion.” 

Arriving home he learned that Mary 
was still at the country club, but on his 
writing desk, amid some of his personal 
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Richardson Pierce 


Oys 


“Do I look like a person 
who would shoot a 
duck on the water?” 


correspondence he found 
an opened telegram ad- 
dressed to her. He read: 

“Will arrive some time 
this week. Betty!” 

*Good Lord!” he 
groaned. He knew all 
about Betty; another so- 
rority sister whose accom- 
plishments, virtues and 
beauty had been dinned 
into his ears for the past week—a dinning 
that failed utterly to arouse even a faint 
spark of enthusiasm. He paced nervously 
up and down the room for several minutes, 
then abruptly decided to flee. “And I’d 
better make it snappy,” he added, “before 
Mary shows up.” 

His first move was to get his partner, 
Wayne on the telephone. “I’m going 
duck hunting!” he announced. 

“Ah haaaa!” replied that villain, “I 
knew you ‘d weaken!” 

“No, it’s not weakness, 
cowardice—Mary’s ringing in 
live decoy on me!” 

“That’s different—all is forgiven. I'll 
manage all right—you’re worthless any 
way when the mallards are flying. S’long.” 
Wayne was a partner worth while. 

An hour later Bradford was speeding 
Northward on the Pacific Highway, his 
hunting kit stow ed snugly, his dog, Boy, 
fairly shivering in anticipation of the 
morrow. 

At the comfortable lodge erected by the 
Tahoma Gun Club he found Old Jim, the 
caretaker, alone. “Howdy, Mr. Brad- 


- 
it’s plain 
another 


ford, I figured you’d be showing up! 
They’ve sure been coming in_ since 
yesterday.” 

“Any geese!” 

Jim chuckled. He had heard the 


Follies story. “One flock went over this 
evening, but they were pretty high.” 

Bradford stretched out in a big chair 
before the log fire and listened to the rain 
patter on the roof. Boy looked up at him 
with benevolent eyes. “This is the life, eh, 
Boy? Far away from civiliza . . 
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Illustrated by 
E. D. Barus 


The telephone broke in on the pane 
scene with a jarring jingle. Old 
answered. “Hmmmm!” he replied non- 
committedly, as he placed his hand over 
the mouthpiece, ‘ ‘T’ll see! Are you here, 
Mr. Bradford, it’s a lady, sounds like 
Miss Mary?” ; 


“T" it’s Mary then I’m here!” he 
growled, “I can’t dodge her.” He 
reached for the instrument and prepared 
to weather a storm. “Hello, oh it’s you 
Mary. Yeah! Sorry, but I was all in; 
work heavy at the office these days; had 
to come out and rest up a bit. What? 
Why, Mary how could you think such a 
thing? No, of course, I didn’t run from 
Betty.’ ’ A period followed during which 
he listened with deep respect and made 
wry faces at Old Jim. “Now listen, Sis, 
you can get along without me. If Betty 
is such a riot anyone of a dozen chaps I 
can name will be wild to escort her to the 
ball Friday night. Wayne’s a good old 
hoss, call him in! And besides, Mary, 
you know I’m a hopeless lowbrow in the 
eyes of your intellectual sisters. Any 
way I don’t feel in a mood to discuss 
weighty topics.’ 

“Orland Bradford, now I know you 
deliberately ran away, and I’m going to 
come right out frankly and tell Betty 
how rude you are; that you absented 
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yourself simply because you did not wish 
to meet her.” 

“Suit yourself,” he returned defiantly, 
“Sf you could see me stretched out before 
a warm, open fire; rain pattering on the 
roof, youd get a man’s viewpoint. 
Huh? Well, Friday’s two days off and I 
may show up Friday evening and escort 

ou to the hop, but don’t depend on it; 
eon play safe and dig up an intellectual 
gent like Wayne for Betty. S’long, Sis, 
you’re a good old Scout.” 

“T’m nothing of the sort,”’ she answered 
frigidly and hung up. 

Bradford mopped his brow, sighed then 

smiled. “Another cup of your famous 
coffee, sag he said lazily, “‘it’ll keep me 
awake but I want to hear the rain patter 
on the shingles any way. It’ll help me 
forget business, prim, dignified, intel- 
lectual maidens and put me in trim for 
tomorrow. I suppose the Lord made a 
girl especially for me, but my at- 
tempts to find her have certainly 
met with dismal failure to date.” 
The wind stiffened, sighing mourn- 
fully about the lodge, but it was 
sweet music to those who under- 
stood. 


HORTLY before sunrise—a 
sunrise obscured by heavy 
clouds—Bradford loaded the live 
mallard decoys, his dog, gun and 
finally himself aboard a skiff and 
shoved off. The wind and rain 
lashed the flats with frequent 
squalls, but a small peninsula broke 
the waves that were rolling in 
from the turbulent Sound. The 
decoys chuckled to each other as 
soon as he placed them, bobbing 
about happily. Bradford and Boy 
settled into the blind and awaited 
the morning flight. “Boy,” he 
whispered petting the dog, “we’ve 
got the whole world to ourselves 
today—we’re monarchs of all we 
survey.” Boy flapped his tail un- 
derstandingly and shivered, not 
from cold but from repressed 
excitement. “Two more minutes 
and the sun will be officially up. Don’t 
suppose there are any wardens about, but 
it wouldn’t be good sportsmanship to 
shoot just yet.” 

He glanced at his watch again. “Ah! 
Now let ’em come we’re nad 

“Pow!’’ 

Somewhere close at hand a shotgun 
let go. Numerous little jets of water 
leaped upwards as the charge scattered 
close to the decoys. Bradford leaped to 
his feet, murder in his eye, and a com- 
pelling desire for personal contact. 
Shooting at decoys, the cardinal crime of 
the duck hunting fraternity had been 
committed. “What the devil . . .” 
he began, then choked for lack of words. 
Come out of there, you, and take a 
thrashing or so help me I'll come in and 
drag you out by the hair. Shooting ducks 
on the water, why you . . .” 

Bradford standing with clenched fists 
waiting for a human animal of exceedingly 
low order to emerge, choked back his 
words abruptly. ‘The cat tails parted 
and a girl leaped to her feet. She was a 
glorious creature, with a trimness her 
bulky outing garb failed to conceal. A 
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face that was a picture beneath the 
jaunty rubber sou’wester was colored by 


the snappy air, not to mention a tint of 


righteous indignation. She stamped an 
imperative boot that squirted water in 
tiny jets from the impact, and there was a 
haughty tilt of the ch 
eyes as she blazed back spiritedly. “Do I 
look like a person who would shoot a duck 
on the water; who would sneak up on 
’em? Do I? Answer me that?” Ina 
twinkling she had turned the situation. 
From angry aggressiveness he had been 
shifted to uneasy defensiveness. Brad- 
ford wondered what caused him to choke, 
but his collar seemed loose enough when 
he tugged at it and stammered, “No, 
you don’t! But your shot came rather 
close.” 

“Yes, close! But it was a clean miss 
you'll notice—I merely wished to scare 
them up so I could get in a good shot.” 


To Be 
By Batte.i Loomis 


I would like to ship 
In a vessel of fancy and fact 
And sail to the outer lip 
Of the ocean where star-beams act, 
Solid among ethereal things 
There would I cruise till my soul 
found wings. 


Then I would like to soar 
Back to the golden world, 
To land again on the silvern shore 
Where all that floats is hurled, 
To lie then in the sun and be 
All that is secret within the sea. 


“Dear lady,” he replied with sudden 
meekness, “I apologize for my remarks 
and suspicions most humbly—I thought 
you were a man!” 

“A man would have resented your re- 
marks with clenched fists.” 

“Exactly! That is what I hoped would 
happen. Am I forgiven?” 

“Yes, if the situation had been re- 
versed, I might not have said what you 
did, but I’d certainly have thought it. 
Here they come, right over the decoys!” 
A small flock had just cleared the head- 
land. Bradford swung and his twelve 
gauge cracked. A drake splashed into 
the water, but the second shot was a clean 
miss—something that did not happen 
often. Boy leaped from the blind and was 
in the water instantly. The girl’s eyes 
sparkled at sight of the dog. 

“Oh, what a beauty!” she exclaimed, 
“do you suppose he’d permit me to love 
him a little?” 

“He’d better,” answered Bradford, 
showing his first real enthusiasm since 
her unexpected appearance in the ex- 
clusively male domain. “But why didn’t 
you take a shot, too?’ He eyed her 
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twenty gauge interestedly and wondered 
if she could really use it. 

“Because have _ unintentionally 
strayed across the border into the ex- 
clusive and forbidding precincts of the 
Tahoma Gun Club from which all women 
are absolutely barred; far be it from me to 
intrude!” 

He glanced critically at the headland, 
then turned about and picked his bear- 
ings from a fir tree on the bluff a half mile 
away. “No, you’re not poaching,” he 
said, “you’re on the Murray ranch—the 
line runs between us. And what if you 
were? Next time a flock flies over you 
cut loose and the rules of the club be 
hanged.” 

Boy returned with the duck which he 
gravely presented to Bradford and was 
rewarded with a pat. Then she called. 
The dog started, but stopped and looked 
doubtfully at his master. ‘Go ahead, 

Boy she’s one of the party.” He 
submitted to her caresses with a 
certain dignity, while Bradford 
speculated on her identity. He 
knew Mary would have promptly 
classified her as a very pretty, but 
a very impossible tomboy. Well, 
Mary wasn’t here to worry about 
it, thank Heaven. 


“<7 KNOW who you are now,” 
she unexpectedly declared, 
‘‘Boy’s picture was printed recently 
and of course everyone knows Boy's 
master is Orland Bradford.” 

“By their purps ye shall know 
them!” he bantered, “I confess to 
being Orland Bradford, duck hunter 
by preference, business man from 
stern necessity.” He could not 
take his eyes from the picture the 
girl and dog presented, thorough- 
breds each. 

She smiled up at him mischiev- 
ously. “Yes, it is said of you that 
if a Follies star were in one field 
and a goose in another . . .” 

“Help!” he groaned, “have you 
heard that, too?” “Say,” with an 
engaging smile, “who are you 

any way?” 

“TI might be most anyone; a woman re- 
porter, a shop girl, a bored society flapper 
seeking a new thrill, or a lady bootlegger, 
but I may as well inform you I am Miss 
Darlington who happens to be visiting 
her cousins, the natn and _inci- 
dentally I sneaked out here this morning 
because I love hunting and was told I’d 
have the flats to myself.” 

“Very well, Miss Darlington I am de- 
lighted to meet you; frankly you are a 
refreshingly unusual miss, and I’m not 
sure but the amputation of two thousand 
pounds from your name would make it 
more appropriate.” 

She regarded him with speculative 
eyes. “What an atrocious pun,” she re- 
torted, and unexpectedly swung her 
twenty gauge to her shoulder with a grace 
of movement and ease that was delight- 
ful. It cracked once, and a mallard 
dropped almost at her feet. ‘See there,” 
she cried, ‘“‘you lost a shot by not paying 
attention to your knitting.” 

Bradford was about to retort he was not 
particularly interested in knitting just 
then, but recalling the “atrocious pun” 
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thought better of it. Even when shooting 
became brisk he found it hard to keep 
his mind on the sport. When an elusive 
bachelor finally falls, great is the crash 
thereof. Bradford wasn’t exactly falling, 
but the ground underfoot was infernally 
loose. It required no great imagination 
to picture a man with a wife such as the 
attractive Miss Darlington sneaking off 
together for a week-end in the blinds, or 
summer vacation on some trout stream. 
“And with such a mate a fellow could 
work his fool head off between times,” 
he told himself. Thirteen mallards passed 
directly overhead without his ob- 
serving them. Boy looked upon 
his master with eyes of reproach, 
the girl however brought one down, 
and Boy basely deserted Bradford 
for a more businesslike person. 

“Speaking of bootleggers,” she 
said suddenly, “‘would you care for 
a little drink—it’s a bit cold don’t 
you think?” 


RADFORD flushed for some 

unaccountable reason. He 
felt as if she had asked him to in- 
spect and comment on a dimple on 
her knee. It was embarrassing 
even in this day when it is known 
for a positive fact modish young 
maidens and even their elders 
possess knees. The picture he 
had painted in his mind in romantic 
tints vanished. ‘“Too damn much 
sophistication,” he told himself 
fiercely, “why can’t a girl be nice, 
sweet and wholesome?” He con- 
cluded that she doubtless rolled 
her own and rolled ’em down and 
gloried in it. When he glanced up 
again he saw she was extending a 
leather covered, silver mounted 
whisky flask. She tossed it across 
and he caught it. 

“T drank most of it,’”’ she added, 
“so please finish it.” 

“Ugh!” Worse than he thought— 
she gloried in her capacity appar- 
ently, for the amount she had taken was 
a real jolt and had affected her not at all. 
With a careless shrug of his shoulders he 
lifted the flask in toast. “‘Here’s to crime!”’ 

“Drink hearty!’ she laughed. 

He drained the flask and felt its 
warmth to his very toes. Tea! Hot tea! 

“Now you’re disappointed, I know!” 
she charged. 

“I’m tickled to death,” he said, gruff 
in his relief. 

A new sound came to them—one that 

thrilled Bradford to the core, and caused 
3oy to shiver pleasantly. The girl 
crouched in the blind, gazing upward. 
“Geese!” she whispered, “and what 
whoppers!” 


The flock alighted in the marsh a 


quarter of a mile behind them. It had 
barely disappeared before he was up, 
his eyes bright with excitement—a regu- 
lar kid. “T’ll be right back! he said, then 
flushed as he read the merriment in her 
eyes, and added, “You are coming, of 
course?” 

“With pleasure!”’ 

He stopped on the brink of a slough, 
deep enough to be well over her trim, 
though well oiled leather boots. 

“We ferry here,” he explained, “and 
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if you will carry the guns, I’ll endeavor to 
carry you. Boy can swim.” 

He guessed she weighed about one 
hundred and ten pounds as he picked her 
easily from the ground. A strange thrill, 
almost breath-taking, surged through 
him as he felt her strong, lithe body in his 
arms; and once when he staggered the 
muscles of her trim limbs tensed and there 
was a temper and snap to the reaction 
that told a graphic tale of hikes in the 
mountains, swimming and rowing. Not 
quite as old as Mary, he decided, about 
twenty-two. If Mary had known the 


















“Do Mary and the rest of the sorority know 
you whip trout streams, and shoot ducks 
for diversion?” he demanded 


mental condition of her brother at that 
moment she would have had no less than 
a prolonged fit. Mary was great on family 
and the fitness of things. 

Like redskins plotting against the 
whites the pair slipped through the marsh 
for the wild goose is a wary bird. 
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“Ready?” he whispered. She nodded and . 
together they stepped into view. With 
startled honks the flock rose, wings 
flapping viciously to gain elevation. Her 
gun cracked twice and a goose dropped 
with a splash. 

“Oh quick!’ she pleaded, “before they 
are beyond range!” 

“Bink!” went the hammer as he pulled 
the trigger. “Bink!” 

“Oh! Oh!” she wailed, 
ammunition, how provoking!” 

Not for a million dollars would he 
admit forgetting to reload after the last 
shot. It was little short of astounding 
how this healthy young person had wholly 
upset his well ordered scheme of things 
and made him hunger for more of it. 


“defective 


ROUND teno’clock she tossed her 

goose and several mallards into the 
canoe and prepared to leave. Then she 
stopped, slipping an arm about Boy’s 
neck and whispered things that Bradford 
could not hear, but which apparently 
delighted the dog. Then she turned and 
held out her hands to Bradford. Pretty 
hands, barren of rings, he noticed with 
satisfaction; and very warm 
hinting at the warmth of 
her nature. “Our meeting 
was very unconventional,” 
she told him frankly, “and 
I suppose it is terrible for 
me to admit it, but I’ve en- 
joyed myself so much.” 

Bradford wanted to come 
back with a whale of a 
speech that would properly 
express his pent-up emo- 
tions—a verbal knockout. 
But in his dire need his 
mind quit him cold and he 
stood there happily holding 
her hands, reluctant to let 
go while his “damned brain” 
as he mentally described it 
refused to spark. When she 
was in the canoe and he had 
gently shoved it into deep water, he 
managed by a‘ supreme effort to blurt, “I 
know the Murrays fairly well, may I call 
this afternoon?” 

“On me or the Murrays?” she queried 
with nicely assumed innocence. 

“You, of course!” 

“I’m sorry, but I am leaving this 
afternoon at two. Of course if you wish 
to call on the Murrays Be 

But he did not. 

She dipped the paddle and he involun- 
tarily took a step forward. “But hang it 
all!” he insisted, “won’t I ever see you 
again?” 

“Who knows?” she replied with a 
maddening smile, “that is in the laps of 
the gods who willed that our paths cross 
this once.” 

“But listen,” becoming more insistent, 
“it’s blamed nervy of me, but I’d like 
to drop you a line occasionally.” A look 
of the coquette flashed across her face 
as she innocently queried, “Why?” He 
knew she was teasing him now, but 
blundered on grimly. “To tell you how 
the shooting is,” he growled. Another 
step nearer the drifting canoe, and he 
stifled a curse as a small wave deftly 
tossed its crest over the top of his boots 

(Continued on page 54) 
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One of the elephants at 
the San Diego Zoo 
showing the youngsters 
a good time 
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If You Like Animals 
_and Who Doesn’t— 
You Will Enjoy This 
Interesting Article 
About a Zoo Where 
There is Nota Bar 
Between Lion 
Bear and Liberty 


OF 


PEAKING of white elephants, 
San Diego had a pair. 

I say had advisedly, for, it 
being a progressive community, 
that southern California city no 

longer allows it to be said that ghostly 
pachy derms stalk her streets. 

Yet listen to this story: 

Not so long ago Dr. Harry S. Wege- 
forth, connoisseur of affairs zoological, 
went to the late John D. Spreckels, capi- 
talist and civic patron, with an appeal. 

“We need a pair of elephants for the 
new zoo,” said Dr. Wegeforth. “Can you 
help us?” 

The prospective donor mused for a 
moment. 

“Are you particular about the color?” 
he finally asked. 

“Not at all.” 

“Well, I’ll give you a couple of white 
ones,’ ” he promised. 


The two men parted, the incident 
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apparently forgotten. Six months passed. 
One day Mr. Spreckels was invited to 
attend the christening of a pair of young 
Indian natives at Balboa Park, the 1400- 
acre showgrounds on which the Panama 
California International Exposition of 
1916 was presented to the world and 
around which San Diego lives a tranquil 
life today. A crowd of school children 
had gathered to witness the ceremony. 

Much to Mr. Spreckels’ surprise, two 
little fellows, as elephants go, ambled 
out of the compound into the center of the 
roadway and were duly presented to him 
as his “‘white elephants.” From trunk- 
tip to stern talcum powder had completely 
obliterated their natural color! 

Dr. Wegeforth, builder of the San Diego 
zoo, had gambled to the tune of $10,000. 
But he won a check and a chuckle that 
was so hearty the new-comers were named 
“Happy” and “Joy” to commemorate the 
occasion. 

That is the story of the San Diego zoo. 
Surprises, gambles, disappointments— 
and now a zoological garden containing 
1200 specimens gathered from the ends of 
the earth, a garden unequaled in the west. 

You’d never find the zoo were you to 
tour San Diego, unless by some good 
fortune you crossed Cabrillo bridge or 
motored or walked up Sixth street through 
Balboa Park. The zoo stretches lazily 
over 120 acres of ground inside the old 
exposition boundaries, yet the wooded 
park hides it rather effectively. 

In through the turnstiles, you find your- 
self standing before a rectangular pool of 
water, in which life may or may not be 
apparent. When I stood gazing at the 
surface of the water recently, trying to 
fathom its depths, at first nothing ap- 
peared to answer my unexpressed query. 

“What’s in here?” I finally asked Dr. 
Wegeforth. 
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By 
Andrew R. Boone 


“Mirounga angustirostris,” 
facetiously I thought. 

“Being somewhat rusty on my Latin, I 
was about to demand a more modern 
explanation when—a baby seal splashed 
its head up from the blue water, eased 
its flippers on the concrete side wall and 
waddled out on the lawn. 

Baby seal, did I say? Dr. Wegeforth 
called it a young elephant seal and it cer- 
tainly looked the part. He had been 
captured on Guadeloupe Island, off the 
west Mexico coast, a few weeks before and 
weighed when I saw him 1370 pounds, 
although scarcely weaned. Adults attain 
a length of 15 or 18 feet. Fortunately the 
Mexican government has taken legal 
measures to protect the Guadeloupe seals 
for now the only known herd numbers but 
200. The San Diego baby is the only 
one living outside ocean waters. 

If you are not particularly fond of seals 
walk on down the hill past the bird cage, 
around the western animals billeted in 
replicas of their desert and hill homes, and 
up again to the lions. In your short walk 
you will have seen specimens—elephants, 

camels, zebras, yaks, zebus, carabao, 
antelope, elk, bison, marabou storks, 
jabirus, cranes, herons, tigers, leopards, 
cougars, kangaroos, wallabies, wombats- 
few zoological gardens possess. 


he replied, 


HE zoo boasts the most complete 

collection of Australian fauna in the 
United States, a recent shipment of 220 
individuals having been received. This in- 
cludes an echidna, a monotreme cousin of 
the platypus, and two Koala bears. Those 
who have seen in children’s arms fuzzy, 
brown “teddy bears” have seen the Koala 
bear. There is only one difference appar- 
ent to the eye: the Koala lives. 

The duck pond is typical of the zoo, 
whose builders have sought to bring to- 
gether in one family beasts and birds 
from strange places and local birds and 
animals from the mountains and lakes of 
San Diego county and near-by Mexico. 

n the duck pond, natural habitats have 
been preserved. The several dams im- 
pounding water for the aquatic features 
are replicas of the huge units comprising 
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Dr. Harry 8. Wegeforth, 
connoisseur of affairs zoological 


Bears in Grotio at the San Diego Zoo. 
Notice the absence of bars 



























Snooky, of motion picture fame, is 
an attraction at the zoo 
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the municips il water system, thus afford- 
ing in miniature studies of the impounding 
system on the county’s watershed areas. 

Standing at the foot of the hill around 
which are grouped the public homes of 
the heavier animals and most of the birds 
I saw why a private physician willingly 
foregoes much of his lucrative practice 
and devotes many working hours to build- 
ing a combination show- and play-ground 
where visitors, old and young, may be 
made happy. 

A joyous group of children from a near- 
by school were playing beneath a clump of 
tall eucalyptus trees, with not a care to 
mar their healthful pleasures. 


“That,” said the doctor, “is worth 
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more than”the $250,000 put into this 
plant. Multiply those four kiddies by 
100,000 and you'll have the number 
of grown-ups and children who spend 
happy day here sometime during 
the year.” 

As he pointed I looked on over their 
heads at the bird cage we had passed 
on our way down the hill. Taller than 
any other aviary in the world, the big flight 
cage towers 95 feet from its base, with 
finger-like trees affording nesting places 
and protection for hundreds of birds, some 
from such far-distant places as New 

Guinea and the Bahamas. 

An American eagle perched proudly 
atop the tallest of the trees, while scat- 
tered among the branches I could see a 
Victoria Crowned Pigeon, a Panamanian 
Toucan, a Aa ur of Australian natives—an 
Ibis and Native Companion—and on the 
ground, sarus cranes from India swaying 
dangerously on one foot. Nearly 1,000,- 
000 feet of flying space there! 

He led me on past caves dug in the side 
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of a hill, wherein live foxes and other 
small animals, to the “lion cage.” I 
expected to see the conventional bar type 
home, with plenty of steel between the 
king and me, but was destined for a 
surprise, repeated again later, when I 
received my introduction to five varieties 


of bear. 
Not a bar between lion or bear and 
liberty! Instead of a cage, the home is 


called a grotto, with no means of restraint 
other than a deep moat concealed from 
view by low walls and hedges. 

Lions are lions and tigers are tigers to a 
tenderfoot, but the bears “looked differ- 
ent.” You can take your choice of the 
Himalayan, the Malay Sun, the Black, 
the great Kodiak from Kodiak Island, 
Alaska, and the cutest of the quintet—the 
cinnamon bear, Lady Jason. 


ADY JASON—with a history! 
She was a full-fledged sailor in 
her day! Early in her life, Lady Jason 
went to sea, regularly enrolled as an 
apprentice seaman (or sea lady) on the 
U.S. S. Fason, a naval collier. But she 
disturbed the captain’s peace, slept on 
watch, stole medical supplies (to wit: one 
pint of spirits frumenti) wrecked several 
sleeping quarters—and was piped overside, 
dishonorably discharged, at San Diego, 
where she enlisted for life with the zoo. 
Yet I was glad to meet her and she 
anxious to rub noses but Mike, a four- 
year-old Borneo orang-utan, quartered 
nearby, appeared too jealous. I feared 
his wrath. Mike performed as blithely as 
a circus clown to attract our attention 
after we had left Lady Jason. With an 
(Continued on page 56) 
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cA Story ofa 
Poor Young -ACan 
Who Fell in Love 
With the Queen 
of the (Carnival 


By 
Adriana Spadoni 


HREE hundred dollars down 
The balance of four hundred 
in five inonths. And it is to 
give her away; for the San 
Calogero is a good boat, 
although small and in need of paint.” 





As he spoke, Stefano spat over the 


wharf rail into the sea, a gesture as final as 
the setting of a legal seal. 

The young man standing beside him 
did not answer but continued to stare 
thoughtfully down upon the little boat 
rocking on the incoming tide. The San 
Calogero was indeed small and in need 
of repair. Her speed was not a matter 
of boast. Compared with the fine launches 
about her, she was like an old woman, 
shriveled and weary from work. But her 
engine was in good condition and one 
man could handle her alone. 

“Well?” Stefano’s small black eyes 
glinted sharply. ‘Must wait a year to 
accept a gift like that?” 

Francesco shrugged impatiently and 
went on with his thinking. 

Three hundred dollars! It was every 
cent that he had managed to save. But 
unless he closed with Stefano the fleet 
would sail south for the albacore fishing 
without him, and he would be left among 
the old men to putter with the local catch. 

For another year he would continue to 
work for wages and eat out his heart in 
silent love for Gemma. But one good 
season with the albacore, then master of 
his own boat, he might go without shame 
to old Lorenzo, her father, and ask for 
the hand of Gemma. At the prospect the 
color paled in his clear brown cheek and 
his strong hands trembled. 
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Fie Queen of she 


(‘arnival 


In all the world there 
was no girl so beautiful 
as she. Far out on the 
dark water Francesco 
laughed at the stars 
because they were less 
bright than her eyes; 
mocked at the darkness of night, pale 
beside the blackness of her hair. Even 
the soft lapping of the waves against 
the boat side was harsh compared with the 
liquid sweetness of her laughter. 


O have Gemma for his own. To 

see those shy eyes light with love 
of him alone. To carry the memory of 
those red lips through the chill foggy 
nights. To return to the warm circle of 
her arms! 
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Francesco wiped the cold beads of 
moisture from his forehead and turned to 
Stefano. 

“Bene. Tomorrow I will bring the 
money. Have ready the papers early in 
the morning.” 

And, feigning not to see the glittering 
satisfaction in the eyes of Stefano, the 
miser, he went quickly down the wharf. 

In the room above the shed, where 
Tommaso the boss kept old nets and tools, 
Francesco locked the door and drew the 
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canvas sack of his savings trom under the 
mattress. Again and again he counted 
the contents, making little piles of notes 
and silver, although he knew the amount 
exactly, even to the denomination of 
every bill and coin. 

Three hundred dollars to a cent. 
Francesco laughed softly. Gone now 


was all memory of past hardship, the 


weeks he had lived meagerly on bread and 
onions, borne the insults of that slave 
driver Tommaso, patiently piled the 
wealth in which he himself had no share. 
Forgotten the torture of those nights 
when, returning from a visit to Lorenzo, 
he recalled every turn of Gemma’s lovely 
head, every quiver of those maddening 
red lips, and cursed the terrible strength 
of his love which kept him silent before 
her. 

Now, in three days, when the boats left 
for San Pedro, he would go with them. 


{SUNSET 


And in two months he 
would return a free man. 

Rising, Francesco swept 
the notes and coin back 
into the canvas sack, con- 
cealed it beneath the mat- 
tress, and, fearing to be longer alone with 
the thought of the future, went out. 

For an hour he wandered through the 


’ 


In the big tent Gemma reigned, 
and always beside her moved 
Tonetli, resplendent with a white 
flower in his bultonhole, his eyes 
hungry with love for the 
carnival queen 


streets, watching the final preparations 
for the great carnival which had been the 
talk of the Quarter for weeks and which 
would open in two days. Already the big 
tent was up, the ferris wheel and merry- 
go-round in place. Strings of bright lights 
festooned the roadways. But tonight as 
he walked, Francesco smiled proudly to 
himself and his heart swelled with a sense 
of proprietorship. Did not Gemma lead 
the race for Queen of the Carnival? 
Dressed in white satin, a crown upon 
her head, Gemma would ride in a fine 
automobile, all draped with flags and 
preceded by a band. She would shake 
hands with the mayor of the city, receive 
homage from the greatest. But even so 
arrayed she would be no more beautiful to 
him than when, enduring the garrulous 
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gossip of her father, he watched the slim 
brown hands knitting socks for the old 
man, or caught the shy sweet smile she 
sometimes bestowed upon him. 

At the thought of the dark eyes turned 
even thus shyly upon him, Francesco’s 
throat tightened and a need to see her 
swept him, so strong that he could not 
resist, although only two days before he 
had sat until close on midnight in the 
kitchen of Lorenzo the crab- 
fisher. 

She will no doubt be tired 
with excitement and busy,” 
he argued weakly as his feet 
moved slowly in the direction 
of her home. “And since I 
am to be two long months 
without sight of her, perhaps 
it is better that I do not—” 

But even as he spoke he 
knocked upon the door, and 
Lorenzo opened. 


OR half an hour he sat 
in his usual place bat- 
tling to keep his attention on 
the droning monologue of the 
old man, while his eyes re- 
mained glued to the door 
through which Gemma would 
finally come. But tonight 
Lorenzo droned onand on and 
the door remained closed. At 
last Francesco spoke. 
“And the Signorina Gem- 
ma?” he ventured, “‘she is no 
doubt busy with the carnival? 


A deep sigh broke from 
Lorenzo and a cautioning gesture indi- 
cated the closed door. 

“A misfortune! A crime! But—what 
does one expect in this country, where the 
dollar is worshipped even as the Blessed 
Mother in the old country? My Gemma, 
my most beautiful Gemma will not be 
Queen of the Carnival, since that creature 
with the face of a turnip and the body of a 
dried root—Carlotta, the daughter of 
Pietro, king of the sardine fishers—now 
has more votes than my girl.” 

Francesco half rose from his chair, as if 
this statement were an enemy to be com- 
bated with physical violence. 

“Ecco,” returned the old man sadly, 
“ft is the truth. Until yesterday my 
Gemma was in advance, but—” 

A motion of the knotted hands con- 
signed Gemma to a place far in the rear. 

“All day she cries and cries,” he went 
on, “since her heart is very proud and she 
hoped much to be Queen. But—Dio 
mio, what chance has a poor man in this 
rich land? I have this shack, this little 
lot and my miserable boat, and when I go 
back to my own Italy I must sell these 
things for the passage and to leave my 
daughter even an excuse for a marriage 
portion. But money now I have not, 
while the father of that monstrosity Car- 
lotta can buy many votes.” 

Francesco sank back upon his chair 
while Lorenzo went on _ bewailing the 
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perfidy of Carlotta’s father, who, by 
waiting until almost the end of the 
contest, had succeeded in outstripping 
Gemma at a much lower cost than if he 
had begun sooner. At the height of his 
tirade the door opened and Gemma 
appeared. Her cheeks were pale and 
there were dark circles under the lovely 
eyes. 
“Enough, Father. It does no good to 
waste anger. Carlotta has many rich 
friends and I am far behind. But it hurts 
here,” and she laid her small brown hand 
on her breast, “that I should enter the 
race to be queen and fail.” 

With a stifled sigh Gemma sat down 
and began to knit one of the warm socks 
she was always making for the old man. 

But the wrath of Lorenzo could not be 
stemmed instantly, and for a few mo- 
ments he continued to bemoan the injus- 
tice of wealth, the hopeless pain of 
poverty, while Gemma. sat, her head 
bowed above her work. Not once did she 
glance toward Francesco, but he saw the 
lovely lips tremble and the soft round 
throat contract with unshed tears. 

Finally he could endure it no longer 
and left without daring one word of 
sympathy, lest his love unleashed 
should sweep him to open avowal. _ 

But, alone in his room he lay till 
dawn, staring before him and, clear as 
if etched in the darkness, Gemma bent 
above her work, the beautiful crimson 
lips quivering, the soft round throat 
struggling to control her sobs. 

Early in the morning Francesco rose, 
drew the little canvas sack from its 
hiding place and went out. 

An hour later he 
sat mending an old 
net on the wharf 
while Stefano gesticu- 
lated with rage above 
him. 

“You made the 
bargain and now you 
say ‘no’,” shouted 
Stefano. 

Francesco looked 
up quietly. “I have 
changed the mind.” 

“Thief!” vocifer- 


ated Stefano. “You 

gave your word. 4 
There is no honor in —— 
you.” 


“Enough!” com- 
manded _ Francesco. 
“And, since the San 
Calogero is such a 
good bargain there 
will be other buyers.” 

“At the last min- 
ute?” wailed Stefano. 
“With the first boats 
leaving tonight? You 
are a—” 

“Go!” commanded Francesco. ‘An- 
other word and I throw you into the sea.” 

Mumbling his rage, Stefano went, 
while Francesco settled again to mending 
the net, humming as he worked. For 
now, although the little canvas sack was 
empty and the fleet would sail without 
him, Gemma would be Queen of the Car- 
nival. 

Not even when he passed the San 
Calogero bobbing on the swell, did regret 


“Why—why—’ 
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” she murmured. “Every night 
I come here to wait and pray—but 
thou didst not come” 





of the Carnival: 


touch him. Nor when, all that evening, 
he sat at his window watching the bustle 
and confusion on the wharf as the first 
boats left for the south. Alone in his 
little room above the shed, he listened to 
the shouts and laughter of those departing 
and smiled happily. Then the sounds 
died away, the red mast lights faded like 
paling stars, darkness closed in and all 
was still. 

“My Queen!” murmured Francesco. 
“My own beautiful, beautiful Queen!” 

For two days he moved in a daze of 
happiness as great as Gemma’s own, not 
daring to intrude upon her whose fame 
now ran through the Quarter like fire, so 
that even the big American papers pic- 
tured her loveliness and her name was on 
all tongues. 


UT on the second night Francesco 
came from his trance-like joy, and, 
dressing in his best, joined the throng 
outside the big tent awaiting the arrival 
of the Queen. It seemed that he stood a 
lifetime before the fanfare of a band 
announced her approach, and he saw her, 
dazzling beyond his wildest imagining. 
Dressed in white satin, a crown upon 












her head, she came 
in a fine automobile 
draped all over/with 
flags. And, like a servant beside her, sat 
Amadeo Tonetti, political boss of the 
Quarter, king of bootleggers, head of the 
salmon trust, he whose power reached into 
the farthest and darkest corners, wher- 


ever honor could be bought and men 
bribed to do his bidding. 
On they came, Gemma smiling and 
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bowing to her subjects. But the eyes of 
the great man beside her turned neither 
to left nor right, but remained fixed upon 
Gemma, his heart bare for all men to see. 

Now the powerful arc light playing in 
the sky dropped, focussing the queen and 
the man humble beside her. 

“Madonna mia!” laughed the woman 
standing closest to Francesco, “it needs 
no light to see what has happened to 
Tonetti. Already he is mad with love for 
our beautiful queen.” 

Sudden darkness enveloped Francesco. 
The blaring music dimmed in his ears. 
His body grew cold and stiff. For a 
moment he closed his eyes. Then, at the 
rumble of excitement, he opened them. 
The car was close, so close that he could 
have reached out and touched her. 

“Gemma!” The word strangled in 
Francesco’s throat as the great man 
leaned forward and whispered something 
in her ear. The eyes like stars with 
happiness looked into his, color softly 
flooded the lovely cheeks. The white 
ringed hand of Tonetti lay for a moment 
on hers. 

Then the car moved on as if drawn for- 
ward by the shouts of “Viva! Viva La 
Regina! Gemma, La Bella! Viva, La 
Bellissima!” 

“Ecco,” went on the woman standing 
closest, “‘she has done well. They say he 
has a fine house on the Marina and that 
his old mother wears silk even on week 
days, and has a servant to wash the 
dishes. In truth Gemma will be a queen 
and we must bow when we speak to her.” 

“If we ever see her at all,” returned 
another, craning her neck 
to catch a closer look at 
Gemma, who, now de- 
scended from -the car, 
was entering the tent on 
the arm of Tonetti, while 
the crowd closed behind 
her, flooding in like a 
swollen river bursting 
its dam. 

Striking right and left, 
Francesco beat a path 
for himself through the 
throng, so that men 
glared after him, and 
only the merry spirit of 
carnival saved him from 
attack. 
~ Again Francesco lay 
till dawn staring into 
the darkness. But now, 
etched in the night, 
\ Gemma’s eyes smiled 
1 up into the hot hungry 
eyes of Tonetti while the 

white ringed hand lay 
upon hers. 

For seven nights the 
searchlight lit the sky 
and the streets resounded 
with the laughter of men 
and shrieks of girls as 
the huge swings swung 

high. In the big tent Gemma reigned, 
and always beside her moved Tonetti, 
resplendent with a white flower in his 
buttonhole, glittering rings on his fingers, 
his eyes hungry with love for the carnival 
queen. 

And by day his limousine stood before 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Horse With 
Fifty Million 
Friends 


NE morning in Septem- 

ber, 1916, Pat Chris- 

man, now Tom Mix’s 

ranch foreman, was driving 

through Hollywood when 
his attention was attracted by a six- 
months colt shuttling its way in and out 
the trafic on Sunset Boulevard. The little 
sorrel chap was all legs and head, ewe- 
necked and fuzzy-tailed, but there were 
indications in the way he took care of him- 
self which said to Pat’s trained eye that 
the colt had real brains tucked away in the 
right place. The baby sorrel, it developed, 
was following his mother, a scrawny mare 
who earned her dubious living by pulling 
the wagon of a city vegetable peddler. 
Chrisman stopped the peddler and offered 
him, horseman fashion, ten dollars for the 
colt. The owner demurred; he suggested 
that fifty would be about right. Twenty 
minutes later the bill of sale was made 
out on an old letter head of the Interior 
Department which, Chrisman found in 
his car, and Tony was sold —for eighteen 
dollars. 

There may be blue blood in Tony’s 
ancestry somewhere. Nobody knows. 
His conformation suggests a scrub mare, 
perhaps with a Thoroughbred strain some 
generations back, bred to a registered 
Percheron, but that is just a guéss: Form 
your Own opinion next time you see him 
on the screen. 

Tony’s new owner realized that the 
first step was to fill out the scrawny body, 
to give the little sorrel a fund of strength 
and endurance on which he might draw 
in the strenuous times to come. At the 
end of a year Pat was almost in despair. 
The colt was bright, everybody agreed 
on that, but in looks he was far from the 
picture horse of Pat’s dreams. The long, 
skinny ewe-neck continued to sag; it 
seemed as if no amount of hay and oats 
could hide the hollows between those 
springing ribs. Six months passed, a 
year, and then, but so gradually no one 
could tell just the time, Tony began to 
carry himself like a member of the aris- 
tocracy. The ewe-neck filled; he learned 
to tuck in his chin till it touched his chest, 
bringing out the full beauty-curve of the 
crest. His weight, all in his haunches 
as a colt, seemed to spread forward, 
concealing the unsightly hollows. The 
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By 


Fust what happens when 
the south end of a 
lumber wagon gets 
in Tony’s way 


knotty legs became 
smooth and delicate. 
At three Tony was a 
delight to the eye. 

Now his real educa- 
tion began. Under care- 
ful tutelage he learned 
the gaits; then came 
jumping, then such 
trick work as picking 
up objects and untying 
ropes. And always was 
the idea borne in upon 
his mind that nowhere, 
under any circum- 
stances, would he be 
intentionally hurt. He 
was ready for the 
camera. 


IKE many of the 

famous stars he 
began at the bottom, 
as an “‘extra horse.” But between pic- 
tures his education was continued. He 
thought hard and learned quickly. He 
kept his eyes and ears open and his mouth 
shut. In a year Tony was a star in his 
own right. 

Of Tony’ s intelligence the stories are 
innumerable. He knows the camera lines 
and never commits the unpardonable 
offense of walking into a scene. Where 
the average movie horse off duty slumps 
on three legs i in lazy comfort Tony’s ears 
are pricked forward as he watches every 
move of the actors. His tutor says he 
has forgotten more stunts than he knows. 
Three rehearsals on a new trick are 
enough; then the little horse goes through 
his part like a veteran. On his trip 
abroad he learned to take the roll of the 
boat loosekneed, as a sailor does. And 
because he can study out a situation and 
solve the problem for himself he is as much 
at home on a steamer deck or in a ball 
room as he is on the lot at Westwood. 
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No motion picture 

star can boast of a 

more noble profile 
than TONY’S 


Nor is Tony easily 
discouraged when the 
world doesn’t go just as 
he would have it. In 
a certain picture it was 
Tony’s part to carry 
his rider safely across a 
bridge made from a 
single log. For the 
purpose of rehearsing 
the log was raised some 
five feet above the 
ground. But there was 
one real difficulty; a 
horse tracks about eigh- 
teen inches, and this 
log measured only sixteen inches in width. 
Tony eyed it dubiously, then he edged 
carefully out on its tic klish surface. Sud- 
denly a hind foot missed its place and 
Tony fell heavily to the soft earth be- 
neath. Discouraged? Not a bit of it. 
He scrambled to his feet, shook himself 
thoroughly, blew through his nose once 
or twice, and was ready to try it again. 
Four times in succession Tony took his 
fall in the interests of art, then he learned 
the trick. After that he was ready to 
cross the Grand Canyon on that log if 
anybody wanted it. Walking round the 
coping of a building, five stories above the 
street, means nothing to him. Ever see 
him do it? 

Tony’ s courage is not the courage of 
ignorance. I’ve said his confidence springs 
from the fact that he knows none of his 
handlers will intentionally hurt him. But 
his is a venturous profession in which 
accidents frequently happen. If he is 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Above: Balboa Beach, Calif.—Flying 
the “Folly Roger” in approved pirate 
style, society girl buccaneers took 
part in the sea carnival which 
marked the opening of the Southern 
California Yachting Association’s 
Annual Regatta, on Newport Bay, 
near Los Angeles. This is Miss 
Fune White, one of the leaders of 
; the girl buccaneers 
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Right: Mrs. Chester 
Fohn Noonan, formerly 
Miss Frances Vivian 
Lewis, daughter of Mrs. 
Oscar Kent Lewis of 
Salt Lake City, whose 
marriage was one of 
the smart matrimonial 
events of the summer 
season. Mr. and Mrs. 
Noonan will make their 
home in Los Angeles 
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Above: Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Cameron Church, 
are shown in unconventional 
garb in the Del Monte Forest 
at Pebble Beach, California. 
Mrs. Frederick C. Church 
was formerly Muriel 
Vanderbilt 
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Left: Mrs. Guy E. Riegel y 
Spokane who has gone 
through the recent tourna- 
ment at the Spokane Country 
Club with flying colors. Mrs. 
Riegel was runner-up at 
Seattle in 1925, and at 
Tacoma in 1924 was 
medalist 
C. L. SHEELEY PHOTO 
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Below: Los Angeles, Calif —With 
this charming family to care for 
there is no wonder that Will Rogers 
keeps busy. Will, Fr. (standing) 
has just returned from Europe 
where he left his father. The other 
members of the family, Fimmy, 
Mary and Mrs. Rogers are now 
en route to London 
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/nteresting Glimpses of Westerners and Uisitors in the West 





a 
; 7 
| a | Left: Mr. Rov Bayly of Flint- 
; i ridge, California, taking 


five bars 
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Right: Miss Mabel Seeley of 
Flintridge, Cal., jumping her 
mount over a stone fence 
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Right: Left to right—Sidney Ehr- 
man of San Francisco, Mrs. Elsie 
Broughir of Oakland, Captain Claude 
Crichton Cartlege of London, England; 
Esther Ehrman and Mr. Ehrman of 
San Francisco, at races of Tahoe 
Power Boat Club off Tahoe Tavern 
Pier recently 


Below: Left to right Mrs. John B. 
White and her daughter, Miss Facque- 
line; Mrs. Victor Poillet, and Mrs. 
Charles P. Lund, all of Spokane, 
watching players tee off in the recent 
Pacific Northwest Golf Association 
tournament at the Spokane 


Club 
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Left: Miss Carolyn Swartz 
of California, runner-up for 
Oregon state tennis cham- 
pionship recently held on the 
Irvington club courts in Port- 
land. Right: Miss Marion 
Green of Portiana, high 
school champion, who was 
eliminated by Miss Swartz 
in an early round 
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A patrol rendezvous in the hills above Eagle Pass, Texas. 





in charge of the week’s operations on the border 


Patrolmen have met here for conference with the patrol inspector 








Guardians of our Border 


By HELEN RALEY 


This Forceful 
Article Tells of the 
Men on Guard 
Along the Rio 
Grande andthe 
“Boot-legging” of 
Immigrants 

NIGHT scene on the Rio 

Grande, that history-making 

river which rims our South- 

west. Perhaps it is inky 

dark; perhaps a ‘‘moon 

night,” with sky above and sand beneath, 


alike, bright-silvered. It may be ten 
o'clock or midnight—that makes litle 
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difference. Night belongs to coyote folk. 

If you were there, you would listen 
for their voices, the shrill yelp of fox- 
creatures. You would watch to see 
them skulking out from shelter in the 
mesquite flats. If you were a tender- 
foot, unused to the ways of their tribe, 
you might even feel a tiny thrill of fear 
at the sharp, far-echoing cry of the 
animal which presently comes slinking 
forth from cover, to lift its nose and 
wail again. 

But, if you knew the Border you would 
have in mind a very different genus, 
speedy as his namesake in the get-away, 
a coward and skulker, too, this Rio 
Grande region his favored prowling place. 
There the resemblance ends. Savage as 

2 wolf, greedy as a hyena, deadly as a 
y Peand back rattler is the two-legged 
“coyote” whose business is smuggling 
aliens across our lower Border. 
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Much quieter are his operations than 
those of the comparatively harmless, 
four-footed beast. Out of the fog and 
silence from the opposite side of the 
stream comes a muffled sound, the knock- 
ing of one stone against another. Al- 

most at once, from the nearer river bank, 
a faint reply—tap! tap! tap! Coyote sig- 
nals: “All quiet, bring ’em over!” 


ROM the southern bank a boag sets 

out, paddling slowly ‘cross.’ On 
the United States side a figure crouches, 
ready to help with landing. Dim shapes 
stumble ashore. The skiff goes back. 
Into the mesquite flats, shadowed, thorny, 
mysterious as any desert, these travelers 
of the night fade and disappear. 

They are aliens, making illegal entry 
into this country. Dodging the Atlantic 
seaports, either because they are on record 
as deportees or because the quota for 
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their nationality has been exceeded, they 
approach the Texas boundary line. So 
doing, necessarily they must depend on 
others. What can they know of routes, 
across such illimitable plains? Of distance, 
even, to the larger cities where they hope 
to hide themselves? Suppose they could 
speak English, how ask direction, when 
they must keep off the highways and 
avoid day travel—at least until some dis- 
tance from the border. Guides they 
need, as much as Savage-Landor in 
Thibet or Roosevelt on his expedition 
to the River of Doubt. So they fall into 
the clutches of the coyote pack. 

The alien-smuggling gang has been, for 
three years past, wonderfully well organ- 
ized. Now, the “industry” rather lan- 
guishes, having been dealt a severe jolt by 
certain officials of United States _Immi- 
gration District 22. “But it will 
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fabrication. The United States has con- 
tracts with ships plying between our ports 
and those of Europe, but not with those 
bound for Vera Cruz, Tampico, or Puerto 
Mexico. Runners from these, w orking i in 
conjunction with the smuggling ‘rings’, 
induce many foreigners to come to the 
southern republic. On account of fluctu- 
ating labor conditions, they may, after 
landing, fail to get work; or they may feel 
dissatisfied. Then—well, i it’ S. only a step 
to our territory! About 95° © of them 
never expect to remain in Mexico anyway. 
So, in Tampico, Mexico City, Monterey 
(which is a sort of clearing house), Ladis- 
laus and Pietro and Dvorak and the rest 
meet agents of the smuggling ring. 
“What happens after that is their own 
affair. They may—or may not—escape 
with their lives. It all depends. The 
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31 
able Felix Salinas, Inspector of Immigra*= 
tion at Nuevo Laredo. 

“Now, the aliens are brought by car or 
truck to points about opposite one or more 
of the ‘stations’ just mentioned. There each 
man pays from $100 to $1000 to the go- 
between, who turns him over to an agent, 
then returns to Monterey. A new bar- 
gain must be struck at the water route, the 
actual passing of the boundary. The 
agent sizes up his fare, collects anywhere 
from $10 to $1000’—one can imagine 
that, with the goal in sight, here is the 
psy ‘chological moment for ‘making a kill- 
ing’, financially; should the victim resist, 
that killing may be literal!—“takes him 
to some remote spot along the bank and 
ferries him over by night in a_ skiff. 
Should the river be low, they wade it. 
That alien’s feet once set on soil of the 
Promised Land, he is fair game 
for another fleecing. The guide 








begin again!” is the prediction of 








a man who knows. 

Chat man is William M. Han- 
son, who for forty-one years was an 
othcer on the Rio Grande border. 
From the experience of those 
years he could pretty nearly draw 
a surveyor’s plat of the chaparral, 
or a family tree of the coyotes 
(the decent, four-legged kind), so 
diligently, so observantly, has he 
traversed the cactus-dotted sands 
along our southwestern line. He 
has served as deputy sheriff and 
deputy United States Marshal. 
Then Roosevelt made him United 
States Marshal. During the War 
he did duty as Senior Captain of 
Texas Rangers. Riding line over 
seven hundred miles, from New 
Mexico to the Gulf,—yes, William 
M. Hanson knows his Rio! And 
here is the way he sums up the 
alien smuggling situation. 

“It is partly an aftermath of 
the war deportations. Then a 
great number of dangerous radi- 
cals and anarchists, especially 
those belonging to southern 
Europe, were sent out from the 
United States over the gang plank. 
Their return through Atlantic 
ports being prevented by the fact 
that names, descriptions and finger prints 
are on file. They are frantic to gain 
entry. Money is no object; some are will- 
ing and able to spend thousands if only 
they may passour Mexican border. And,” 
adds Hanson grimly, “the smuggler al- 
ways sees that they don’t get away with 
any money on them! 

“Another cause for the recent great ac- 
tivity of the alien ‘boot-legging’ is the 1924 
Immigration Law. Its purpose was to 
reduce greatly the number of new-comers, 
to proportion them according to our pres- 
ent national ancestry, and give us a 
chance to assimilate them gradually. Of 
course the quota for each country(2% 
of the nationals computed on a basis of 
our 1890 census) is soon exhausted. The 
surplus tries to jump the fence—or crawl 
under. We find most trouble from those 
whose country has the smallest quota. 

“Third, the smuggling ‘ring’, and others, 











promise the European that he’ll get fabu- 
lous wages in Mexico, paid by oil corpora- 
tions, mining and 
coffee planters. 


a companies, and 
This, of .course, is pure 
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William M. Hanson, 


officer for forty-one vears 


on the Rio Grande, says: 


“Our people do not realize 
the importance of the 


im migratio n problem in 


this country, 


responsibility resting 


upon our branch of the 


government service” 
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who agrees to conduct him— 
afoot, on horseback or by auto- 
mobile—150 to 500 miles within 
the interior of Texas, charges 
and makes him hand over all the 
rest of his money.” 


O much for the plain, un- 
varnished facts of this ugly 
business, as told by the man 
whose job was to prevent it. 
But that is only half the drama 
—the human suffering involved. 
Border patrolmen picked up, last 
summer, a man whose only prayer 
was for anyone—even an immigra- 
tion official—to find him. Days 
of wandering alone and_ lost, 
beneath the burning sun, with 
neither food nor water, had re- 
duced him to a dreadful case. 
Again, it was the officers who 
nursed that alien back to life, 
trickling water from their can- 
teens on his blackened, swollen 
tongue, until he could swallow— 
and carrying him to a doctor. 
One of the most experienced 
patrol and immigration inspect- 
ors, Mr. W. W. Knopp, formerly 


























‘coyote’ is a smuggler who kills. Quite 
commonly aliens with money are assassi- 
nated. Once last year six Italians were 
found dead above Laredo. Another, 
whom we picked up near Sam Fordyce, 
had been shot through the lung, after 
paying $450 to the agent who was con- 
ducting him. And the Government foot- 
ed the bill (for several hundred dollars) 
presented by the hospital which cured 
him.” 

Hanson’s gray eyes soften; evidently 
he is recalling the plight of that unlucky 
pilgrim, who trusted not wisely but too 
well. Again he takes up his tale. 

“At all our border points—Brownsville, 
Hidalgo, Rio Grande City, Roma, Zapata, 
Laredo, Dolores, Eagle Pass, Del Rio— 
are stationed smugglers’ agents. This 
system was adopted by the ‘ring’ after 
abandoning the earlier direct method of 
sending their ‘passengers’ by train to the 
border line. ‘This very convenient sys- 
tem has been partially broken up, thanks 
to the efliciency and cooperation of Mexi- 
can consuls and especially of the Honor- 
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stationed on the Border. and now 
in charge of the San Antonio 
office, tells of finding in the brush a young 
Syrian woman and her child. “She was 
about twenty -four, and said she was 
bound for a point in the far North. Miles 
from anywhere, with the child to think of, 
that poor woman was in a pitiful plight. 
Maybe she wasn’t glad to be picked up, 
even though it did mean deportation! The 
two were to have been brought to the 
interior by an agent in his car. But 
something went wrong—probably he was 
frightened off by our patrol. Theirs is a 
precarious trafhc, even when they mean 
to keep faith.” 

And then the seasoned inspector pro- 
ceeds to paint for you, in the fewest 
possible words, a picture worthy of Rem- 
brandt. The dark, turbid river flowing 
silently on its way to the Gulf; from the 
near bank a flash of light—response from 
the other side by the faint tapping of 
two stones together. A skiff heading in 
with four or five passengers; the “‘look- 
out” man on the Texas side helping to 
tow it ashore and discharge its load. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Lhe Sword of Don J/ulian 


eA Colorful and 
Romantic Serial 
of the Days When 
Gentlemen ¢4d- 
venturers Sailed 
from Old -Aexico 
to Find Fortune 
in the Fabled Land 
of California 


The s tory so far: 
N a dark night in the year 
1768, La Mariposa, the 


beautiful, slipped out of her 

grandfather’s house in Mex- 

ico City to see the Viceroy 
and to ask him to prevail upon her grand- 
father, the Conde del Tovar, not to force 
her to marry against her will. On her 
way Mariposa was attacked by highway- 
men led by an energetic captain whose 
purpose, it appeared, was the capture 
of Mariposa. 

Mariposa cried for help and to her 
rescue came dashing Don Julian, followed 
by his servant, Picton, the broadest, 
sturdiest and most thickheaded rascal in 
old Spain. Don Julian succeeded in 
holding the bandits at bay until a squad 
of soldiers appeared. With their help the 
bandits were put to rout. 

But Don Julian had seen Mariposa, the 
Butterfly, and he had fallen instantly and 
hopelessly in love. With her permission 
he acted as escort, first to the viceregal 
mansion and afterward to her house. 

In the sala the Conde del Tovar was 
raging. His granddaughter to defy him 
thus! Was not the word of the Conde 
law? She should suffer the consequences. 
She was as bad as her brother; they should 
both go packing—La Mariposa to Spain 
and Claudio to California. She might 
learn obedience and he must gain the 
attributes of a man in that unknown land. 

And who was this fine stranger? A 
nobody, of course—quite so! Never 
mind the rescue—what was a rescue at 
the bands of a no-name, an individual one 
had never seen before. Don Julian might 
leave at moment, the sooner the 


any 
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better. And the ter- 
rible old man had his 
way. 

Once upon the 
street Don Julian 
paused, staring moodily at the mansion. 
The tap of light running feet, and the 
sound of a soft voice calling his name 
came to his ears. He turned, unbelieving, 
with joy in his heart. 

“La Mariposa!” 

“Yes, Senor, itis I! I had to come! I 
wanted to thank you. Now I must 
return.” 

“A moment! 
Spain—” 

“It will be without me, Senor. I 
would die first!” 

“But how can you hope—” 

“I hope always. Therefore I live. 
When hope dies, I would want to die, too, 
but I am going to find a way.” 

“Impossible!” 


“No! No! No!’ 


When the ship sails for 


She stamped a slip- 
pered foot. “I will! Already, Senor, I 
begin to think of away. Now I must go.” 

“But I must see you again, senorita!” 


The story continues in detail: 
o ND why must you see me?” The 
maid was suddenly demure. 

“You ask why? Sefiorita, it is because 
I desire nothing so much as the sweet 
privilege of your friendship; that you 
allow me to put my sword, my self and 
my heart at your command.” 

‘Her eyes were very grave now as she 
regi irded him long and anxiously. 

“You mean that, senor? You would 
serve me?” 

“Can you doubt it?” he asked, seeming 
hurt that she should put the distrustful 
thought into words. 

“But you saw me for the first time a 
few hours ago—” 

“Will you allow me to speak? 
the heart, senorita?” 

Even in the moonlight he could see the 
color that was now warmly tinting the 
ivory of her face. Her eyes were down- 


From 


cast. 
“Senor,” she protested, “what mad- 
ness! Madness even that we talk thus 


together.” 

“But we are young, senorita,” and he 
argued with an earnestness that drew her 
shining eyes straight back to his. “We 
have our own lives now—why let others 
mutilate them? Our own hearts—why 
allow them to be crushed? What though 
it was only tonight that I saw you first? 
Did not our fates draw me to you across 
the seas at the foredestined moment?” 

“Hush, sefor! Oh, Virgen Santisima! 
Help me to do the right thing!” Her 
agitation, sprung from a moment of ban- 
ter, gripped her so that she paled and the 
hand so near his own trembled. “Senor,” 
she pleaded. “I can trust you?” 

“To the death. I swear it.” 


“Oh, I must trust some one! I cannot 
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do this thing alone. You are good, senor. 
I dotrust you. Then—tomorrow at mid- 
night, under my window.” 


CHAPTER IV 


N the mansion of the Conde del Tovar 

everything wasturmoil. Onone hand 
the wildest of threats, the most extravi- 
gant curses; on the other, in the breasts of 
three young people, despair expressing 
itself in pale faces, tears, frightened eyes. 
Rage of last night had been but a fore- 
cast of greater rage today. The old 
count trembled from head to foot; reele« 
like a drunken man when servants ran 
to his aid; tottered, shrieking curses, 
through the patio into the sala. Ther: 
he sank into his great chair, fighting fo: 
breath, bereft for once of words. But 
soon he flung off this weakness and gav: 
orders, sending for his messengers as an 
enraged monarch might have called for 
the executioner. Not another night 
would find him in Mexico City, th 
laughing-stock of every man or woman, 
whether of gentle birth or low bred zam) 
Not another hour. One messenger ran 
to the viceregal palace; another to an 
obscure street for one whom the Conde 
designated as “the captain.” At the 
members of his household he stormed: 

“Make yourselves ready, my _ littk 
vipers. You, Don Claudio, start for thi 
wilderness of the furthest northern fron- 
tier and if you die there you will have 
done your utmost for the good name of 
Tovar. Puny bantling! Sickening cock- 
erel! Make yourself ready, for on the 
moment the captain arrives you leave for 
California! Under guard, since that is 
what your escort is—” 

At a smothered wail from his grand- 
daughter he turned his wrath upon her. 

“And you—you—you—! You whom 
I could strike dead at my feet and be 
forgiven by God for the act. Go hide 
your face from me. And make ready. 
I but await a word from His Excellency 
and you start with me for Vera Cruz. 
Once in Spain and married I wash my 
hands of you. Would to God I could 
as easily wash away the blood-stain of 
relationship to you!” 

La Mariposa’s face was deathly white. 
She scarcely heard all his revilement. 
She had counted upon the long quiet 
hours of the coming night in which to 
prepare everything for that desperate 
step she had meant to take. And now 
an hour perhaps would see all plans frus- 
trated, Claudio gone— 

She turned terrified eyes upon her 
brother. He stood with scarcely less 
white a face, his fingers twitching ner- 
vously, now at the hilt of his little walking 
sword, now at the edges of his fur-trimmed 
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senor. 
t mid- 
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Already Mariposa, throwing off her mantilla, had 
drawn out her high comb and was pulling 
down her gloriously luxuriant hair 


jacket, a picture of irresolution and con- 
sternation. Gertrudis, too, was aghast. 

Upon them all the Conde turned his 
back, tossing his hands, crying shrilly: 

“Away with you, the three of you! 
When this wastrel Claudio is safely out 
of Mexico and when you two shameless 
wantons are safely married, then, pray 
God, may I have a little peace.” 

He called for Sebastian, his body ser- 
vant, and the three whom he had dis- 
missed fled to the patio. 

“Tt is your folly that has done this for 
us,” muttered Claudio blankly, his eyes 
reproachful upon his sister’s face. 


[SUNSET 


“Quick!” whispered the girl, catching 
his arm. “To my room where we can 
see if even yet something may not be 

; : 


done.’ 

“Even yet? Are you mad? He has 
sent for the captain! I'll be on my way 
to exile in that seven-times-accursed 
wilderness within the hour.” 

Gertrudis turned sing eyes upon 
La Mariposa. 

“Claudio is right. 
There is no time.” 

La Mariposa suddenly stiffened, her 
head lifted, both little hands clenched 


at her sides. 


Now we are ruined. 
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“You two, you are cowards! We are 
not lost yet! What we had planned to 
accomplish at leisure we must do in haste, 
that is all. Come!” 

She turned and ran down the corridor 
to a flight of stone steps and up to her 
room above. Her pallor fled and the ric 
red of excitement flooded her cheeks 
while her eyes shone. After her, heart- 
ened a little by her own desperate deter- 
mination, came Claudio and Gertrudis. 

“We are going to succeed yet! I have 
sworn upon all that is most sacred that 
I will not go to Spain to marry that old 
man whom I hate. There will be haste, 
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yes; but when all is tumult and anger, 
trifles escape detection.” 

Gertrudis suddenly caught a spark 
from the girl’s fiery spirit. 

“Juana is right! Quick, Claudio!” 

Claudio was not the one to withstand 
such suasion as came from two deter- 
mined girls ready to take any desperate 
step. 
her mantilla, had drawn out her high 
comb and was pulling down her gloriously 
Juxuriant hair. With it streaming about 
her to her waist she ran for a pair of long 
shears. 

“Let me have them,” said Gertrudis, 
instantly divining the other girl’s plan. 
“Bar the door, Claudio. And you, too, 
be making ready.” 

Claudio like one in a half-trance obeyed. 
La Mariposa caught up her hair in both 
hands and for an instant stood regarding 
herself in her mirror. A little tremor 
shook her; now, brought abruptly and 
hy no easy stages to the actual deed, it 
took on new gravity. Here was a 
terrible thing to do. But her momentary 
weakness fled; better by far to 

sacrifice those masses of hair 
than to keep them for the fin- 
gers of an old man in Spain 
to caress. 

“Quick, Gertrudis!”” She hid 
her face in her hands; a little 
shudder shook her as she heard 
the snip of the shears and at 
her feet fell the first of the long 
tresses. 


I YO the closet there, 
Claudio,” urged Gertrudis, 
and again the shears snipped 
and the long hair fell. 
out your clothes as you 
them off.” 
Claudio, in the closet, flung 
forth a broad hat, lace-edged; a 
tight-fitting jacket, fur- trimmed; 
1 broad Fs blue s: ish; a pair 

of cordovan boots. His sword 
followed. Gertrudis stopped _ briefly 
in her work, running to his door with 
a handful of garments. Thereafter to 
such good account did they make haste 
that in less than half the hour which they 
counted theirs the thing was done. La 
Mariposa, with Don Claudio’s hat drawn 
low over her face, his small sword—of 
which she was tremendously afraid—at 
her side, a gentleman’s handkerchief in 
her hand and lifted carelessly to her lips, 
was as dandified a young cavalier as ever 
swaggered on parade or smoked a per- 
fumed cigaret. A natural mimic, she 
copied Claudio’s slightest gesture; lan- 
guid, nonchalant, haughty after that 
sleepy fashion professed by her brother. 
Again she looked into her mirror; a warm 
flush tinged her cheeks and her eyes 
brightened. Since fate dictated that she 
should dress as a boy, some degree of 
solace lay in the fact that her new costume 
became her slender gracefulness. 

“They'll never guess,” cried Gertrudis, 
“Certainly not at a time of excitement 
like this. Oh, if Claudio can only do 
half as well!’ / 

“For Claudio it will be much easier. 
He has but to keep my mantilla about his 
face and his hands hid; to weep and sigh, 
and shake his head. Come, Claudio.” 


take 
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Already his sister, throwing off 


“Toss jf 
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The two girls ran to him, whispering a 
He was to walk 


hundred instructions. 
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CHAPTER V 
oe arapping at the door and 


thus, to sigh in this way, to weep his time a summons from the 
quietly, Conde del Tovar. Don Claudio must come 
The hour passed. Another. A servant immediately. Claudio started, muttered, 


came to the door with a message from 
the Conde. Was Claudio with them? 
What were they doing? They were to 
be ready at any moment. The servant 
retreated, instructed to say they would 
be ready; that they were together for 
their farewells. 

“Has the captain come?” 
thought to ask. 

No. El capitan had not yet arrived but 
was expected every instant. 

La Mariposa began to sparkle. Hope 
revived. Surely the Virgin Mary to 
whom she had addressed so many prayers 
would intercede with the good God; surely 
there would be a delay until midnight 
when Don Julian came. 

Still another hour passed. Dusk was 
coming. After dusk, how their hearts 
would leap up! Little the chance of 
discovery after dark. ‘They stirred rest- 
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Wild Geese 


By Mary Caro.tyn Davies 


Wild geese and a wide sky 


Swept with winds from the. sea; 


A wedge of geese that hover high 


And fight to be free; 


hat fight and leave and wing and go 
To where new countries are. 


And I must stay; but my heart with them 


Flies high and far! 


lessly back and forth. Don Claudio ac- 
customed himself to bodice and skirt and 
mantilla. He took mincing steps, tutored 
at every turn. His only fears were for 
the future, the many days to come. But 
the girls were quick to reassure him; all 
danger would be passed after tonight. 
He would have nothing to do but hide 
his face; on ship-board he would have 

only to be sea-sick. The Conde was sure 
to be confined to his bed during the 
entire voyage; there would be no prying 
eyes. 

La Mariposa posed, strode, halted, 
even doffed her great hat and bowed. 
Thus had Don Julian bowed at her coach 
door. She made a gesture toward that 
terrifying sword at her hip which not for 
worlds would she have drawn; she prac- 
tised “walking like a man.” 

“You see! Our prayers have been an- 
swered. We shall have all the time we 
want; perhaps even papd- -grande’s anger 
will cool so that he will decide to have his 
sleep and there will be no start until to- 
morrow after all.” 

At the first moment of actual darkness 
La Mariposa went to the window. 

“He will come,” she said to herself over 
and over. “He will not wait until mid- 
night. He will come early. In time.” 
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“Well, then, I’m coming,” and made the 
first step to obey before he remembered 
and stared at his sister. They stood looking 
at each other in alarm. 

“It is I who must go,” whispered La 
Mariposa, and despite all the fortitude 
for which she struggled a shiver shook 
her. ‘Now is the test!” 

“We were fools to think of it,” 
Claudio. “There is no hope 
wild a masquerade.” 

“Its hope lies in its very madness,” 
whispered Gertrudis. “Juana, every- 
thing depends on you now.” 

La Mariposa took a step forward, 
paused, ran back for Claudio’s cloak, 
touched up the curls under the hat-brim, 
set a gloved hand upon her hip and swag- 
gered out. Her heart was beating furi- 
ously, her color came and went dis- 
tressingly but she kept the slim grace 

of her young body erect, her head 

proudly lifted and her hat as low 
drawn as could be done with 
safety. The big handkerchief 
she brushed back and _ forth 
against her lips. 

Her spirits leaped as, half wa) 
down the stairs, she saw that 
her grandfather was walking up 
and down in the patio. More 
shadows, less light here! Smil- 
ing fortune befriended her. Then 
she saw that he was not alone. 
A dark-cloaked, spare, tall man 
stood near—the captain! Sh« 
came to a halt as soon as she 


groaned 
from so 


dared, just within the pati 
where the light was most 
obscure. 

“Claudio,” announced — the 


Conde, confronting her sternly, 
his anger replaced by a cruel 
calm, “the hour has come, 
sped by your own folly, when you begin 
to pay for that folly. You should thank 

God and the Viceroy and perhaps reserve 

1 little gratitude for your grandfather, 
jae you are able to pay that price in a 
brief exile. You will do me the kindness 
to remember that, after me, you are the 
5 of the house of Tovar and you are 

» bear yourself accordingly. You go 
ie an escort of four, and the captain 
here assumes responsibility for your safety 
and your return when such a return is 
permitted. You will be treated with the 
deference due one of your birth but you 
are not to be deceived into thinking that 
any course of action is to be allowed you 
saving the one that has been indicated. 
Your escort will oblige you where such 
action is commensurable with their duty; 
in any other case you will consider your- 
self under arrest to them. Captain 
Salazar is ready. The horses are outside 
and you have a long ride before the first 
stop. I trust I may count upon your 
uncomplaining obedience?” 

La Mariposa inclined her head, imitat- 
ing Claudio, no longer afraid of detection 
by the old man’s eyes but now suddenly 
plunged into even deeper terror. She 
was to go immediately; as if that were 
not bad enough there was the shock 
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of the new discovery—the captain who 
was to head her escort was none other 
than the one who, only last night, had 
beset her coach in the Plaza Mayor! 

Now was she on the verge of disclosing 
everything, for the cry had sprung almost 
to her lips: “‘It is he who played high- 
wayman last night! The man who would 
have carried me off—to what fate?” Yet 
she stifled the impulse and her only an- 
swer was the bow in imitation of Claudio. 


“ OU have nothing to say?” de- 

manded the Conde. 

She could only toss up her hands in a 
little helpless gesture and let them fall to 
her sides. Her senses were numbed; she 
could scarcely think. To go now, so 
many hours before midnight! To go at 
the mercy of Captain Salazar! She was 
one walking in darkness among pitfalls, 
fearful of stepping either forward or back. 

“Come,” snapped the Conde. “It is 
time to have this over with. You stand 
there like no true man at all to one day 
assume my place, but some frightened 
girl. Thus far you have brought only 
disgrace and annoyances to me. Pray 
God that some small taste of the frontier 
and man-stuff may make a man of you. 
Now go with the captain and let me not 
hear of you again until the Viceroy has 
informed me that he has consented to 
your honorable return.” 

He turned on his heel to go to the sala. 
Captain Salazar saluted the departing 
fieure as he would have saluted his gen- 
eral and addressed himself to his charge, 
saying in a tone of the most profound 
respect: 

“At your service, Senor Don Claudio.” 

With her handkerchief at her lips, that 
her voice might be muffled, and in a tone 
hardly more than a whisper she said 
hurriedly: 

“One moment. My farewells—” 

Then, turning, sped up the steps, burst- 
ing in wildly upon Claudio and Gertrudis 
who with the door ajar were seeking to 
catch news of what happened below. 

“T am afraid,’ she panted. “It is 
Captain Salazar!” 

“Of course it is Captain Salazar,” mut- 
tered Claudio. “But you knew all along 
that the captain—” 

“The captain, yes! That was all any 
one told me. How should I know? I 
thought it would be one of our friends, 
Captain Mora or Captain Espinosa. But 
Captain Salazar! Oh, I can’t. I dare 
not. It is too terrible.” 

“Qué cosa?” cried Gertrudis, with an 
angry flash of the eyes. “Here, just as 
everything is arranged so wonderfully! 
To draw back! For shame, Juana!” 

Claudio also grew indignant. 

“What of it?” he demanded. ‘Whether 
Salazar or another? You have your 
secret. It will be easy to keep it. Grand- 
father has given instructions that you 
are to be treated with the respect due 
a Tovar; the captain draws his pay from 
papa-grande, not from us; and he will 
make sure not to fail in his instructions. 
You can ride apart, you can keep your 

own counsel. All through, yours is the 
sasy part. You have but a few days 


only until you know that we are on the 
high seas. 
Mexico City and security. 


Then you may return to 


It is I who 
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greatest of 


have all the danger; danger, 
should he 


all, of papd-grande’s anger 
discover.” 

La Mariposa kept shivering 
out piteously: 

“But with the Captain Salazar? No, 
no, no! A million times no. I can’t. 
I will not do this thing.” 

Gertrudis, glaring at her, bit her lip. 
Then, commanding her own even tone, 
she mocked: 

“Are you longing then, for the em- 
braces of your old man in Spain? No 
more nice young Don Julians—” 

“Don Julian! If he were only here! 
We were to meet at midnight. Quick, 
Gertrudis. Run to the window, see if 
he has come. I can scarcely stand. I 
am cold with horror. What 1s the time? 


39) 


and crying 


May he not be here already? 

A man who thrives by his wits needs 
must be quickwitted if he lives after the 
reckless, spendthrift fashion of Captain 
Salazar. 


He noted trifles which must 
























Salazar laughed—his laugh terrified La 
as she sensed mockery— 


have escaped individuals less tensely 
nerved to every moment. He marked 
how this Don Claudio had stood, ges- 
tured, started; he saw how his ward-to-be 
whirled and ran. A glance over his 
shoulder showed him the Conde del 
Tovar entering the sala; a glance up the 
stairway showed him Don Claudio rush- 
ing through a bed-room door. His 


Fackson Gregory 


Mariposa 
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charge had been assigned to him, his 
responsibilities began now. Therefore 
without delay but with silent tread he 
too mounted the stairs. 

“T am afraid—yet you are right, Ger- 
trudis; I cannot draw back now. I have 
said that I would die before I went to 
Spain, and die I will.” Juana clenched 
her hands; again she stood erect, a small 
slender figure tense with the finest spirit 
of her people. “I go on to do my part, 
no matter how desperate. In return, 
you two must do yours. You must get 
word for me to Don Julian when he 
comes.” 

“Dios mio!” growled the nervous Clau- 
dio, “why all this talk about Don Julian? 
Haven’t you the eyes to see of what cloth 
such cheap adventurers are made?” 

“Claudio!” It was Gertrudis who 
with a black look of warning silenced 
him. ‘At least hear what she has to say.” 


A MARIPOSA flung herself upon 
a chair, tossing her hat to the bed. 
“IT budge not a single step,” she cried 
hotly, “until you swear to do my bidding.” 
“Of course we will do it, Juana, and 
gladly,” coaxed Gertrudis after another 
sharp look at Claudio, ““We three must 
help one another or we all fail. What 
is. 162° 
“This.” La Mariposa jumped up, 
catching her friend’s arm in both hands. 
“Tell Don Julian every- 
thing that has happened. 
Be sure, oh, very sure, you 
tell him that it is with 
Captain Salazar, whom I 
distrust so terribly, that I 
take the road to San Blas 
now. Tell him that at the 
very first village on that 
road I shall stop to await 
his coming. Oh, I shall 
find the way; a fall, a 
sprained ankle, a sudden 
sickness—or a_ bribe! 
There he must come to 
me if—if—” 


“Yes,” urged Ger- 
trudis. ‘‘We must hurry. 
If—?” 

La Mariposa’s face 


flamed red. 

“If he loves me!” she 
whispered. 

“IT don’t 
muttered Claudio. 
tell you—” 

“But we will do it. 
We promise,” cried Ger- 
trudis. “You do prom- 
ise, my Claudio. For 
if you don’t, think of ‘all 
that will happen—” 

“Well then—but, look 
you,” objected Claudio, 
with a thought to his 
own case, “‘you dare not 
stop too soon. That 
would be to awaken suspicion and so 
betray us all. Your road leads north- 
ward, toward Juan del Rio and the Pass 
of Capalpan. It would be madness to 
risk stopping before Tula—” 

“Tula, then!” cried the girl. “Tell 
him that it is at Tula that I will stop.” 

“But—” 

(Continued on page 68) 


like this,” 
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LOS ANGELES contractor was awarded the job of 


Watchword the 


constructing a certain storm drain for $228,coo. When 

he got through, he presented a bill for “extras” costing 
$290,000. The Board of Public Works, against the protest 
of an indignant member, against the protest of the city 
engineer, allowed these “extras”. The city council had 
already approved the monstrous bill when a few of the 
affected property owners discovered these “extra” charges 
and began to howl at the top of their voices. 

That’s one side of the picture. Here is the other. 

Samuel Insull, Illinois public-utility magnate, contributes 
to the campaign funds of both parties and all factions in the 
parties, but he is exceptionally liberal with the candidate 
who as a state officer has been burdened with the duty of 
regulating the rates Insull is allowed io charge. 

In Pennsylvania three senatorial candidates spent three 
million dollars for the nomination to an office that carries 


A Campaign 


CONGRESSIONAL election impends. 

national issues. Personalities prevail. The ins are 
trying to stay, the outs are trying to get in. That’s about 
all there is to it. Here and there the dripping wets are 
belaboring the bone-drys, but both know that no change 
will be made before 1929—if then. The World Court is 
paraded around with much noise, but it isn’t drawing the 
crowd. Personalities and piffle supply the planks for the 
present campaign. The voters will turn out at the polls 


ry ry 


There are no 


Have 


[Is it possible that we Americans have some Chinese blood 
in us? The Chinese, you know, despise government, 
tolerate it merely as a more or less necessary evil. They 
run their own local affairs, irrespective of the provincial or 
national government; their business and commercial struc- 
ture is maintaine dthrough wars, revolutions and invasions 
by the private efforts of the organized guilds. To the 
Chinese the public official is merely a bloodthirsty insect 
he tolerates with endless patience. 

Doesn’t our own attitude toward public affairs resemble 
that of the Chinese? Here a hundred and ten million of 
us lead decent, moral, thrifty lives, deal fairly with one 
another, keep our engagements, pay our debts, practice 
the square deal and shun dishonesty, yet we close our eyes 


Americans Some 
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At All 


ne most encouraging development in Europe during 
the last year has been the tendency of the various 
nations to get together, quit hating one another and start 
a unanimous wave of hate in the direction of the U. S. A. 
If they will only keep it up, forget past rancors, patch up 
their differences and continue to grind their teeth at Uncle 


ine ot Europe 
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of Personalities 


Chinese 
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Peet~-War Era: Gee 14% 
a total salary of $60,000 for the winner. Albert Fall 


as Secretary of the Interior tries to give away public 
property with both hands. A black satchel with a 
hundred thousand dollars in currency is transferred to him. 
He and the giver are indicted. After three years the trial 
is still somewhere in the dim distance. 

The office of the Alien Property Custodian, the Attorney 
General’s office under Daugherty, the Veterans’ Bureau under 
Forbes smelt to high heaven. Only Forbes has been pun- 
ished so far. And nobody seems to care. 

That’s the worst of it. High or low, nobody cares—unless 
a storm drain contractor puts his hand into somebody’s 
individual pocket. 

What has become of the righteous wrath, the crusading 
spirit Roosevelt loved to rouse? Where is it? 

It’s probably lost—and there’s no reward offered to the 
finder. 


and Piffle 


all right, but only from force of habit. Nothing distin- 
guishes the candidate of one party from that of the other— 
except the size of the appetite. All the old issues, the 
tariff, the railroads, the trusts, the Philippines, economy, 
tax reduction, the League of Nations, immigration restric- 
tion, conservation, have been buried under the Republican- 
Democratic agreement to let well enough alone. Perhaps 
we needed this rest, but it has made the Congressional 
elections about as exciting as a long talk with Cal Coolidge. 


5 


Blood 


complacently to corruption, 
waste in the public service. 

The ethical standards of American business and private 
life have been constantly rising, but the standards of public 
and political life have not been rising with them. Individu- 
ally we have a keener sense of responsibility, a higher 
conception of personal conduct than we had fifty years 
ago, but politically we have not yet emerged from the period 
when public office was considered a private opportunity for 
gain. 

We will do some loud emerging, though, as soon as even 
a slight decrease of prosperity emphasizes the weight of the 
tax burden we are lugging around. Even John Chinaman 
is beginning to stir under it. 
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Them? 


inefficiency, deception and 


in 


One 


Sam instead of one another, there is hope for the old con- 
tinent. By examining closely the causes of Uncle Sam’s 
prosperity, their dislike of him may induce them to follow 
his example, abolish unnecessary customs duties and tariffs, 
break down nationalistic walls, give commerce and industry 
a free field, make mass production possible, raise standards 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR RUNS FOR GOVERNOR OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Right: This photograph shows Lieutenant Governor C. C. Young of 

California with his wife and two daughters Misses Lucy (left) and 

Barbara. C.C. Young is in the race for the Governor of California 

and recently won over his opponents in the primary election 
iNTERNATIONAL NEWSREFL PHOTO 


MISS MARILAN MILLS, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


Below: Miss Marilan Mills is the director in chief and trainer of 
an establishment that furnishes trick horses for the moving 
picture directors. She is here shown on “ Beverly,” 


@ beautiful white mare 
INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


MAYOR 
B. K. LANDES 

Lower: Bertha K. Landes, 
the only woman mayor of 
a town the size of Seattle, 
is here shown visiting the 
submarine S24. With her 
is Captain H. I. Nelson, 

U.S. N. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 








HOLLAND SUBMARINE AR- 
RIVES AT SAN FRANCISCO 
Above: This submarine has traveled 
gooo miles which is believed to be a 
record for long distance travel by an | 
underseas craft. The K-x117 is the 3 
most modern of all submarines and 
can stay under water for four days. 2 
She is commanded by Captain L. G. te 
‘ Van Der Kun. 
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SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY WIL- 
BUR VIEWS THE 

GLACIERS AT 
RAINIER NATION- 
AL PARK, 
WASHINGTON 

Left: Secretary Wilbur is shown here looking over one of the enormous 

crevices of the Nisqually Glacier 
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of living and become prosperous like the transatlantic 
uncle. If their common hatred and fear will impel them 
along this road, more strength to their spite. Long before 


ee ee Oe 


HEN the alarmists, the Cassandras and the Calamity 
Janes begin to shiver as they contemplate Europe’s 
hate, laugh at them. There isn’t a thing that can be 
done unto us by even so preposterous an assumption as a 
united Europe. Despite Col. Mitchell, Willie Hearst and 
other tom-tom beaters, the United States is invulnerable. 
Every campaign of the Great War demonstrated the utter 
impossibility of successfully invading America across 3000 
miles of salt water, and every long-distance flight has proven 
anew that no attack from the air can be severe enough to 
inflict really vital damage. 
We are physically safe, politically impregnable, econom- 
ically secure. And morally we can afford to shrug our 
shoulders wearily, hoping that by-and-by the venal press 


aut 


Laugh 
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Red Extravagance and 


HE son of an Osage Indian drawing a fat revenue from 

tribal oil leases died and was buried. When the bill 
for the funeral came to the Indian Bureau, it was found 
that the undertaker had supplied a casket costing $1000 
while the funeral feast, including the cost of gifts to the 
mourners, was $1028 more. Whereupon the Indian Bur- 
eau’s publicity department sent out a special press memo- 
randum concerning this expensive funeral. Of course it’s silly 
to spend over $2000 on a burial, but is Indian extravagance 
sillier than that of the white man? Remember Valentino’s 
funeral? We accept as necessary and laudable an expendi- 
ture of thousands of dollars for the ‘“coming-out”’ party of a 
white flapper; the wasting of a life’s savings on a showy 
funeral by a poor white family arouses no comment, but 
the finger of scorn and ridicule is pointed at the red man 


Soaking the 


OLITICIANS are queer creatures. They will stand byand 
watch an Albert Fall give away public property with a 
free and open hand without batting an eye—so long as the 
public shows no sign of disapproval. But let popular 
clamor arise in sufficient volume and at once the politicians 
will not only take up the hue and cry, but some of them will 
leap to the front of the pack and ostentatiously sink their 
teeth into the flesh of innocent bystanders, just to demon- 
strate how eager they are to defend the public property. 
When the Teapot Dome scandal! broke, the Standard Oil 
Company of California was one of these innocent bystand- 
ers. This corporation owned Section 36, Elk Hills, a highly 
productive square mile of oil land in the center of Naval 
Reserve No. 1. As a result of the Teapot Dome hue and 
cry, the Senate instructed the Secretary of the Interior to 
bring suit for the recovery of this section, despite the 
Standard Oil Company’s loud protests. 


the 


Innocent 
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they reach the goal of American prosperity, the European 
countries will have forgotten the hate and the cause thereof, 
And we in America will profit by their prosperity. 


New Hate 


and the shifty politicians of Europe will allow the common 
man to get a glimpse of the true facts in the debt situation. 

We were as physically safe, as impregnable, as secure 
from attack in 1917 as we are in 1926. We went into the 
war with clean hands and hearts. We raised forty billion 
dollars and five million men in a year and a half—and got 
out of it not even the satisfaction of knowing that the ideals 
we thought we were fighting for—democracy, the rights of 
small nations, the end of militarism—had been attained. 
And now when we ask our debtors to pay the sums we ac- 
vanced after the war was over, they intone the Hymn of Hate, 

If that hate will get the European countries together an 
cause them to put their house in order, we can well afford to 
let them sing until the cows come home. 


o f 


Hymn 


White 
who, barely a generation removed from the nomadic stage, 
spends his funds thoughtlessly under white prompting. 
Instead of wasting money and effort in the broadcasting 
of an individual Indian’s extravagance, the Indian Bureau 
might explain why it favored the expenditure of $100,000 
of Navajo tribal funds on a tourist bridge, why it pushed a 
bill to take a third of the Navajo’s oil royalties and give 
the money to adjacent states, why it has so mismanagec 
the Menominee lumbering operations that huge sums havi 
been lost to the Indian owners. These are only a few 
sample questions for the Indian Bureau to answer. In the 
expenditure of Indian money and in the management of the 
Indians’ billion-dollar estate its record is not much better 
than that of the Osage who bought a thousand-dollar casket 
for his dead son. 


Mismanagement 
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Bystander 


patented to the State of California as school land in 1903. 
One Alice Miller bought it at $1.25 an acre, but did not 
complete her payments and the land reverted to the state 
for unpaid taxes amounting to $3.28. In 1908 other parties 
bought it from the state at the old price of $1.25 per acre, 
making a nifty profit by selling it to the Standard Oil 
Company for $20 an acre a year later. In 1912 the land 
all around Section 36 was withdrawn from entry and placed 
in Naval Oil Reserve No. 1. Four years later the company 
offered to deed the section to the Navy Department to keep 
the reserve intact, but the offer was refused, the Navy 
declaring that there was no oil under the land. In 1919 a 
wildcat well disclosed oil in large quantities. 

That is the record of this section, yet suit was brought 
to set aside the title to the land on the ground that it was 
known to be oil bearing in 1903. Of course the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia threw the action out of 


The matter came before the courts. The testimony court. But Albert Fall has not yet been brought to 
showed that the section was declared to be non-mineral and J trial. 
Tie -Silver Miner’s Hair’s Breadth Escape 


F you live in the Far West’s silver mining country, in 

Nevada, Idaho, Utah or Colorado; if you own any stocks 
in American, Canadian or Mexican silver mines, write a 
letter to the governors of the Federal Reserve Bank and 
thank them for saving your financial scalplock from the 
golden knife of the Hindu. It was a narrow squeak even 
though you may have been wholly unconscious of the danger. 
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India, in common with the rest of the world, became a 
victim of the price collapse in 1921 and blamed it on its 
monetary system just as did our farmers. At home the 
deflation policy of the Federal Reserve system got the 
blame; in India they made their silver money the goat and 
decided to sacrifice it by adopting the full gold standard. To 
do this, the Indian government proposed to sell 680,000,000 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 39 


INDIAN MAIDEN RECEIVES HIGH AWARD 


Beliw: Pretty Esther Lee Motanic was selected queen of the famous Pendleton, Oregon, 
round-up recently. Miss Motanic, highly educated, is a brilliant writer and 
conversationaltst 
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“LO” HOLDS TO THE 
TRADITIONS OF HIS 
ANCESTORS 

Above: Chief Sky of the 
Klamath tribe of Oregon, 
wearing the “robes of author- 
ity” which in picturesque- 
ness and primitiveness com- 
pare favorably with the robes 
of any of the great Indian 
chiefs of history 
HERBERT PHOTOS INC. 

















BOW AND BOW 
Above: The “Ace”, owned and skippered 
by Arthur F. Rousseau of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club of San Francisco is here 

" shown racing with the 






% 






“Alert,” piloted by Claire 
Neuner of the Santa 
Barbara Yacht Club, in 
the recent regatta held on 
the San Francisco Bay 
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BABY IS 
MUSIC LOVER 
Right: Mischa Elman 
SPEEDING UP A 300 YEAROLD TURTLE plays oun _ esa 
Above: Miss Ruth Raymond, whose clever ” _— 7 rj — 

: : é daughter, Nadia, while 
manipulation of a bunch of grass in front of ,.° i 
: his wife, formerly Helen 
Maud induced the runaway turtle to return to Ketten, of San Prancitte 
her cage in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco Pie dl rik py " 
INTERNATIONAL NEWSREFL PHOTO pP J 
INTERNATIONAL 
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ounces of its silver stock and borrow about $200,000,000 
in gold from America. 

The proposal was submitted to .the governors of the 
Federal Reserve system who promptly and emphatically 
turned it down. They pointed out that the annual world 
production of silver was only 240,000,000 ounces, that the 
dumping of three times this quantity of silver by the 
Indian government would cause the silver price to slump 
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An of th 


F the allegations of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 

ment of Labor, are true, the American medical profession 
needs a housecleaning. According to Dr. Robert M. Wood- 
bury of the Bureau, the mortality rate of American women as 
a result of childbirth is among the highest in the civilized 
world. In the United States the maternal mortality rate in 
1924 was 6.6 per 1000 births; in Denmark, Finland, Japan, 
Italy and several other countries it was 3 per 1000 or less. 

Worse yet, 40 per cent of the deaths during confinement 
were the result of puerperal septicemia ‘“‘due to infection 








Indictment 
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Would You Like 


How 
Are that requires both patience and devotion to duty 
is that of the fish markers of the Northwest. Each 
year the men of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries collect tens 
of thousands of young salmon, place an Indian sign on them, 
and turn them loose in the sea. Then there is nothing to 
do but mark more salmon and wait for years until the 
original batch turns up in canneries and reward cannery 
workers a dollar a throw for reporting marked fish. All this 
in the interest of learning more about the habits of salmon. 
Of the hundreds of thousands of fish that are marked, 
only a few hundred are ever in the hands of men again. 
The Pacific is a big ocean and it is a simple matter to lose 
a hundred thousand baby salmon in it. Only once did a 
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Lettuce 


The Rise of 


WE are all living a longer and, we hope, a more useful 
life. According to the statistics of the life insurance 
companies we have added more than fifteen years to the 
individual’s average expectation of life since 1890. That 
addition of fifteen years in which to pay premiums should, 
by the way, have reduced the cost of life insurance, but 
it hasn’t. Preventive medicine through the elimination 
of typhoid, cholera, yellow fever, through the reduction in 
the death rate of diphtheria, tuberculosis, etc. deserves the 
credit for a major share of this increase in the span of life, 
but part of the credit belongs to the railroads. If they had 
not so improved their transportation methods that it is 
possible to ship lettuce and oranges from California and 
Florida to New York throughout the snow shovel season, 
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the 


IKE the poor, water and power initiative measures of 

one kind or another seem always with us. One bill 
which, in brief, proposes to put the State of California into 
the electric light and power business, has twice been brought 
before the people. Twice it has been defeated, yet the 
measure is to be trotted out again. 

And now along comes Oregon with a brand new water 
and power measure of her own, which, however, bears a 
strong family resemblance to California’s $500,000,000 
proposal. The Oregon amendment creates a board of five 
members who are to have unlimited and unrestricted power 
“to do any and all things necessary and convenient for 


Plums and Water 
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disastrously and most of the silver mines to go broke. As 


for the gold loan, they said the American gold stock was 
needed for Europe’s financial reconstruction and no part of 
it could be spared for India’s huge stocking hoard in which 
a hundred million dollars’ worth of gold disappears annually. 

And so India still has the silver and our silver miners 
may continue to work without fear of a sudden silver flood 
from the land of Kim. 
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Medical 


resulting from lack of surgical cleanliness and almost 100 
per cent preventable through careful asepsis,”’ to quote the 
Children’s Bureau. 

The Bureau estimates that 20,000 mothers die annually 
as a result of childbirth and that half this number is need- 
lessly sacrificed. If these statements are true, if 1000 
American mothers must die every year through the care- 
lessness of those attending them, it is time that the leaders 
of the American medical profession took steps to end the 
slaughter of the nation’s most valuable members. 


c Profession 


Job Marking? 


marking party return a large percentage of fish. That 
time the percentage was so large that the Bureau became 
suspicious and it was discovered that the salmon were 
marking themselves by scraping on the rocks. 

When these experiments are ended, it is hoped that 
enough may be learned about the ways of salmon so that 
this important food source may be developed. Right now 
it is slipping. Only artificial propagation of salmon can 
compete with the machine like precision with which the 
canneries make sea going salmon into “gold fish” in cans. 
Even artificial rearing may not work. That is what the 
U. S. wants to know, before it goes into the business in 
earnest. 


of Salmon 
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and Our Lite 


few of us would have the pep produced by a well balanced 
diet containing a large percentage of fresh vegetables. 
The growth of the lettuce business demonstrates anew 
the speed with which a newly created and rapidly rising 
demand can be satisfied when the profits are ample. Ten 
years ago some California growers began experimentally to 
send fresh lettuce in carload lots to New York during the 
winter months. They made so much money out of the 
experiment that within five years more than 10,000 carloads 
of California lettuce went to the East every winter. Then 
Florida got into the game and now the annual lettuce ship- 
ments in carload lots have reached a value of $20,000,000. 
In health, strength and comfort the buyers get more than 
that sum out of the consumption of the lettuce, though. 


Longer 
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nd Power Amendments 


carrying out the purposes of the amendment.” Schemes 
of this kind mean juicy political plums always. Of 
course it is precisely such fruit that conniving politicians 
fix their eyes upon. And just so long as there are pies to 
stick fingers into, so long as there’s a chance for the more 
astute Jack Horners to distract attention from their pur- 
suit of the plums by the customary hip-hurrah regarding 
the extraordinary importance of the pie, just so long may 
we expect to have the water-and-power and kindred meas- 
ures placed upon the ballot. 

But the voters of California have seen through the camou- 
flage and the citizens of Oregon will see through it too. 
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GALE, IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


ISN’T IT TIME WE GOT A LATER MODEL? 






















ROSCOE MISSELHON, IN HAYWARD DAILY NEWS 


GETTING WORRIED 





(Cartoons of the AConth 


Western and National Affairs 
As Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 















TFS WOULDN'T HAVE 

HAPPENED IF THE PRO~ & 
PoSeD GAS TAX WAS IN 
EFFECT — IT'S CHEAPER 
IN THE LONG RUN To \ 
HAVE GOOD RoADS 


————— 
6 ra AND SPEND LESS 
$ CS ey 




















DOLLARS, OR CENTS? 








O. P. WILLIAMS IN SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


TRIBULATIONS OF A LEADER 
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What’s sre Best Small City i she West? 
Here Are This Month’s Prize Winning Letters 


Harriet Ros_tinG OvVERACKER 
wins the $25 prize with her letter 


Quaint Old Steilacoom, 
Washington 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
EAR, sleepy, quaint old 
Steilacoom! Still there in 
the heart of a modern bust- 
ling little town—a typical 
western town, up and doing, 
full of civic pride in buildings, streets, 
location and all the other things a proper 
town should be properly proud of. No 
need to mention the trolley service to 
Tacoma, the railroads, the wharves and 
ships. They are there. So too is the bay 
and, on its farther side, McNeil Island of 
forbidding fame. And behind all, the 
snow-clad Olympics, white mirrors of the 
heaven’s changing glow, high above the 
water. That is the super- 
ficial Steilacoom. But you See 
must know her better. _ 
Come with me. 

See that old red brick 
building by the new 
wharf? Yes, the bricks 
came round the horn long, 
long ago—in fact soon 
after Captain Vancouver 
sailed the blue waters of 
Puget Sound. As long 
ago as that. Now up that 
steep street from the bay 
—a shabby old stone 
house; few windows, heavy 
doors, bars. A residence, 
yes, and the “gaol” of 
that long ago. Let me 
show you the damp old 
dungeons down below, the 
hand and foot shackles, 
the six-inch key to the 
worm-eaten doors. Of what does it re- 
mind one? Ah yes, it lacks only the wax 
effigies of the old convict ship! 

To your left beyond the town—that 
high hill above the beach. I knew you’d 
exclaim. Everyone does. That Scotch 
Broom was once a garden; now it is a 
glorious golden riot that makes a High- 
lander dream of home. Let us hike up 
there, into the fir trees. A cemetery! 
“Ezra Miller, killed by Indians,” and an 
obliterated date; “Hattie ...., age 10, at 
the massacre at Fort Steilacoom,” and so 
on and on, most of them illegible. 

Those beautiful ivy-covered buildings 
through the trees? The State Hospital for 
Insane. Let us cross the park. See these 
old yellow houses in a half-circle? There 
are logs under those clapboards: the 
officers’ quarters of old Fort Steilacoom. 
And the queer old log barn? The block- 
house minus its corners. What hasn’t 
happened there! Romance of the past, of 
sturdy pioneers, of Indian massacres— 
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College Avenue looking north. 


everywhere behind the camouflage of 


modern Steilacoom. 

Now back to our orchard of ancient, 
gnarled old apple trees, still faithfully 
trying to bear fruit; notice the old log 
structure, just barely standing, that the 
rain whips through—remnants of the 
first orchard north of California! Said old 
Chief Steilacoom to my mother once 
(when he was hungry and had come a-call- 
ing), “Me see them plant your trees. 
They little sticks from ship. Me,” he 
drew himself up, “me, I clean guns at fort 
when little like my Johnny. I friend 
white people. Stay inside fort when fight 

” 
comes. 

Poor, wrinkled, bent old Steilacoom, 
last of his tribe except for his grandson. 
Old Annie his wife burned her beach 
cabin when he died as a sign of mourning 
for the passing of a chief, and the Govern- 
ment put my playmate, Johnny Steila- 
coom, at school far away. 

Romance of the past; sleepy, quaint old 
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Fort Collins, Colorado 


Steilacoom lingering behind every nook of 
the modern bustling town. We who have 
lived there are proud of her modern 
attainments, but we are far, far prouder of 
old Steilacoom, the oldest settlement on 
Puget Sound. We are new and “up to 
date’’; we are old and tried and true—the 
advance-guard of the civilization that has 
come. And the old spirit of achievement 
lives in the new. 


Fort Collins, Colorado, is the 
Most Ideal Home Town 


By AGNES WriGHT SPRING 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
8 fae five years ago, I married 
a “rock hound”—that is to say, 
an oil geologist—he decided to quit ridge- 
running and build a home. He had been 
all over the globe, and so had the whole 
map before him from which to make a 
selection. Without hesitation he chose 
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Fort Collins, Colorado, as the most ideal 
home town. 

Fort Collins, lying in the heart of an 
irrigated district on the Poudre River, 
near the entrance to Estes Park and the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, has a 
population of 15,000 people, seventy-five 
per cent of whom own their own homes. 
It is a place of contentment. The first 
four white children born here, in the 
sixties, are still living here—hale, hearty 
and great boosters. 

Civic pride abounds in a city where 
back yards, as well as front, have lawns, 
fruit trees and gardens, and where rows 
of great trees shade extremely wide and 
well paved avenues through the centers 
of which run landscaped parkings beauti- 
fully kept up by a municipal gardner. 

Among its modern conveniences, Fort 
Collins has a municipal street car system, 
a city park and lake with every recreation 
facility, fine churches, a $150,000 Y. M. 
C. A., a new $425,000 high school, an 
18,000-volume public li- 
brary, the state agricul- 
tural college, splendid 
grade schools, a country) 
club with a cosmopolitan 
membership, and a munic- 
ipal mountain park play- 
ground equipped with all 
camp facilities, just an 
hour’s ride away. 

A former tree nursery, 
now equipped with elec- 
tricity, gas, shower baths, 
a store and other con- 
veniences, shelters tourists 
who often return to become 
permanent residents. 

The city is supplied 
with splendid mountain 
water, cold the year 
round, which comes from 
a police-patrolled water- 
shed. 

Bumper crops of corn, sugar beets, 
alfalfa, fruit, vegetables and other farm 
products; sheep feeding; cattle raising; a 
flour mill; a canning factory; a large beet 
sugar factory; a brick plant; oil and gas 
wells; a large cement plant; creameries, 
and other enterprises contribute to our 
payroll. 

Two years ago one of the largest gas 
wells in the world roared its way to the 
surface eight miles north of Fort Collins 
and now supplies gas for domestic and 
commercial purposes. 

But the finest feature of all is the 
climate, with mild winters and delightful 
summers! 

A two-hour drive to the west from Fort 
Collins takes one into the Rockies, with 
snow banks and mountain peaks on every 
hand; a drive of equal length to the south 
takes* one to the theaters and opera of 
Denver; north, to the main Lincoln High- 
way and transcontinental railroad at 
Cheyenne. 
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Before signing off, let me remind you 
that for the past two years Fort Collins 
has sent a high school track team to the 
national high school meet at Chicago that 
has “brought home the bacon.” 

Take it any way you will, our home 
products are top-notchers! 


Sheridan, Wyoming, Has 
Lots of Natural Beauty 


By Dororny B. SULLIVAN 
Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
NE of the garden spots of the 
Far West lies directly east of the 
Big Horn Mountains in Wyoming, where 
the Plains Indians made their last stand. 
On that battle ground has grown the finest 
small city I know, Sheridan, Wyoming. 
Sheridan has natural beauty, lots of it; 
and remarkable climate. The 
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Blythe, California, is Like 
One Big Family 
By Mivrarp L. Cope 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

HEN once a visitor to the Palo 

Verde Valley inhales a little of 
the desert atmosphere, gets a sniff of the 
sagebrush and a glimpse of the fields of 
cotton and of Jersey herds grazing upon 
velvety alfalfa, he has the call to stop and 
become a member of the one big family of 
Blythe, California. 

Blythe has scarcely 2,000 people, is in a 
climate where the mercury dashes up to 
120 degrees on a summer afternoon, and 
is the most progressive city on the 
American desert! The next city is 150 
miles away, but Blythe is paved and has 
voted more paving. Giant, towering 
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West? 
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just out of the Valley on the mesa. A 
golf course on the desert! Imagine such ~ 
forwardness. Fraternal organizations close 
up any other gaps which might keep 
Blythe from being one of the most friendly 
places I have ever known. The whole- 
some ranch spirit of hospitality is evident 
at every corner. Could one imagine a 
more ideal surrounding for a home, with 
accredited schools and churches as other 
influences? 

Colorful Spanish romance, so typical of 
California, abounds here. The very name 
of the Valley, for instance. Then there is 
the El Solano Country Club, and arcades 
adorn practically all the business build- 
ings. The high school is of Spanish-style 
architecture, as are many homes. ‘The 
atmosphere of ’49 hangs low over the 

valley, too, as E hrenberg, just across the 
Colorado, is only a few minutes’ drive from 
the heart of the city. It 











dude ranch business is ex- 
panding in all directions to 
accommodate those who 
want to grow young again 
in our mountain air. 

Old Fort Mackenzie, now 
a United States veterans’ 
hospital, overlooks the city 
from a hill three miles away. 
Twenty years ago the Gov- 
ernment designated it as “the 
most healthful army post in 
the United States.” Our 
cold weather is of the dry 
variety, invigorating and 
non-penetrating. Comforta- 
bly warm summer days are 
followed by comfortably cool 
summer nights. 

Sheridan is the center of a 
large and exceedingly fertile 
agricultural district; that 
means prosperous merchants. 
Our coal—lignite, and clean 
as wood—is mined eight 
miles north of the city, so we 
have no fuel questions. We 
have never seen soot in Big 
Goose Valley, and white 
houses stay white as long as 














The 


This Month’s Winners 


of the Small City Contest 


Prize: 


The $25 


Harriet Ros_tinG OVERACKER 


The $5 Prizes: 
AGNES WRIGHT SPRING 
Dorotuy B. SULLIVAN 
Mitiarp L. Cope 
La Rue Ross 
CarriE McDoweE.Lt 


Watch for Next Month's 
Small City Letters! 


contest will close with the December issue 


once served as the capital of 
Arizona and was a famous 
center in the gold rush days! 

The spell of the desert 
grips Blythe—the people 
have answered the call, and 
in an empire of its own 
Blythe and the Palo Verde 
Valley bid fair to be known 
from coast to coast as an 
ideal home site and a place 
where man conquers natural 
obstacles—and_ profits by 
doing so. 

Welcome to Blythe! 


Salem, Oregon, 
Nature’s Garden Spot 
By La Rue Ross 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Y enthusiasm and 

admiration for the 
city of Salem, Oregon, prompt 
me to present several reasons 
why I, along with its other 
happy and prosperous citi- 
zens, believe it to be the 
most beautiful and most 
attractive small city west of 




















the paint lasts. 

Wonderfully equipped 
schools, fine churches, a splendid library, 
up-to-the-minute hospital, bus service, 
paved streets, good city government, a 
city park of three hundred acres, where 
the town goes and enjoys itself—yes, we 
have all of these. 

A twenty-mile drive takes us to any 
one of a dozen fine mountain canyons 
where we can picnic, camp and fish to our 
hearts’ content. Two automobile high- 
ways will take us across the Big Horn 
range into the Basin country, through the 
most inspiring scenery you would care to 
see. If some of the old West is desired 
along with the new, we have it. The 
Crow and Cheyenne Indian reservations 
l‘e a few miles north and east. The 
roundup wagons still travel the hills in 
our part of Wyoming, and every fall a 
wild horse roundup takes place on the 
Crow reservation. 

Sheridan is a place where folks like to 
live, build their homes and raise their 
children. Not many of us become fabu- 
lously rich, but nearly everyone is famously 
happy, and that is a big part of living. 
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eucalyptus trees border these streets on 
either side, and between them street 
lights beam when the hurried nightfall 
comes across the desert. 

An irrigation district has been created 
and this small band of citizens has har- 
nessed the wild Colorado River for irri- 
gation water. Its success has partly led 
the City of Los Angeles to lay plans for 
an aqueduct for its water supply. These 
accomplishments having been achieved in 
the hottest section of the United States 
shows an admirable trait of the people of 
this city. But the leading cotton crop of 
southern California, a hay crop that is 
seldom beaten in the Southland, and a 
steady income from diversified products 
are combining to repay the sturdy Palo 
Verde rancher and again the “Winning of 
the West” is in progress! 

An active chamber of commerce is 

ushing for a greater tourist travel and 
te plans are practically complete to 
span the Colorado. Women’s clubs are 
teeming with life. An amusement park is 
in the heart of the city and a golf course is 
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the Rocky Mountains. 

The capital city of Oregon, Salem 
nestles in the heart of “Nature’s Garden 
Spot,” or, geographically speaking, in the 
bountiful Willamette Valley with its fer- 
tile fields, rolling hills covered with fruit 
orchards, and its timbered mountains 
where blustering winds and cyclones are 
unknown, and ‘where rain falls “as the 
gentle dew from heaven” without flash 
of lightning or horrifying thunder. 

Who does not long to live in a land of 
cool summers and mild winters, where 
water is of the purest and there is always 
an abundance of green vegetation? Who 
does not hunger for luscious Royal Anns, 
appetizing loganberries, or tart-sweet 
Italian prunes, not to mention a host of 
other delicious edibles? Or who does not 
thrill at the sight of majestic mountain 
peaks or appreciate the friendly Pacific 
Ocean whose cool breezes bear perfumes 
of innumerable flowering plants of sum- 
mer, and that pungent fragrance of hop 
fields and autumn harvest? 

Salem is one of the most distinctly 
(Continued on page 80) 
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N effort is being made, this Fail, 


to reinstate what one may call 
“hat consciousness.” Variety is 
au fait; the hat for every occasion, 
the “personality hat” for the 
indimdual—a hundred types are 


eagerly accepted by women in 
{7 " rebellion against the severe sim- 
(VG plietty which has characterized the 
.. >f | : ; 
“IK f | hats of seasons just past. 























os The type hats on these pages 
be, aS have been chosen for their especial 
\, smartness. Altogether they may 
Xe serve as an excellent index to the 
for Fall trend in millinery. 
tf 
K fl \ 
| AX i Below: Who could say 
Vf | “Nol” to this piquant 
y velour trimmed with Below: The pyramid or cornucopia- 
Ja feathers, so indicative of , Shaped hat introduced by one of 
fo \™' the wide latitude of the an the leading Parisian modistes 
@ oA Fall selection? indicates the African influence 





which has met with such 
enthusiasm. 
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Above: Modern adaptation of 
the Gainsborough 1n velvet 
and ostrich plumes. 













Below: Bright colored 
| Satin appliquéd to the 
1 ff i}, ' large dark satin hat 
1 i } proves that, this sea: 
in son, variety is style! 


Below: Unusual, yet conservative in 
its genre is this silk and velvet shape 
with its high crown and unex- 
pected flower cockade. 





Above: A type hat, light and airy to suit 
the wistful maid, which does not depend 
upon time, season, or for the matter 
of that— reason. 
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‘Avery Type 


and Kkvery Mood 


Below: Uncurled feathers lend 
just the right touch to the velour 
chapeau with a slightly rakish 
turned-off-the-face brim which 
fits that certain mood to 
perfection! 


Right: Felt, velvet 
and feathers com- 
bine inconsistent- 
ly to achieve an- 
other type hat, 
very lovely in its 
proper milieu. 


ZL 


Above: A hand stitched 
velvet and fabric hat with 
such odd little trimmings 
that one simply could not 
resist including it 1n a 
selection of personality 
hats. 


embroidered applique. 
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Above: The Parisian dictators of fashion give their 


emphatic approval to this delightfully artistic hat of h 
Right: Milady will be so happy feathers and velvet, worn for the more formal occa- <. Ne 
in her new rough velour. Sokepenad sions. Who wouldn't fairly scintillate atatea while | ) 
> ‘ . . = . 5 i 
with dashing little feathers and wearing this enviable model! nD 
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Below: The simple satin hat with 
side decoration matched to that on 
the fur 15 very 
new and distinct- 
ly in the Fall hat 
mode. 

































Below: Cer- | f \ 
tain tatlored | ff 
moments 
figure in this 
clever hat of 
cut felt with 
its odd gold 
buckle, SO 
smart for 
Sport or street <= 

wear. coe 
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Interesting Westerners 





Laterestimnge Westerecre 





He Interprets Tribal Traditions 
ECORDING and preserving 


the songs of a vanishing people 

is a labor of love and a self- 

imposed duty with William F. 

Hanson of Vernal, Utah. This 
youth, born in the sage-brush surrounded 
by Indian tepees, sixty-five miles from a 
railroad, early became well acquainted 
with the Ute’ Indians whose solemn, even 
sullen, faces were commonly seen near his 
home. 

Among his earliest impressions are 
memories of days when, a very young child, 
he lay on a quilt in the shade where his 
mother had left him while she and his 
father watched the Indians in their two 
great ceremonial dances, the Sun Dance 
and the Bear Dance. The weird chant 
of Indian songs éven then had a fascina- 
tion for him that kept him quiet for 
hours, listening to the guttural notes from 
the throats of the braves who provided 
the musical accompaniment. 

Young Hanson’s father was a violinist 

in'those days termed a fiddler—as well 
as an attorney who used to travel for 
miles on horseback or in a buckboard to 
furnish music for country dances held in 
outlying settlements. William remem- 
bers many of these trips, for frequently 
he accompanied his father. Almost as 
soon as his hands could span the keys of 


A Stage Manager of 
Indtan Ceremontals 
A Woman Winner of the 
Pulitzer Music Prize 
A Girl Awarded Honors 
in Scholarship 
A Man Who Capitalized 
His Courage 
A Feminine fustice of 


the Peace 











an organ or piano sufficiently to strike a 
chord he became his father’s accompanist, 
a full-fledged member of the two-piece 
family orchestra. 

Peter Hanson, the father, was a friend 
to the Indians. He liked and trusted his 
dusky neighbors and in return they were 
loyal to him. As an indication of this 
friendship and trust which later was to 
make it possible for his son to work 
among the Indians, William tells this 
story: 


An Indian came to borrow Peter 
Hanson’s rifle to use on a deer hunt. 
Rifles were precious on the frontier in 
those days. 

“How many 
asked. 

“Fourteen,” the Indian said, counting 
on his fingers. 

“All right, fourteen suns,” Peter Han- 
son replied. The Indian rode away. 
Some there were who criticized Hanson 
for lending the gun. 

“That buck’ll bring it back,” he would 
reply. 

The fourteenth day was drawing to a 
close and no Indian had appeared. 

“We told you so,” the neighbors said. 

“The sun isn’t down yet,” Peter Han- 
son answered. 

At last, distant dust warned of the 
approach of a rider. It proved to be the 
Indian, his eyes red for want of sleep and 
his horse about to drop with exhaustion, 
but he bore the gun. 

“How come Injun and horse so tired?” 
Hanson asked. 

“Deer far off,” the Indian answered. 
“Two suns, no stop—bring gun back 
fourteen suns.” 

As William grew up his father at- 
tempted to turn him toward law but the 
boy had a restless and compelling desire 
to strum piano keys. As a result he left 
the law office for the studio where hi 


suns?” Peter Hanson 





Introducing Messrs. Ar-chu, Quinance, William F. Hanson, Wallace Fack and Wallace Fack Senior, all of Utah. Hanson has 
produced an all-Indian-cast operatic spectacle, “‘The Sun Dance,” and has completed another opera, ‘The Bear Dance,” 
the former presenting a Sioux ceremonial, the latter a Ute performance. Quinance is a singer, Ar-chu a dramatic dancer 
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became a skilled pianist. He went East, 
but all the time the smell of the sage was 
upon him, the blue Uintahs were in his 
mind and the melodies of the Sun Dance 
in his ears. Upon returning to the Uintah 
country, where the blue hills capped with 
snow roll up like crested waves against 
the sky, a wish to write the Ute songs be- 
came an obsession. He visited the tepees; 
was a regular attendant at Sun Dance 
ceremonies and participated in the fes- 
tivities of the Bear Dance. The Indians 
were shy, however. Their traditions 
they kept very much to themselves. 

At last an opportunity came. Mrs. 
Gertrude Bonnin and her husband, full- 
blooded and educated Indians, came to 
Vernal. William lost no time. From 
Mrs. Bonnin he secured the stories and 
through her friendship he came closer to 
the taciturn Utes. He began work im- 
mediately upon the Sun Dance opera. 
Month after month he worked, with Mrs. 
Bonnin’s assistance, recording songs and 
copying dances. At last the piece was 
finished. Antone Lund, then head of the 
department of music of the Brigham 
Yo ning University, offered to produce 
the opera in Provo. Hanson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bonnin and a group of full-blooded 
Ute Indians went to Provo where work 
upon the production began. In a short 
time the opera was ready for presentation. 
Old Sioux, an Indian who participated in 
the Custer massacre, and nearly a score 
of Utes were in the performance. Mrs. 
Bonnin aided in the costuming and danc- 
ing until the piece became more than an 
opera. It became a reproduction of ¢ 
rapidly disappearing phase of Tecan 
life. The opera ran eleven nights. 

Hanson returned to Vernal and his 
piano. At intervals he went East to keep 
abreast of the times in music. ‘Then a 
new urge came into his life. ‘The Sun 
Dance, after all,’ he reasoned, ‘‘is a Sioux 
dance and not original with the Utes. I 
must work out an opera on the theme of 
the Ute Bear Dance.” By means of a dic- 
taphone he gathered Ute songs; studied 
their dances carefully and sought out 
their traditions. Quinance, one of the 
Ute singers, sang all of his songs in the 
dictaphone, and Ar-chu, an old man 
with a keen imagination and an ability to 
impersonate, told and acted many of the 
Ute traditions, including that of the Bear 
Dance. Gathering his many acquisitions 
together, Hanson at last composed the 
Bear Dance opera, which contains a 
majority of the actual Ute tribal songs 
and dances. He has set words to the 
songs, as the Indians sing without words, 
their imagination making words unneces- 
sary, and has orchestrated them. I have 
listened to this production, have seen 
Utes dance to music made by sawing 
notched sticks over the bones of a bear’s 
front leg held against a piece of tin. 

There are now but twelve hundred Utes 
and most of these are of a new generation 
that hesitates to participate in tribal 
customs. In a few more years the actual 


Bear Dance, as seen in the Uintah country 
just after the first thunder of spring has 
awakened the black bear from his long 
sleep, will be unknown, but the melodies 
and the dances will be preserved by the 
white man who is custodian of them. 
Harrison R. 


MERRILL. 
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She Wins High Honors 
in Music 


ER father would not let her 

go on the stage as an actress, 
so she trained to appear as a concert 
singer. Her career as a singer was 
thwarted by ill-health, so she 
turned to composing. ‘That is 
why the 1926 Pulitzer music 


The 1926 Pulitzer 
music prize, a $1500 
traveling scholarship, 

has been won for the first 
time by a woman. 
Lucile Crews, a 
Colorado girl, known 
professionally by that 
name, now a resident 
of California, will 
apply the scholarship 
by study in Paris, 
Vienna and Italy, with 
her husband, Charles 
Howard Marsh, a 
distinguished musician 
on sabbatical leave from 
Redlands University 


prize, a $1500 traveling scholarship, was 
awarded to a woman. And the winner, 
Lucile Crews (Mrs. Charles Howard 
Marsh) of Redlands, California, is the 
first woman upon whom the Pulitzer 
Foundation has conferred that honor. 

But it was only bec ause she won a race 
with misfortune that “To the Unknown 
Soldier’, the prize-winning orchestra se- 
lection, was completed. Over-use of her 
right arm during its composition brought 
on occupational neuritis, which ever since 
has limited her musical output. 

Undaunted, Miss Crews, as she is pro- 
fessionally known, turned to her first love, 
the stage, and discovered that the plays 
she wrote were equally capable of winning 
prizes. Just as the first orchestra piece 
she had composed gave her one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost musical honors, so did the 
first two plays she wrote win first and 
second prizes at the competition to which 
she submitted them. 

This seems to be a prize-winning year 
for Miss Crews. For her one-act opera, 
“Jeanne D’ Arc,” the California Federation 
of Music Clubs awarded her the $250 Cecil 
Frankel prize. This opera, she declares, 
“wrote itself”. Through fondness for the 
French heroine she has read practically 
every book written about her and event- 

ually set to music Percy Mackaye’s play 
by that name. 

“It is splendid to have a composition 
recognized by such musical authorities as 
Walter Henry Hall, Daniel Gregory 
Mason and Frank Damrosch, the judges 
of the Pulitzer contest, but the goal of 
the composer is not reached until some 
professional musician or conductor of 
prominence places it on one of his 
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public programs,’ Miss Crews told me. 

Her symphonic elegy has travelled the 
full distance. Emil Oberhoffer, formerly 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
placed the selections of only two American 
composers on his opening program last 
summer at Hollywood Bowl, Hollywood, 
California, one of which was Miss Crews’ 
“To the Unknown Soldier.” 

Miss Crews attended the New England 
Conservatory of Music at Boston and the 
School of Music at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Her American musical education 
was followed by four years in Berlin where 
she studied composition under Alexander 
Fielitz and Hugo Kaun and voice under 
Vitto Rino Moratti. Her first recital was 
given in her home city, Pueblo, Colorado. 
When she married Charles Howard Marsh 
she united her talents with those of an 
organist, pianist, poet, composer and 
painter. He is a Fellow in the American 
Guild of Organists and at present is con- 
nected with the music department of 
Redlands University. A sabbatical leave 
during 1926-1927 makes it possible for 
him to join his wife in Europe while she 
is taking advantage of her Pulitzer 
scholarship. ‘Together they will study in 
Paris, Vienna and Italy. 

Marriage, care of a home and two child- 
ren have not been obstacles to Miss 
Crews. In her piano bench are seventy 
songs, more than thirty piano and violin 
pieces, a grand phantasy for the organ, a 
cantata for chorus and solo voices, two 
one-act operas and a sonata for the viola 
(a co-winner of the Pulitzer prize). But, 
although a composer and playwright to the 
world at large, she will always be a “house- 
wife” to the census-taker. LAURA AMBLER, 
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48 
He Wouldn’t Stay Down 


PEAKING of the romance of the 

days of ’49”, said an Oakland, 
California, banket who, by the way, had 
been speaking of nothing of the sort, 
“there goes a man whom one might call 
a modern ’4ger.” 

He gestured toward a figure passing 
through the lobby of the bank. In appear- 
ance the man differed but little from any 
one of a score of others. I turned inter- 
rogatively to the banker. 

“Looking for the red shirt and cowhide 
boots, eh?” he said. “Well, do you see 
that pawn-shop across the street? The 
man I pointed out borrowed $15 on his 
watch at that place and launched a busi- 
ness which now has a monthly turnover 
of $1,000,000 and employs nearly six 
hundred persons. Today this bank would 
be glad to loan him upwards of $100,000 
on his note. Perhaps you see what I’m 
driving at, why I coined the term ‘modern 
49 er. Achievement is what counts, 
whether in the early days of California or 
now. Instead of pick and shovel and 
gold-pan, the only requirements are a 
stout heart and a fixed purpose.” 

But I had to seek out the subject of this 
discussion to get at the real events behind 
that $15 loan, the story which moved a 
hard-headed banker to speak so glowingly 
of his customer. The man was Emil A. 
Hagstrom, principal owner of one of the 
largest chain grocery store systems in the 
West. 
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Miss Black, of Seattle 

















Brilliancy in scholarship has won for Miss Fean 
Phillis Black of Seattle, Washington, the 
Eleanora Duse Fellowship for 1926. This carries 
an award of $1,200 and requires the recipient to 
register in an Italian university of his or her own 
choosing. It is given on the basis of excellence in 
Italian philosophy, history and language, general 
scholastic record and personality. Miss Black 
is a graduate of Mount Holyoke College and is 
now working for a Ph. D. at the University of 
Michigan. She is twenty-three. Founders of the 
fellowship include such names as Walter Dam- 
rosch, ohn Dewey, Mrs. Fiske and Antonio Scotti 
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Interesting Westerners 


Hagstrom, in common with thousands 
of the early Californians, landed from a 
ship at San Francisco. He was not only 
“broke” but $7000 in debt, the result of a 
disastrous attempt in Everett, Washing- 
ton, to launch a dairy company. 

That failure and his determination to 
repay the $7000 formed the foundation of 
Hagstrom’s success in Oakland. 

“T told them up in Everett,” related 
Hagstrom, “that I would repay that 
money. Then I bought a steerage ticket 
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Not so long ago, Emil A. Hagstrom subsisted a 
whole day on a nickel’s worth of popcorn. You 
have guessed it—he was broke. Also, $7000 in 
debt, so he was glad to get in line with others of 
the unemployed as a guest of the Y.M.C. A.inOak- 
land at a Christmas dinner where, unlike “Little 
Tommy Tucker who sang for his supper,” Hag- 
strom was not required to render a preliminary 
Solo but he did have to make a speech—and after 
a three-days’ previous fast! Heigh-ho, he pawned 
his watch for $15 and launched a million-dollar 
business. He just wouldn't stay down 








to San Francisco, gave my wife the few 
remaining dollars I had saved from the 
wreck, and headed south. All my life I 
had heard of this ‘land of opportunity’. 
IntSan Francisco, I walked the streets in 
search of work. No luck. Then across 
the bay to Oakland. Same story. 
“Finally I was down to the last nickel. 
I bought a sack of popcorn and made it 
last a whole day. Christmas was at hand. 
The last speck of popcorn was gone. I 
was mighty hungry. Then I heard of a 
free dinner for the unemployed at the 
Y. M. C. A. I went there and joined a 
hundred other men, all in the same boat.” 
The dinner, from Hagstrom’s account, 
was a merry affair. The secretary con- 
ceived the idea of an “international feast” 
and cast around for representatives of 
foreign countries to make preliminary 
speeches. Hagstrom, he discovered, was 
Danish, so Hagstrom was elected. 
“Three days without food does not make 
for clever speaking. Besides, my mind 
refused to work because of the demands of 
my stomach. But somehow I composed 


a verse—a sort of a jingle—and read it, 
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and then I literally dove into the food. 
That was a grand feed! 

“The following day with renewed 
courage I once more struck out for a job 
and this time was successful. It was 
soliciting milk customers—one dollar per 
customer; no customer, no dollar. But | 
managed to save a little money. My 
watch, pawned the day of my arrival, | 
retrieved. Then I sent for my wife. 

“All this time I had had but one 
thought in mind—to repay that $7000, so 
one day I said to my wife, ‘Let’s borrow 
on the watch again and start a store. 
We'll never get anywhere at this rate. 

“She was game. We pawned the watch 
for $15, added twenty cents ‘cash on 
hand’, persuaded a store owner to give us 
thirty days’ time on rent, bought some milk 
and canned goods and were on our way. 

“After a few months I screwed up my 
courage to a point where I dared ask a 
line of credit from a wholesaler. ‘The 
first one turned me down. The second 
one, after hearing my story, said briefly, 
“You win!’ 

“Well, not long ago I went back to 
Everett and paid up. They gave me a 
banquet and every one had a fine time. 
That was the biggest day of my life.” 

“And now”, said I, “to make the story 
complete, - you or did you not borrow 
‘upwards of $100,000’ at your bank?” 

“T did’, promptly replied Hagstrom, 
“$125,000, to be exact. Then I walked 
across the street and had a nice long visit 
— my first ge be the pawn-broker. 
That was a ha ay, too.” 

ie H. R. Hit. 
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Miss Whitehead, of Seattle 
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Years of unselfish service to the public of Wash 
ington have placed Miss Bea Whitehead of Seattle 
in the foremost rank as a citizen. In club activi- 
ties, civics, church and educational affairs hei 
influence has been widely felt. Her personality 
is of the gentle and unassuming type. A duly 
commissioned justice of the peace, she has per- 
Jormed her official duties ably and fearlessly 
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| She West at Washington 
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r a job 
it was 
_ per 
ut | If the senator doesn’t change his mind, he Wf, 
My Senator Borah Lays will have made a hia of speeches By Theodore M. Knappen 
‘a I Fi H d Wall revealing his views on the domination of. SuNSET’s Staff Correspondent 
S cal a tirm andon a government by Wall Street before this at the National Capital 
; : number of SuNSET goes to press. He 
» * Street While Cynical 
: ; : anybody regenerating 
=" Washington Winks chat hard-boiled po- 
watch ; = litical ag gre gation. 
sh on a Roguish Eve Regenerating, | what 
iVe us , do you mean? it asks, 
emilk with an implication 
way. opr . that perfection has no 
p my HE West dominates the need for a rebirth 
eek 2 great committees of into righteousness. 
he Congress but is some- Nevertheless, hope- 
cond what miffed to find less enterprises are 
fy ' that it does not control often fascinatingly 
7 legislation or steer administration. spectacular, and 
% tc ! asked Senator Borah about this Washington “ad- 
ae 4 just before he took the train on a trip mires” to get a lot 
rime, to Idaho and the country generally of kick out of Don 
2? to begin telling the people the real Quixote Borah joust- 
— truth about their Government. ing in national lists 
rrow “About all the West gets out of throughout the land 
D its committee chairmanships’”, said with the conservative 
rom, the senator, “is justice in such mat- Republican windmill. 
ied ters as appropriations and national 
visit attention to contacts of western OWEVER, let 
ony interests with federal legislation and us consider 
administration of a routine charac- Borah, for he would 
L. ter. It does not influence the princi- be president and he is 
ples of fundamental legislation at now playing the ap- 
all.” parently hopeless 
e Pursuing the subject a little further chance of renovating 
it developed that the West had got the Republican party 
into the wrong office when it thought into radicalism as his 
Congress was the place to westernize avenue of approach 
America. It should have gone to to the presidency. 
Wall Street. don’t mean to say 
“T don’t mean just the physical that Borah would 
region of Wall Street,” the senator refuse any other line 
explained, “but the great and more Borah points out a few faults in America’s headstrong child of approach—as for 
or less sinister material interests instance, a new, high- 
that that street’s name has come to _ intends to put in much of his time for the powered sure-victory third party, but he 
signify whether they are in Boston, next two years trying singlehanded to save would rather be a hopeless Don Quixote 
San Francisco, New York or Chicago. the nation from Wall Street by rescuing to Republicanism than an almost-winner 
It is the Wall Street of this meaning, the Republican party fromitscompleteand ona third ticket. (There’s a bit of canni- 
and not the Capitol and the White abject servility to the said obnoxious ness in the Borah madness.) ‘This last of 
House, that dominates American poli- street. This is a regular job, and it will the primitive Republicans is hoping for an 
tics today. If you want something be no reflection on the powers of the earthquake in the political world, a mir- 
from Congress of a fundamental nature, senator if he does not succeed. A man_acle, an impossibility. He argues to him- 
even remotely affecting economic matters, does not lose a pugilistic championship _ self that as most of the plain people must 
you go to Wall Street to get it if you are by trying to administer a K. O. to a loco- be against Wall Street rule and as most of 
well advised. This does not imply neces- motive; and Mr. Borah will not lose pres- the plain people must be in the Republic- 
sarily things that are furtive and grossly tige as a statesman if he doesn’t make a an party for it to have such appalling 
corrupt. It simply has come to pass that dint on his party’s policy and conduct. majorities, it is only necessary to adminis- 
Wall Street rules—and a few committee Of course, there will be people who will ter plain facts to plain people to free the 
chairmanships more or less in Congress say that for Wm. E. Borah, doughty Republican party from omnipresent Wall 
are of no concern to it. Millions of good champion though he be, to undertake to Street. Of course, if a dose of plain facts 
people believe in this Wall Street rule; to purge the Republican party of Wall results in such a wonderful cure, Doc 
them it is the rule of the fit and compe- Streetism and remake it into a radical Borah will be furnished with a new resi- 
tent. Wall Street dominates because its defender of the common people, is just dence worthy of such a political Esculapius, 
philosophy is for the moment the philos- about as foolish as a contest between hea the White House being plainly denoted. 4 
ophy of people in political power, whether Dempsey and the Overland Limited. Now, anyway, Borah does believe in the 
sh they know it or not. Don’t misunder- Still, there have been prophets and heroes personal Wall Street devil. He believes, 
ie stand me. I am no hater of big business. that accomplished much in apparently more, he knows, that the United States is 
+ [ admire much that it has done, but am foolish crusades. But cynical Washing- run by Wall Street, where is and as is. 
a against it when it gets out of business and ton winks a roguish eye and smiles leer- The White House is regulated by Wall 
sty goes into government.” _ ingly as it contemplates Borah undertak- Street, because the president has the Wall 
4 Now, that is all lam going to quote the ing the regeneration of the Republican Street mind—the mind that holds that 
af unique Idaho senator for. What follows party. Washington, whether Republican Wall Street can do no wrong. A presi- 
is admitted fact, speculation, and fancy. or not, sees not a Chinaman’s chance of (Continued on page 81) 
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‘ GConducted by: « 
LILLIAN FERGUSON 


A farm house in 
Normandy? No. 
The home of its 
architect in Calt- 
Jornia, §. W. P. 
Strelinger 


Above: 
Typical Mex ican 
ranch house or 
“hacienda,” built 
of adobe. Home 
of Arthur Rosson, 

Beverly Hills, 
California 


Fohn Byers, 
Architect 


, 

oA S€ ree t = MONG the numerous interesting sights the Easterner 
i finds on his visit to the West is the increasing diversity 
r . of styles in home-building. Apropos of this was the 
O f 2A II A a C1 ons— remark recently made by a traveler after an inspection 
of some of the residential sections of a California city. 
° “Why,” said he, “‘so far as the different styles of houses 
Ar C h stectur a | | y we have seen is concerned, this afternoon’s trip has been 

almost like a tour of the world.” 
Ciiek tn Chinn dis en In several cities of the Pacific Coast it is not unusual 
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Western 





Homes and Gardens 










to find a dozen or more countries represented archi- 
tecturally in a single neighborhood, perhaps within the 


Above: distance of a few blocks on the same street. California Below: 

An interpretation of has adapted ideas from practically every country in the Dutch-Colonial resi 
the French Norman. world, with the result that a motor ride through some dence of R. B. Hous- 
Home of H. W. of the newer residential city districts suggests a pano- ton, Beverly Hills, 
Hawks, Beverly Hills, rama of the architecture of all nations, even to the California. Henry 
California. Carpenter extent of presenting different periods in the home- Wilson, architect 

Bros., architects building styles of several of these countries. 
The writer recently started out with the express pur- 
pose of ascertaining how (Continued on page 77) 
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Jestern Homes and Gardens 


cA Hall of Hospitality 


Four presidents of the United States have been 
received as guests in the main hall of Villa 
Montalvo, the uniquely lovely home of Fames 
D. Phelan in the Santa Clara Valley, fifty 
miles below San Francisco. A massive and 
ancient carved door from Spain (indicated at 
the left) gives entrance. Facing it is a glass 
door opening to the patio; at the left the living- 
room, at right a billiard-room. The hall is 
regal with priceless brocades and a superbly 
carved old treasure chest 
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Western Homes and Gardens 


(DATHS attractively 
paved lead in different 
directions from the 
residence of Max 
Winter, in Brent- 
wood, California, to 
a circular pool stocked 
with goldfish. In its 
center is an elevated 
bird bath of good 

design 


This beautiful garden 
is wall-enclosed. One 
of the angles supports 
in their season a mass 
of sweet peas that 
flower on both sides of 
the wall. Hollyhocks 
adorn another wall- 
space and eucalypti 
tower in the back- 
ground 





Hunt and Burns, Architects 


A notably fine example of the picturesqueness which may 


lend grace to a swimming pool of stately proportions is e h 
seen in the garden of the 8. M. Spaulding home at Beverly in Ct e 


Hills, California. Here, as in a placid mirror, are reflected ot 
Garden 


the pergola pillars that frame the enclosure, and the foliage 
that surrounds the rectangular surface 
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and coursed its cold wet way down his leg. 
She waved the paddle in farewell and 
then the canoe shot forward with the 
impulse of her strokes. “Lord what a 


girl!” he exclaimed, “Mary wouldn’t 
approve, but this is none of Mary’s 
affair. I don’t care who she is, she can eat 


with her knife for all of me. Eh, Boy, you 
liked her too, and there she goes out of our 
lives forever.” 

Bradford did not retire early that 
night. He had learned that by gazing 
steadily at a log fire a man could see a 
girl’s face providing the man was inter- 
ested in the girl—a most astounding and 
pleasant discovery. Nor did sleep come 
readily when he did retire. ‘This he 
unjustly blamed on Old Tom’s coffee. 

Tom called him at dawn. He thought 
of the girl several minutes, then yawned, 
stretched himself and crawled into his 
togs. Boy danced about expectantly and 
after a bite to eat they fared forth. The 
wind was whipping the flats as usual, the 
ducks were flying lew, there was a slight 
drizzle—an ideal day for a duck enthusi- 
ast. Bradford viewed it all sourly for a 
half hour. ‘Gad what a dreary place,” 
he grumbled, “‘wind howling, rain, cold!” 
He fired twice and not so much as a 
feather was disturbed. Boy gazed upon 
him with trustful but amazed eyes. 
Usually when the gun banged something 
dropped. “I’m a dud today, Boy, eh? 
Well, we know whom to blame!” 

He crossed over to where the reeds were 
still crushed from the weight of her canoe 
and tried to imagine her there. Failing, 
he was moved to ponder on fate’s tricks. 
“Might at least give a chap a chance to 
get better acquainted!” he 


{ ive Decoys 


(Continued from page 21) 


strange feminine person. Betty had arrived 
as per schedule. Bradford wasn’t half so 
tired as he was disgusted. He had de- 
parted forty-eight hours before, a young 
man well satisfied with the world, 
possessed of a fair share of its blessings. 
He returned to find satisfaction shot full 
of holes, thanks to an _ unattainable 
blessing armed with a twenty gauge gun. 
The transition from outing togs to 
evening attire was made safely and there 
was much in the mirror’s reflection to 
admire, but he paused not an instant. At 
eleven thirty * slipped unobtrusively 
into the ball room, and took observa- 
tions. He caught a glimpse of Mary and 
later Wayne who was dancing with a 
happy creature who must of necessity 
tilt her head back to look into his eyes; 
a vision in pink with small feet and trim 
limbs that managed to deftly avoid 
Wayne’s number tens. Wayne seemed 
entranced, it looked bad for Wayne. 
And then there was an intellectual person 
whom Bradford decided was Betty. 


ATER Wayne found him. It was 
between numbers. ‘‘How’re the 
ducks?” 

“Great! But say, I met a girl—Lord, 
what a girl! I don’t know who she is or any- 
thing about her, but I know I want her.’’ 

“Naw?” scoffed Wayne. 

“Straight truth! One of those kind you 
see when you close your eyes or look into 
an open fire.” 

“Great Scott, man!” exclaimed Wayne, 
“That’s love!” 





complained, “still, why should 
she?” Apparently there was 
no answer. “Come on Boy 
let’s go home!” 

He amazed Old Tom by 
his early departure. “Lots 
of work at the office, Tom,” 
he explained, “got to get 
back.” Thanks to a brilliant 
idea he turned down the first 
cross road and pulled up at 
Murray’s ranch. If they 
were the good scouts he be- 
lieved they would give full 
details and perhaps the ad- 
dress of this interesting Dar- 
lington person. But the 
Murray home was deserted 
even to the hired help. And 
then just to prove that no 
matter how much bad luck a 
man may have it can be worse, 
the highways around Stan- 
wood were under water ne- 
cessitating detours. He pulled 
into the garage at ten o'clock 
that night to rummage about 
a home and servants, for a 
meal. 

His dress suit was carefully 
laid out—significant that 
Mary expected him at the 
ball. He ventured a peek 
into one of the guest rooms 











and found many signs indi- 
cating the occupancy of some 
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Mount Baker, Washington, from Kulshan Ridge 





Maddening 


creature who actually loves duck hunt- 


“Tf it is, then I’m for it. 


ing, can shoot rings around me. Boy fell 
for her, too, and you can’t fool a dog. | 
couldn’t get a kick out of the flats after 
she left so decided to hurry back and 
perform my brotherly duty to Mary and 
escort Betty home.” 

“Mary called on me to look out for 
Betty,” Wayne informed him. 

“Good old Chap! Now I can go home 
and try to sleep. You always were a faith- 
ful old hoss!’’ said Bradford gratefully. 

“Better stick around a bit and meet 
Betty, Mary told me “ie it was, but 
you might as well get it over with. Here 
she comes now,” replied Wayne. There 
was a rustle at Bradford’s side and low 
words fell on his ear. ‘“There’s a goose 
here tonight!” 

Bradford whirled in a flash and 
stood before him, the girl of the flats - 
twenty gauge gun. But a different girl, 
dainty creature in shimmering pink, so soft 
and lovely it seemed she might easily b« 
crushed, yet he had carried her across 
the slough, had felt her muscles tense in 
his arms; had seen the canoe leap at her 
stroke and knew differently. 

“Pll tell the world there’s a goos 
here,” he cried happily as he gripped h« 
extended hands, “you you 
His brain quit again. 

“Ahem!” interrupted Wayne with 
fiendish light in his eyes, “you can ru 
along to bed now, Orland.” 

Bradford smothered a heartfelt damn. 
“Not until I have a dance.” 

“Mr. Wayne has.all that are left,” sl 
explained doubtfully. 

“Will you grant mea danc 
peacefully Wayne or must | 
use force?” 

“Just one,” agreed Wayne 
as the music started. 

As they danced Bradford 
suddenly asked, ‘“‘Does Mar; 
and the rest of the sororit\ 
know you whip trout streams, 
and shoot ducks for diver- 


Her eyes filled with mock 
horror. “Perish the thought!” 
He swept her into 
secluded nook. “This is 
too good to be true,” he 
said impulsively, “I’ve a 
million things to talk about, 
but I suppose I'll have to 

return you to Wayne.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, but his 
keen ear detected a reluctant 
note in her tone, “but Mary 
insists I remain a month and 
we'll have. 

“A month!” he exclaimed, 
his grip unconsciously tight- 
ening, “You're going to stay 

' forever!” 

Betty Darlington looked 
into the handsome compell- 
ing face so close to her own. 
She looked confused, fussed 
—a frightened sort of a look 
that convinced Orland Brad- 
ford that she would do that 
very thing. 
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audience and undivided attention he acts 
up, but on dull days, I was told, he divides 
his time between sulking and fighting 
with his cage mate. 

Snooky didn’t care to see us. This tem- 
peramental lady was once the chimpanzee 
heroine of the movies. After starring in 
50 Hollywood dramas she retired from 
screendom and came to San Diego. But 
she evidently doesn’t like retirement and 
plans are being made to take her back to 
face the great Kleigs. 

“While we walked among the animals 
I wondered how and why San Diego had 
gathered so many rare specimens to- 
gether. 

“Building a community zoo is really 
quite easy,” Dr. Wegeforth explained in 
answer to the spoken question. “Once 
we found the children of the city were 
interested in the new and strange animals 
we brought from foreign countries, it 
became a simple matter to get various 
citizens to go out of their way in quest of 
animals. 

“An occasional letter from someone 
none of the zoo directors knew has 
brought us some of our most valued 
animals and birds. On one occasion the 
Pacific fleet unofficially transported some 
birds for the zoo. 

“Today the garden represents the col- 
lective work of the city. Our snake cdl- 
lection illustrates this point. We had 
hung in the reptile house a map of San 
Diego county. Each time someone 
brought in a snake we stuck a pin in the 
map to show the exact locality that gave 
it up. Nearly all of the several hundred 
local snakes have come from one little 
mountainous circle. 

“While many of the exhibits are native 
to this county, they form only a small 
part of the total collection. We sent 


White Elephants and Others 


(Continued from page 23) 


men abroad for cargoes of beasts and birds 
and thus secured some of the world’s 
finest. 

“The original idea called for a small 
collection to provide an interesting place 
to draw people out-of-doors on holidays, 
a sort of social health insurance. But so 
many children soon began to flock here 
that we were impressed with the possi- 
bilities of a zoological garden built on a 
large scale. 

“We went to the common council and 
that body agreed to levy a small annual 
tax to provide a fixed annual income for 
the zoo. The park board gave us the land. 
It’s been so simple, I’m really at a loss to 
explain how we have grown. 

“The war halted plans for a time but 
soon afterward we put landscape gar- 
deners to work improving the natural 
beauties of the park. They planned 
elephant stockades, lion grottoes, cages and 
winding paths around the hillsides and 
soon boxes and bundles and crates con- 
taining animals, reptiles and birds began 
to arrive from India, South America, 


Africa and the Far East. 
“O NCE the walking, swimming and 


crawling creatures started toward 
our center of the world circle, they kept 
up a steady stream. Our quest is hardly 
well under way yet. 

“Can another city build a zoo? Any 
town, even though small, can have a 
collection of animals and birds if its 
citizens want it. They may have some 
difficulties in keeping snakes, but they are 
not as desirable as the beautiful winged 
creatures and the sleek-coated animals. 

“We have been able to progress with 
our collection because the business men 





On 
r first request, oe gave 50 cages for 


have been very generous in their aid. 
our 
monkeys and birds hese cost from $50 
to $500 each. Other gifts ranged from an 
individual bird to $65,000 in cash. 

“We have tried hard to build a novel 
plant and wall-in the dangerous animals 
so securely none will ever escape to harm 
visitors. People seem to like the zoo, for 
nearly a half-million visit it every year. 

Dr. Wegeforth modestly left himself in 
the background of his account. He might 
well have centered the story around him- 
self, for it is he who has pulled the strings 
that brought together San Diego’s mam- 
moth plaything. And, strangely enough, it 
had its inception in his heart, not his mind. 

Some nine years ago he was riding 
through the park with a friend when he 
heard an imprisoned lioness emit a moun- 
tain-shaking purr. He stopped his 
machine and walked down a narrow path 
to her cage, which he found in its lonely 
surroundings of cracking trees. He 
gazed in silence as she licked one of her 
powerful paws. Then came inspiration. 

That cage-broken lioness and a doz n 
iron bars gave him the “motivation” and 
from it has grown the zoo. Her expression 
of extreme displeasure over such a home is 
one reason for the grotto type of “cage’ 
which is used to keep the beasts from 
roaming the countryside. 

Nobody in San Diego seems to care 
whether they have spent a quarter-million 
dollars in fulfilling a sentimentalist’s 
dream. They know the idea first took 
root following that historic roar. 

he reasons for the zoo pale into local 
insignificance. It is a community project 
and many people offer their bit—money, a 
bird, a snake trapped somewhere in the 
mountains. Which explains how the zoo 
continues to grow. 








asked to smash through a window or 
jump from a thirty-foot cliff he does it 
without question; unavoidable bumps and 
bruises he takes as a part of the game. 

When flying rocks from a premature 
discharge of dynamite in one of his stunt 
pictures broke three of his ribs and cut 
him badly about the haunches Tony had 
a good excuse for taking a vacation in the 
hospital, but he stayed on his job and 
finished the picture. Not being tempera- 
mental he didn’t faint afterwards, either. 

Just recently Tony changed his resi- 
dence from Mixville to Westwood, where 
he lives in an immaculately clean box 
stall some fifteen feet square, deep car- 
peted with fresh straw and carefully 
screened against flies. A pleasant young 
colored boy is his personal attendant. 
Here, too, Tony keeps his private car, 
an up-to-the-minute model equipped with 
all possible conveniences for his comfort 
while traveling. I suspect that Tony, 
like all rs rest of us, is getting lazy. 
He certainly does like to ride. 

His aon Mew would bring thrills to 
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(Continued from page 27) 


the heart of any horseman. Here are 
stock saddles of wonderful artistry, 
carved, every inch, by experts, and em- 
bossed with solid silver. They look heavy, 
yet they weight a scant forty pounds. 
Bridles and bits, too, are silver trimmed. 
And beside these glorified conceptions of 
the cowboy’s rig are the interesting rep- 
licas of old saddles, designed for the 
costume pictures. 


ONY’S work shoes are rather plebe- 

ian affairs, ordinary light steel 
plates, but for dinner parties, dances, 
steamer decks and private reception rooms 
he owns a set of leather boots that lace 
up around his pasterns. 

Though he isn’t a race horse Tony 
has certainly covered more miles than 
any horse outside the big circuits. He 
has visited every state in the Union, and 
Mexico and Canada. He has worked in 
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pictures in California, Utah, Colorado, 


Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. Som: 
of you may remember the royal enter 
tainment given in his honor by the equin: 
members of the New York’s crack trafhc 
squad when he visited that city a few 
years ago. He once called formally on th« 
President and Mrs. Warren G. Harding. 
And finally, in fulfillment of a lifelong 
ambition, he has just found time for a 
brief vacation trip abroad. If you can 
believe his attendants it was some trip, 
with Tony weathering the storm better 
than any of them. Not a meal did he 
miss on the voyage, perhaps because he 
kept himself in condition by slipping on 
his leather boots and playing about the 
deck. And when he reached the Conti- 
nent, where he was forced at times to 
travel in freight cars and superannuated 
passenger coaches, Tony was still happy 
and good-natured. He did little grumbling 
over*the service. But he certainly must 
have thought with regret of that ‘luxuri- 
ous equine palace on wheels in which 
he rolls about the State of California. 
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Body by Fisher 


“Princely Beauty 


The style and charm of Buick’s 
new models have won America. 


These new cars are most striking in 
their rich dress of Coronation 
Duco. Whether your taste calls for 
a spirited sport model, or one of 
the graceful Fisher Body closed 
cars, the Buick you choose will 
win your warm approval by its 
princely beauty. 


All models, open and closed, 
are smarter in line, lower in pro- 
file and furnished in luxurious new 
patterns of upholsteries and 
interiorware. 


And this beauty identifies and 
adorns performance to thrill your 


rae Greatest RU | 


orns a Mechanical Masterpiece 


heart—performance that startled 
the motor car industry. 


People who have driven Buicks 
for years—people who have 
owned much more expensive cars 
—are amazed by the fluid-smooth- 
ness of travel in this new Buick. 


Vital improvements and refine- 
ments inthe famous Valve-in-Head 
Engine have made it literally vibra- 


tionless beyond belief, at every speed. 


A prince’s ransom could buy no 
more princely car. Itisthe Greatest 
Buick Ever Built. If you haven’t 
driven it, do it today! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The Queen of the Carnival 


whispered Lorenzo. 
Gemma is a dutiful daughter and will do 
as I command.” 

“Remember, I return in a week. 


the tenement of Lorenzo, the crabfisher, 
so that men and women nodded wisely. 
Before the return of the albacore fleet 
from the south, Gemma would be a fine 
lady, live in Tonetti’s new home on the 
Marina, and the Wharf would know her 
no longer. 

But Francesco walked among the old 
men, empty blackness in his heart. When 
he passed the San Calogero bobbing on 
the tide, he averted his eyes as from a 
friend whom he had dishonored. And, 
night after night, casting the nets to the 
profit of the boss Tommaso, he kept his 
eyes from the stars. 

The carnival ended. Two weeks passed, 
but the limousine of Tonetti still stood 
every evening before the home of Lorenzo. 
Now reports came drifting back from the 
south. Never had the albacore run so 
heavily. Women bought new clothes. 
Old bills were paid up. Hope and 
happiness lay like sunshine upon the 
Quarter. But Francesco grew more 
and more silent. Often he stayed two 
and three days alone on the sea, re- 
turning with a catch so small that 
Tommaso hinted of deceit and accused 
him of selling the fish and pocketing 
the money. But no insult could goad 
the dead heart of Francesco to action. 

Only one desire possessed him—to 
escape. Never again to hear the waves 
laughing Gemma’s name, or be 
wrapped by the vast blackness of the 
sea, sweet and cool like her hair. 
Perhaps, if shut in among the hills, 
suffocated and stifled by the earth, 
this terrible pain would lessen and he 
would know the peace of emptiness, 
the cold hollow peace that holds the 
dead. 

So one morning when Tommaso, 
raging at the smallness of the week’s 
catch, went to upbraid Francesco, he 
found the little room empty. Nor 
could any man tell him of Francesco. 


UT, slaving from dawn till dark 
to the complete satisfaction of the 
vineyard boss, no peace came to Francesco. 
Although he worked like one possessed 
he could not escape. The hard earth 
burned under his weary feet, the windless 
air shut him in like walls. His eyes ached 
with the narrow space between the hills. 
And still the leaves rustling beneath his 
touch murmured “Gemma,” and the sun 
blazing down into the valley scorched him, 
like the memory of the hot avid eyes of 
Tonetti fixed upon her. 

Worn to exhaustion at night, he lay 
powerless to drive her from him. In the 
stifling darkness she came so close that 
he saw the clear color pulsing under her 
cheeks as it had run under the touch of 
Tonetti’s jeweled hand, the red lips parted 
in happiness as she bowed right and left, 
queen of her subjects and of the great man 
beside her. When she came close like this, 
Francesco would rise and walk far in the 
hills like one demented. 

Women said, “He is bewitched,” and 
would have consulted him as one asks 
counsel of a wise man, but the hardness of 
his eyes frightened them and his silence 
was a terrible thing. 
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N the kitchen of Lorenzo, Tonetti 

now nightly watched the lovely 
head of Gemma bent above her work, and 
his impatience fired to anger. 

Was he not the richest of all in the 
Quarter? Did not men fear him and 
women seek his favor? And yet, this 
beautiful simple girl, daughter of old 
Lorenzo the crabfisher, remained apart in 
shy withdrawal. 

Therefore, one day Tonetti sought Lo- 
renzo alone on the wharf and spoke plainly. 

“For the last time I tell,’”’ he explained 
sharply. “I wish to marry with your 
daughter and already I have lost much 
time. 


“Patience,” pleaded the old man. “She 
is young and modest and afraid. Your 


Things 
By Henry Bo.tes 


Things that I love and know, 
Bits of my outward self, 

I keep and cherish and order, 50, 
On table and wall and shelf: 


/ glint of orange, a gleam of blue, 

Clouds with a mountain shining 
through, 

A candlestick and a book or two— 


Things to touch and see, 
Things to have and to hold; 

Far away there’s a bit of me 
Be yond the sunset’s gold. 


Excellency is very rich, and she i is only the 
di iughter of a poor fisherman.” 
“Fnough,” commanded the other. “I 
have waited enough, Already my bus- 
iness suffers, since I think of nothing but 
her. Even now a most important matter 
calls me away, and—and [ cannot leave 
her,” he confessed angrily. “She is like a 
hook in my heart dragging me back.” 

“Ecco. I also was young once, and—” 

“Fool! Neither you nor any other has 
felt such fire as burns in my veins. Now 
attend well what I say. Tomorrow I 
must go, for a matter has arisen which no 
one else may handle. But, in a week I 
return. And then—” 

“Bene, bene,’ murmured the other. 
“Perhaps it is well that you go for a 
short time. Your Excellency understands 
women. Perhaps even I shall think of 
something. I will talk with Gemma.” 

‘And talk to some purpose,” warned 
Tonetti. ‘For, by all the saints, I swear 
that she shall be mine, and if she comes 
not willingly, then—” He shrugged and 
threw the old man a look that whitened 
his withered cheeks. “I, remember, am 
from Sicilia, where they love and hate and 
never forgive. I have spoken.” 
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“Bene,” “My 


Per- 
haps sooner,” cautioned Tonetti, and 
turned on his heel. Lorenzo stood where 
he was, his knotted hands clenched and 
yellow-white across the browned knuckles. 

“And so,” he whispered to the great 
man’s departing back, “‘thou hast spoken! 
Yes, but thou hast been more content 
with speaking than with putting the ears 
to use. It may be, as I said, that I shall 
think of something—have, _ perhaps, 
already thought. And my Gemma : 
a dutiful daughter and will do as I com- 
mand!” 

On his great vineyard in the hills, 
Tonetti found matters even worse than 
he had feared. The official eyes, so man 

weeks without sight of his welcome 
money, had opened miraculously to 
delicate shadings of honor and now 
they spoke of pressure from above 
that threatened all the cellars of old 
wine. 

Even those who had been faithful 
for years shrugged their helplessness 
and looked with sly laughter in their 
eyes. Hints reached him of powerful 
rivals who had long waited the oppor- 
tunity toinjure. Old grievances were 
dug up, secrets buried among obe- 
dient henchmen were now whispered 
openly. 

Most dangerous of these was the 
death of Carlo Baretti, killed by 
government agents while driving a 
truckload of rum consigned to Tonetti. 
And although Tonetti had sworn in 
court that he had no knowledge of 
Carlo or the truck, nevertheless he had 
promised Carlo’s aged mother that a 
high mass should be said for the boy’s 
soul and many candles burned for the 
intervention of San Carlo. 

Then, in the pressure of other affairs, 
Tonetti had delayed, and, upon the 

discovery of Gemma, had quite forgotten. 

Now, moving among the relatives and 
friends of Baretti, he saw the black looks 
cast upon him and heard the muttered 
threats, rumbling like distant thunder in 
the air. So that when Tonetti came 
unexpectedly upon old Netta, the hunch- 
back, who stared from mad grey eyes, 
mumbling curses upon him, terror gripped 
his heart. 

“Perhaps it is better that I clear up 
that matter first,” he decided. “For— 
who knows? After all, no one can tell. 
Perhaps the soul of Carlo wanders restless 
in Purgatory and will not be at peace 
until that mass is said.” 

But he had promised Carlo’s mother 
that the mass should be said in the church 
where she had been married, where Carlo 
had been baptized, and by the priest who 
had buried him. And he dared not leave 
his tangled affairs to go himself. 

For several days he sought secretly one 
whom he could trust to do his bidding, 
but found none. Then, when quite 
desperate, he heard of the stranger work- 
ing on a neighboring vineyard, Francesco 
The Silent, who went always alone. 

Accordingly he approached Francesco,. 
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The DeL e Coach, 
priced $1050 at Lansing, 
is illustrated from a lif 

photo on the General 
Motors Proving Ground 
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Body by Fisher 
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who, with drawn white face, listened and 
heard nothing. Twice his hand moved 
slowly toward the knife in his belt, then 
the dark shy eyes of Gemma looking up 
into the face of Tonetti flashed before him 
and his hand dropped. : 

“Do you understand?” demanded Ton- 
etti when he had talked for a long time 
and made plain his commission. “You 
will take this money, two hundred dollars, 
and return at once to San Francisco. You 
will go to the good priest Father Sarelli 
and give to him one hundred and fifty 
dollars, that a high mass with music be 
said for the repose of the soul of one Carlo 
Baretti. With another fifty you will buy 
candles, the biggest and finest from wax 
of the Abruzzi, not the tallow that is 
made in this country. These you will 
carry to the church and light for the 
intervention of San Carlo. Understand?’ 

Francesco said nothing and Tonetti 
frowned impatiently. ’ 

“Listen,” he warned. “I ask this of 
you, a stranger, because men tell me you 
can keep silence and have honor. But— 
there will be those who know and wait 
your coming, and if you fail me—” 
A gesture removed Francesco from his 
path as one dashes life from an annoying 
insect. “Speak quickly, for I have no 
time to lose. Will you take this money 
to the city and do what I tell?” 

As he spoke he drew the notes from his 
pocket and spread them before Francesco. 

For a time Francesco stood staring at 
the notes, then a strange gleam came into 
his eyes. ' 

“Well?” demanded Tonetti. 
“Do you understand?” 

“T understand,” replied Fran- 
cesco slowly and gathered up 
the notes. 

Again Tonetti carefully ex- 
plained the details and Fran- 
cesco stood hearing nothing. 
But the strange light had deep- 
ened in his eyes and his lips 
were hard so that he seemed 
to have grown many_ years 
older, And long after Tonetti 
had gone, he remained gazing 
out across the hot vineyard to 
the silent binding hills. 


SWEET salt fog was 
sweeping in from the 
sea. The city lamps glowed 
dully through the mist as Fran- 
cesco walked quickly along to 
the home of Stefano, the miser. 
For half an hour he sat patien- 
tly, indifferent to the anger 
heaped upon him, as he made 
over and over his final offer for 
the San Calogero. 

“Two hundred dollars down 
and the balance of four hundred 
next season when I return from 
the albacore.” 

For the hundredth time 
Stefano called the saints to 
witness that in all his long life 
he had never heard a proposi- 
tion so unjust. And when he 
stopped in his raving, Francesco 
repeated: 

“Two hundred down and the 
balance of four hundred next 
season when [| return from the 
albacore.” 
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Finally, exhausted by Francesco’s pa- 
tience, Stefano agreed. But as he tucked 
the money into his sock, a little smile 
touched his lips. 

“A clever young man,” he murmured. 
“He will go far and one day be very rich.” 

But Francesco, leaning upon the wharf 
rail, staring down upon the San Calogera 
dipping and rising on the incoming tide, 
felt his triumph like dead ash within him. 

Never again would he be locked within 
the silent unfriendly hills or labor like a 
beast in the dry hot earth. Never again 
should another man say to him: “Come. 
Go!” But, master of his own boat, in 
lonely freedom he would wait for death. 
Always alone. 

He bowed his head upon the rail and 
his body shook as if with cold. 

“Francesco!” 

It came as her voice always came to 
him when, bending above the hot vines, 
he sought to kill her memory. 

“Francesco!” 

It was louder now, throbbing in rhythm 
with the thick beating of the blood in his 
ears. 

Again, soft, low, pleading: “Francesco.” 

He looked up into the face of Gemma. 
Her dark eyes were full of tears, her red 
lips quivered like a little child’s. 

“Gemma!” he whispered brokenly. 
“Gemma!” 

She came nearer so that his groping 
hand touched hers, as icy as his own. 

“Why—why—” she murmured. “Every 
night I came here to wait and pray—but 
thou didst not come.” 
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Mount Thielson from Diamond Lake, Umpqua National 


Forest, Oregon 
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“Gemma,” he stammered, and again, 
“Gemma! But—but I had thought thee 
lost, entirely lost to me.” 

Then, as the full consciousness of what 
he had done rushed upon him, he cried 
out despairingly, “And I have lost thee! 
See—what I have done.” 





be a stab of his forefinger he 
indicated the little boat which 
nosed the wharf at their feet. 

“T had a commission from Tonetti,” he 
spat the name from his lips and continued, 
“from that Tonetti to whom I thought [ 
had lost thee. Two hundred dollars he 
gave me for candles and a priest to say 
masses for the soul of some rascal who had 
died in his service. And I—” he paused 
tragically, “—I took his wretched money 
and—and bought Stefano’s boat, the San 
Calogero here. And now—I have not 
lost thee. But I—I am a thief, Gemma— 
think!” 

Very gently the girl laid a slim hand on 
his bowed curly head. 

“T have thought, Francesco mio, and 
now I will tell thee something. My Fran- 
cesco a thief? Enough! It is not good to 
call thyself names. It is that Tonetti who 
steals from us—from all our people 
herabout; he is the thief. But still I would 
have thee return the money that is not 
clean because of Tonetti’s touch.” As 
she spoke her soft hand caressed Fran- 
cesco’s curly hair. There was a smoulder- 
ing, half-hidden fire in her black eyes 
now, that sent the hot blood racing 
through his veins. 

“Return the money!”’’ 
Francesco stepped back and 
shrugged. With a gesture of 
despair he pointed again to the 
little boat tugging gently at her 
moorings. “Stefano will hold 
me to my bargain. I cannot 
buy candles with a boat nor 
yet pay with tackle for the say- 
ing of prayers for the dead—” 

“Hush!”’ Gemma laid her fin- 
gers across his lips. “The Boat 
is thine, Francesco. It is my 
matriage portion to thee and 
thou shalt sail in it thine own 
master and the master of her 
who waits for thee.” 

Francesco pressed her to him 
tenderly. “Is it not enough to 
have thee, Gemma mia, the 
Queen of the Carnival, without 
talk of portions? Besides, this is 
idle talk; thy father, Lorenzo, 
has not by him the portion of 
which thou hast spoken.” 

“Listen, then,” Gemma leaned 
back in his embrace. “My 
father is a man of honor and 
he would not have it said that 
his daughter goes to her hus- 
band empty handed. Today he 
has sold his house and his ‘tie 
and he can snap his fingers under 
the nose of that Tonetti.” 
Her eyes glowed suddenly as 
she went on, “That Tonetti who 
did not ask but told my father 
that I must be his wife!” She 
paused, controlled her voice 
and continued: 

“But there is more. Soon 
my father will return, as he 
has always wished, to his 
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ent It 
for $2 a day 


From your neighborhood 
store or your painter you can 
rent this beauty-giving Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher for $2.00 
a day and wax- polish ALL 
your floors and linoleum in 
the time it formerly took to 
doa single room. Telephone 
NOW and make an appoint- 
ment to rent this labor-sav- 
ing machine for a day. 
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Have Beautiful Waxed Floors 


~this New, Easy, Electric Way 


Gleaming waxed floors are nolongeraluxury—NOW you can have 
their radiant glow in every room. The new Johnson Treatment 
makes WAX the most economical of floor finishes. It takes only 
a few minutes—there is no hard work—no stooping—no messy 
rags or pails. It won't soil your hands! And it saves you the 
bother and expense of frequent refinishing. 


Rent a Johnson Electric Polisher and give all your floors this 
Treatment. It makes no difference whether they are old or new 
—of wood, linoleum or tile. Nor how they are finished—with 
varnish, shellac, wax or paint. After a Johnson Wax treatment 
they will sparkle with new brightness and beauty. 


This Treatment is so simple anyone can use it. Just spread on 
a thin coat of Johnson's Wax. Thiscleans as it waxes. Then run the 
Electric Polisher over the floor. You don’t need to push it or bear 
down on it. Just guide it! The brush, spinning2100 times a minute, 
burnishes the wax to a wonderful, even, deep-toned lustre. 


~or Buy lt 


“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Factory Branches at: 
San Francisco Los Ancetes Seatrie 
Denver 





OHNSON'S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS. POLISHES. PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 








The investment is small for so great 
a convenience. Ask your local mer- 
chant for a free demonstration. Or 
write us forfurther particulars. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
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own Italy. He waits now only long 
enough to give his daughter’s hand into 
that of the man she loves.” 

The vigor of Francesco’s embrace left 
her breathless for a moment and then she 
spoke again. 

“My father has already given me a 
marriage portion of three hundred dollars. 


of the Carnival: 


Thou canst fulfill the commission of 
Tonetti. And then,” her voice dropped to 
a whisper, “there is still one hundred 
dollars and thou knowest there will be 
furniture to buy, and—” A sudden shy- 
ness overcame her and she hid her head 
on his shoulder. 

With a sob his arms closed about her 
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and they stood speechless in their happi- 
ness. 

Now the thickening mist hid the weak 
little stars, and the city lamps scarcely 
glowed at all through the dense white fog, 
But, fast in each other’s arms, neither 
missed the little $tars nor felt the cold 
mist drifting like rain. 

| 





Guardians of Our Border 


Somewhere in that patrol inspector's 
make-up, an artist is concealed! Which 
is just as well, since it may bring recom- 
pense for the hours of w aiting in the dark- 
ness to pounce upon just such a party as 
this. ‘Landing of the Pilgrims’, indeed 
—a long way after Plymouth Rock and 
1620! 

A recent and very sinister phase of 
alien-running, according to Hanson, is the 
importation of women for white slavery. 
The growing proportions of this dreadful 
industry have but lately been discovered, 
and the officials are now taking especial 
precautions against it. Just now, there is 
distinct inquisitiveness among all border 
officials whenever well-dressed fathers of 
families appear bringing several offspring 
to share their travels. So often there is 
no family resemblance, nor even racial! 
This plan is employed by the high class 
smuggler. Talk about “feathers in caps’ 
by that token Captain Hanson and his 
officers should have been entitled to sport 
whole ostrich plumes on their broad- 
brimmed felt hats! This in reward for 
their capture of a certain big fellow in the 
abominable business, who is known to 
have operated at ports of the Atlantic 
seaboard without detection. So clever was 
the method of this man (a Spaniard of 
imposing appearance) that it is no reflec- 
tion on the Eastern immigration force, 
but merely a proof of astuteness in Dis- 
trict Number Twenty-two that he was 
caught on his very first appearance at the 
Laredo port of entry. He and a fellow- 
countryman posed as devoted fathers. 


Taken into custody, with their “child- 
ren ”—two girls and four boys- a gruelling 
broke down some of the 
latter, who confessed. Both 
men are now serving terms 


in the Federal penitentiary. 
Investigation has disclosed 
beyond doubt that there is a 
large and profitable vice or- 
ganization working between 
Europe and America. Quite 
innocent girls, recruited on 
the Continent by offer of 
employment, are brought by 
agents to Cuba or Mexico, 
compromised by some man 
who thus gets them in his 
power, and sent into the 
United States. Big returns 
on the investment! These 
most tragic articles of im- 
port sell for high prices, say 
the officers, in New York, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Kansas 





(Continued from page 31) 


country. Other “side lines” dealt in by these 
same smugglers (always with murder as a 
by-product) are liquor—(tequila or aguar- 
diente) and dope—morphine, cocaine and 
opium. It is convenient when the law 
gets too close to their heels in the alien 
traffic to follow another line for a while. 
Men of brains are the Border ‘smuggler 
heads, educated lawbreakers, who speak 
many languages, and can pass in good 
circles of society. A story told the writer 
of this article by a physician of excellent 
repute is pertinent. To him came an 
aviator friend, just back from a flight to 
“the line”. In his possession was a small 
package brought along as a favor to a 
chance acquaintance. It had not been 
‘called for”, as arranged, and a certain 
suspicion was beginning to dawn in his 
mind. So he and the parcel presented 
themselves for professional consulation. 
The box was opened—and a horrified 
doctor found himself confronted with “the 
body of the crime”. His friend had let 
him in for a term in the Federal Peniten- 
tiary, by bringing the stuff to his office. 
There was just one thing to do. In sol- 
emn, secret session those two poured 
down the sewer, narcotics worth five 
thousand dollars! When, later, an emis- 
sary claimed his dope, the aviator had 
only to make dark allusion to its taking 
off by a stranger, who said he was a gov- 
ernment man. ‘That ended inquiry. 


O combat the smugglersing and all 
its works, United States and Mexi- 
can officials expend their best effort. 


“Tn 


all my long experience’, says Mr. Hanson, 
“T never had better cooperation than from 
President Calles, through the aid of 
Consul-General Carrillo and the various 
immigration officials. Our own prohibi- 
tion, narcotic, customs and immigration 
men all work together.” 

The 22nd Immigration District, which 
he controls, is a huge territory. On the 
map, it looks like a combination of a rec- 
tangle (reaching to Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana) with a triangle, of which 
the Rio Grande is base. Included is Gulf 
territory extending from Nueces County 
to the mouth of the Rio Grande, the bal 
ance of Texas coast being in the Galveston 
district. Its five ports of entry are 
Brownsville, Laredo, Del Rio, Eagle Pass 
and Hidalgo. Patrol Inspectors are main- 
tained at Donna, Roma, Falfurrias, San 
Ygnacio, Zapata, Mission, McAllen, Rio 
Grande City and various other points. 
Eighty-eight mounted men are constantly 
on partol, and one hundred and seventy- 
five employed within the district (some, 
however, serve as office staff). Inspec- 
tors in charge of patrol force are Virgil N. 
Lott, Eagle Pass; H. E. Watkins, Del Rio; 
W. M. Hanson, Laredo; David P. Gay, 
Brownsville. All speak Spanish like nat- 
ives, know every crossing on the river and 
all the bad element along both sides. All 
are picked men, chosen for their special 
qualifications, and record covering many 
years on the Border itself. The whole 
force is “hand-picked” for character, 
record as officers and knowledge of the 
Border, its geography, conditions and 
people. 

The force is movable, being organized 

for emergency work. The 








district is divided up into 
patrols of two, for scouting 
out the immediate section. 
These officers can be mobi- 
lized inside three hours, and 
those of the entire district 
within twenty-four hours. 
When engaged in the chase, 
however, it must be admitted 
that the government men 
are handicapped by their 
“standard American” type 
cars contrasted with the 
speedy rolling stock of this 
present day version of the 
“Underground Railway” 
(Once a de luxe alien con- 
signment arrived via air- 
plane.) Therefore, they are 
obliged to place a good deal 
of dependence in stratagem, 








City, Cincinnati, Detroit 
and large cities all over the 
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for which the district chief 
has gained much _ fame. 
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New York or Nigeria 


mapped with equal accuracy 





\ 





A Rand M6Nally Globe is the best 
of all geography teachers and a 
handy reference map of the places 
you read about. It makes an orna- 
ment of rare interest in the home. 
The patented slanted horizon 
makes it easy toread. Obtainable 
at leading booksellers’ and sta- 
tioners’. Write for free descriptive 
booklet, ‘‘A World of Romance.”’ 

Rand MoNally Maps 

for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 


Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 

Political Maps Ethnological Maps 

Commercial Maps Historical Maps 

Radio Maps Mileage Maps 

Biblical Maps City Guide Maps 
Special Maps to order 


>. 











La 


F THE state of New York, hundreds of 
O thousands of maps are needed every 
year, maps whose many uses require them 
to be thoroughly accurate in every detail. 

Only once in a great while does anyone 
have occasion to consult a map of Nigeria, 
a British protectorate in West Africa, more 
than three hundred thousand square miles 
in area, but with a white population of 
less than two thousand. 

Yet the Rand M‘Nally map of Nigeria 
is just as accurate, just as trustworthy, as 
the Rand M¢Nally map of New York. 

All Rand M¢Nally maps, no matter 
how infrequently they are to be used, no 
matter how limited their market, are 
made to the same rigid standards. For 
maps are worthless unless they are exact. 

There is a Rand M¢Nally map for every 


Rand M¢Nally business map 
systems are indispensable to manufac- 
turers in planning sales campaigns. 

Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket Maps 
make it possible for travelers everywhere 


purpose. 


to lay out their routes in advance and give 
them invaluable information on the road. 
Rand M¢Nally Official Auto Road Maps 
are unfailing guides for automobile owners 
who wish to plan their tours intelligently 
and to be sure of their way as they drive. 
Rand M¢Nally maps of all kinds are in- 
dispensable to readers of books, news- 
papers, magazines, for locating the places 
they read about and for giving them a 
better idea of the world they live in. 
Rand M‘Nally Maps, Globes and At- 
lases are obtainable at leading booksellers’ 
and stationers’ everywhere, or direct. 


RAND MENALILY & GomMiPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. K-47 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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Lately the officers have been uniformed 
in smart olive-drab, faced in dark blue, 
with Texas hats of tan. This helps in 
their search work, since it’ leaves no 
excuse for failure to halt at request. 
Also, they have a sign, three feet by two, 
which may suddenly appear in the middle 
of a highway, commanding traffic to 
“STOP” by authority of “U.S. Immigra- 
tion Officers”. As for weapons, they are 
armed with .45 caliber six shooters, 
smokeless powder and high-powered rifles. 
Very important, since they are dealing 
with the most dangerous of all smugglers, 
who do not hesitate to commit murder, 
who know all the river crossings, and have 
for heads southern Europeans and other 
foreigners of criminal record. 

Recently, near Mission, a 
running fight began with 
interchange of shots on this 
side of the river as patrol- 
men surprised a boat land- 
ing; soon there was the 
crackle of pistols and rifles 
from the other side. When 
it was all over, one Mexican 
was found dead and 
several wounded. Through 
both lungs of Patrol In- 
spector “fi Cottingham 
were pistol bullets, fired 
from within twenty feet of 
him. All in the day’s (or 
rather night’s) work! 

And they have got results! 
During the past six months 
various leaders have been 
caught, as well as many 
aliens making for San An- 
tonio, Houston and New 
Orleans. These forthwith 
became “deports”, reserva- 
tions being made for them 
in the next load leaving 
Galveston, New Orleans, 
New York or the Pacific 
coast. As always in criminal 
circles, there is occasional 
treachery; officers tell of 
one “tip-off? from a 
smuggler on the other side who had quar- 
reled with his partner over a woman. 
A heavy blow was dealt “the ring” 
recently. All the papers carried accounts 
of the capture at Matagorda of a launch, 
its captain, crew and seventeen aliens. 
The “man higher-up” got away—but his 
haunts at Tampico will not be likely to 
know him for some time. ‘The pity of it 
is, he is a naturalized American, although 


Guardians of Our Border: 


Greek by birth. Wanted for murders, 
both retail and wholesale (a boatload of 
Chinese, this latter) he is a typical coyote. 
Good luck, then, to the guards of our 
border backyard who fend off the pack. 
But— 

“As soon as one is caught, another takes 
his place”, says Hanson. The lines of his 
strong chin and mouth deepen a bit as he 
goes on earnestly. “The border partol 
needs more men, more money and above 
all, teeth in the law itself. Compared 
with the allowance of $12,000,000 for pro- 
hibition enforcement, the Immigration 
Service has a mere pittance.” $1,000,000 
was the appropriation last year. To en- 
large the personnel of the patrol, double 
the amount ts asked this year.— 


A Road at Night 


By James Courtney CHALLIss 


By day a road’s so friendly and so kind; 
[t welcomes you on wistful feet, and mile 
On mile leads you through woodland ways that wind 
By laughing brooks and trees that bow and smile. 

It leads you through sequestered solitudes 
Where Beauty weaves her veils of sun and shade, 
And gypsy winds hum low life’s interludes— 

Far on the w 


inding way, so unafraid. 


But in the night a road’s a bugaboo 
That seems to follow at your very heels; 
The black trees frown and poke their arms at you; 
And every leaf and twig, in snapping, peals 
Within your heart like some sharp pistol-shot! 
And you look back in fear and trembling 
And see a shape crouch in a darkened spot. 
A road at night is not a friendly thing. 


“According to the present law, certain 
aliens, under certain conditions, may enter 
the United States under bond of $500 to 
$1000. Coming in as visitors, many do 
not go out of the country again. Plainly, 
there ought to be more rigid restriction 
here—a tangible penalty for coming in 
illegally. And it should be a penitentiary 
offense to aid, abet, conceal or transport 
an alien after ‘illegal entrance. All aliens 


Helen Raley 


should be required to register. There 
should be reciprocal agreement between 
Mexico and the United States penalizing 
and extraditing men who conspire to 
smuggle aliens or any other contraband. 

“The trouble is that people do not real- 
ize the importance of the immigration 
problem in this country, nor the respon- 
sibility resting upon our branch of the 
government service.” 

Hanson finding a page of the last Federal 
census—points out certain significant pas- 
sages: 

“Of the nearly 14,000,000 foreign 
born, less than half are naturalized 
citizens. 

“44.09 per cent of the inmates of 
State institutions housing the feeble 

minded, insane, criminals, 
epileptics, inebriate, chron- 
ically diseased, blind, deaf 
and deformed are either 
foreign born or of foreign 
parentage. 

“6,347,835, nearly one-half 
of our total foreign born 
population, are classed as 
inferior in intelligence. Had 
present methods been ap- 
plied to all aliens entering 
our country in the last sev- 
eral years, we would have 
barred 45.6 per cent of all 
aliens who are here now.” 

“That is the answer to 
those who say ‘What differ- 
ence does it make who 
comes within our borders?’ 
and the remedy is selective 
immigration.” 


ANSON’S voice 

rings with convic- 
tion. He is speaking his 
personal credo, which he 
has backed up many a time 
at risk of his life. 

“Tf all other departments 
of our Government—Com- 
merce, State, War and the 
rest, were 100% efficient, 
and the Immigration Service not, what 
kind of country would this become? If 
the border Service were 100% efficient 
and the others not, still this would be a 
safe country—because it would at least be 
an American country! No doubt about 
it, immigration is the heart of the nation, 
for it determines the fathers and mothers 
of tomorrow’s citizens and officials— 
even of the President himself.” 





Are 4e Cheating Owr Children? 


remains an unrest among parents, college 
professors, superintendents and teachers 
—a feeling that “knowledge and intelli- 
gence” are not getting across as they 
should. 

If all of us are right, the children are 
being cheated. Their years, which we 
command, are just as valuable as our 
years—more so, we hope. If, at our 
ehest, they spend those years to obtain 
“knowledge and intelligence,” then that 
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(Continued from page 13) 


is what they ought to get in return, pro- 
vided it is possible to get it for them. If 
it is not possible, then we should think 
about some other way of ordering their 
golden hours. 

How terribly parents waste their chil- 
dren’s time, before they ever go to school! 
Any youngster with half a chance, will go 
into his first grade already master of a 
NOVEMBER 
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good vocabulary, and ability to think, in 
at least two languages. ‘Thousands of 
them do it, every year. The others would 
do it as easily if they had the chance, 
without a tap of conscious effort—as 
easily as a sponge drinks water. Yet, 
between the ages of two years and six, 
most, children get a mental diet of saw- 
dust.” They are cheated to exactly the 
extent we parents fail to feed their eager 
little minds, within our ability to do so. 
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The Ford Motor Company is determined that 
the Lincoln must be as fine an automobile as 
can be produced. ({ The resources, engineering 
skill and collective experience of the entire 
Ford organization are constantly available in 
carrying out that determination. ((If there 
were now any known way to make the Lincoln 
a better automobile—whether in design, ma- 
terials, or craftsmanship —the improvement 
would be made. ((The extraordinary ideal to 
which the Lincoln is built has given it first 
place among those who cherish that which 
is undeniably best. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
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MORE MILES 


MOTOR 
OIL 


FREE FROM DESTRUCTIVE | 
SULPHO COMPOUNDS 





MOTORMATES 


The Associated formula for gasoline performance is — { 1} satisfactory 
quick starting, [2] full stride of power, {3} mileage. A perfect 
coordination of these three results is the experience of all motorists 
who use Associated Gasoline. The reason is Associated’s distinctive 


range of boiling points. And— Associated is always associated with 
*“‘*more miles to the gallon.”’ 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Sustained Quality Products 
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And most of us could do it if we knew 
the way. Infant nutrition and physical 
care have improved tremendously since 
the good Doctor Holt wrote his little 
brown book. There is, alas, no little 
brown book that tells us what to do for 
the hungry little intellect. “You needn’t 
worry” is what most of us are told. 
“Jimmy will j just keep you busy answering 
questions.” And having thus dumped 
the job back on Jimmy (aged six months) 
we fret and debate over calories and hours 
of sleep and whether anyone shall “take 
him up” or kiss him, except his mother. 
Those things, we all know, Jimmy cannot 
decide for himself. 

Perhaps the cat is out of the bag. Per- 
haps our uneasiness about Jimmy’s prog- 
ress in school is a too-faithful mirror of 
our own conscience. Perhaps the cradle 
is the place to begin studying this situ- 
ation. I am inclined to believe it is. But 
it shouldn’t stop there. 

Quite recently a learned professor 
wrote a magazine article which charged 
that the public, in buying certain kinds 
of securities, was not getting all that it 
ought to get. The article created plenty 
of excitement right away. A committee 
was appointed by the New York Stock 
Exchange to consider the matter. And 
rightly. Great financing operations and 
theories were involved. People thought 
about it. Something was done about this. 
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But some years earlier another schol- 
arly gentleman wrote an article—about 
the children, this time. The man was the 
late Dr. Frederic Burk, then principal 
of the State Normal School at San 
Francisco, and he said the children were 
not getting all they were entitled to get 
out of their investment of golden hours. 
In fact he said the whole educational 
system we are using was fundamentally 
wrong. As an indictment, with support- 
ing evidence, his was a staggering docu- 
ment by an expert, presumably of interest 
to every parent, taxpayer, school teacher, 
and college professor. Whether he was 
right or not, nothing happened. Nothing 
has happened yet. Isn’t it time that 
something was done? 


F we have the best of all possible edu- 

cational systems in this best of all pos- 
sible worlds, the average parent would like 
to know it, and he does not know it now. 
If, as he sometimes suspects, two more 
years in a Junior College will not do much 
for a child who has remained deficient in 
knowledge and intelligence up to that 
point—if Junior Colleges and compulsory 
adult attendance, and the constant cry of 
“more money” are makeshifts and 
gow he would like to know that. And 
if, as Dr. Burk so stoutly maintained, 
we sth to build a brand new house, he 
would like to know that. We oughtn’t 
to cheat the children. 
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If one of these little ones could do 
better, in eight years, what under our 
direction now takes twelve, it is hard to 
see why we are not guilty of having stolen 
four good years from that child’s life. If 
all, or most, or many, of them, plow along 
year after year without ever learning to 
study, or to think effectively, our guilt is 
even greater. 

Education is about the biggest business 
that there is in the United States. And in 
almost every big business, no matter how 
well conducted, unsatisfactory conditions 
gradually dev elop over a period of time 
until, with everybody doing his level best, 
the whole organization gets off on a 

tangent. This is the rule rather than the 

exception in very large enterprises, and 
this possible state of affairs is recognized 
by the majority of our business leaders. 
The remedy, as a rule, does not lie in fixing 
this or tinkering that, but in a complete 
overhauling and readjustment. 

We parents do not know whether that 
is what is needed in the schools or not. 
Dr. Burk said it was, and there are prob- 
ably a good many school people who in 
their hearts agree with him. If that 1s 
the job to be done, and the parents know 
about it, they can help a good dgal, but 
they are not the people to make the 
decision. This ought to come from the 
management of the business. 

What is the management doing about 
it? 





And done quickly! 


tickled to death to see him, an’ he 
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acted like he was worse than tickled 
to see her. They sure got along 
nice. 

I grins. “Did you tell her that 
he w as goin’ over the side this after- 
noon?” I asks. 

Al groans again, more heavily 
than the last time. He shakes his 
head an’ then nods it. 

“I told her pleasant-like,” he 
says. ““An’ they both seemed tickled 
at that, too. This bird Bacon, he 
acts like it’s the most ordinary 
thing in his life. Mollie claps her 
hands together and says somethin’ 
about it bein’ like old times.” 

“Did he do much ‘acing’? I 


asks. 
Al nods his head. ‘He read 
for almost a_ half 





“EBB TIDE” 


The last of the series of 
short stories by 


eAdriana Spadoni 


will appear in the 


December Issue of SUNSET 


Out November 15th 


HIS field where they was 
holdin’ the Fair wasn’t much 
bigger than a half dollar, an’ when 
we got our six ships into it I was 
afraid of trippin’ over a wing every 
time I made a move. It was hot 
and clear, reg’lar California sun- 
shine like the railroad folders 
tells about, an’ there was most of 
the people in the county out to 
see us stir up the sky in that sec- 
tion. When we gets together in 
the center of the field Al gives out 
his instructions. I was watchin’ 
the handsome boy, and he seemed 
tickled to death with everything 
in general. 
“The Ace,” Al says sarcastic- 
like, “is goin’ to jump from Cy’s 
crate. You other fellows go up 








her citations 
hour,” he replies. “An’ accordin’ 


to the War Department this guy 
could have settled the scrap all by his 
lonesome.” 

I grunts at that. “Funny,” I says. 
“She must have known about them papers 
before. The war’s been over a long time 
now.” 

“You wouldn’t have thought it was if 
you’d been on that porch last night,” Al 
says. ‘An’ this bird stuck it out until I 
left, at that. He was divin’ at three 
Boche ships when I gets up an’ says 
‘Goodnight—an’ don’t get hurt by comin’ 
down in a porch spin. You’re jumpin’ 
tomorrow—if you’re stickin’ with us’.” 

“<S’long, an’ I’m stickin’, all right, 
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Al,’ he says. ‘You couldn’t drive me 
away from this section of the country, 
not now.’ Can you beat that?” 

I shakes my head. “It’s awful queer,” 
I tells Al. “Maybe he aint so good as | 
think he is. When they aint so good 
they talk a lot, Al—you know that.” 

Al smiles kind of grim-like. “Maybe 
he aint so good in the air,” he says. “But 
Cy, he sure was good on Mollie’s porch 
last night. An’ that’s what’s worryin’ 
me!” 

“You aint breakin’ any news when you 
shoot them words,” I says. “I seen that 
already.” 
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and do your stuff, an’ give Bacon 
plenty of room. An’ Cy, don’t 
shake this sweet-faced bird off until he 
gets all set. No rough stuff.” 

Well, Bacon just throws back his head 
and laughs at that one. You'd have 
thought it was the greatest little joke in 
the world. Then he looks at me with 
those big, blue eyes of his. 

“T aint seen the guy yet who could 
shake me off a crate,” he says. ‘An’ I’ve 
seen a lot of real bad joy-hoppers.” 

Al grunts. ‘An’ you seen ’em in seven- 
teen different states,” he adds, and then 
winks at me. But the wink aint so awful 
good, because Bacon is fumblin’ with his 
parachute pack and don’t pay no atten- 
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tion to Al. Suddenly this good-lookin’ 
guy jerks his head up and looks straight 
at Al. There’s a funny expression on 
his face. 

“If this ‘chute pulls a queer one an’ 
don’t spread out pretty-like” he says, 
“you'd better climb right into that Cur- 
tiss of yours and hit the air, Mr. —. 

Well, that one kind of startles Al, 
also it makes him mad. He pulls that old 
squint of his and talks right back. 

“Yeah?” he says. “I suppose that good- 
lookin’ ghost of yours will come right 
back after me, eh? I aint forcin’ you to 
go over the side, Mr. Bacon. ‘There’s 
several other boys that can do that little 
thing if you don’t like the job.” 

Bacon chuckles. “I’m doin’ it,” he 
says. “An’ it aint any ghost I’m thinkin’ 
about. But I’m just sayin’ that there’s a 
certain party in Pelusaville who aint so 
crazy about me makin’ this drop, an’ if 
I was you I’d—” 

That gets Al sore, real sore. ‘You 
aint me!” he says. “An’ I’m thankful 
for that. If you’re scared to make the—” 

He stops sudden-like, an’ I seen that he 
was starin’ back of Bacon. I looks and 
spots the blue roadster that Mollie drives, 
bein’ parked back near the stands by none 
other than the girl herself. Bacon sees 
her, too. 

“Pardon me, gentlemen,” he says in a 
soft voice. ‘And you, Mr. Shafer. I got 
to see a very old friend of mine who has 
just come over to watch me perform.” 

With that he walks through the scat- 
tering crowd toward the blue roadster. 
Al looks at me an’ shakes his head. 

“T should have let Bill jump,” he says 
in a grim tone. “Somethin’ tells me that 
this bird aint goin’ to kill himself after 
all.” 

“You never can tell,” I says, tryin’ to 
cheer Al up. “There’s always a first 
time. If you wasn’t so bashful-like with 
Mollie—”’ 

Al glares at me an’ I get off that line 
which is an old one with me. Mollie has 
Al scared to death an’ I’m wise to that. 
So is Al, but he can’t seem to do anythin’ 
about it. 

“I think,” says Al all of a sudden, 
“that I'll stay on the field, watch that 
crate of Bacon’s, which I didn’t want him 
to bring over here, and see how Mollie 
acts when he gets loose from the ship.” 

“Good idea,” I says, not at all sure that 
itis. “An’ if you see that the ’chute aint 
goin’ to work right you can tell her 
funny story an’ kind of 
distract her attention.” 

Al grunts again. “That 
*chute’ll work all right,” he 
says. “I was_ particular 
about givin’ him the best in 
the outfit, Cy. An’ you see 
that he gets off smooth.” 

I nods. “Aint he an ace?” 
I says. “Aint he the star 
win 

An’ I seen right away that 
so far as Al was concerned— 
he aint! 


IV 
LEVELS off the Cur- 
tiss at twelve hundred 


after we’d done a few loose 
loops and one tight spin. 


It was windy an’ if he was goin’ to land 
within hollerin’ distance of the field an’ 
give the customers their money’s worth, 
we couldn’t risk makin’ it too high. 
Figurin’ on the wind an’ the way Bacon 
would have to drift to land him some- 
where near that half-dollar field, I nods 
and cuts the throttle. 

When I jerks my head around I sees 
that the good-lookin’ guy is already 
climbin’ out on a wing, a broad giin on 
his face. 

I frowns at him, an’ he just grins all the 
more. I guess I was hopin’, up to the 
last, that he’d lose his nerve. But when I 
seen him workin’ his way out toward the 
wing-tip I gives up. The bird had 
plenty of nerve. 

The ship was nosed down, glidin’ 
toward the Fair field with the wind on 
her tail. It was up to Bacon to get loose 
when an’ how he pleased, an’ I keeps the 
crate steady. We was down around 
nine hundred feet. 

I hears him yell an’ I looks jover to my 
right. He’s pointin’ down an’ ahead, an’ 
his face is the maddest I ever seen on any 
good-lookin’ guy. I stares down toward 
the field, an’ then I seen it. The blue 
roadster aint in the place Mollie has 
parked it. Instead I picks it up moving 
along the road just outside the Fair field. 
An’ Mollie’s drivin’—with a male right 
alongside of her! 

It’s pretty clear, an’ we’re gettin’ 
lower all the time. This bird Bacon is 
shakin’ his right fist and swearin’ sweet 
and pretty. Then this bird beside the girl 
tilts his head back, jerks off his cap an’ I 
sees that red mop of hair that means it’s 
Al Shafer ridin’ with the girl. 

By this time it’s too late for this bird on 
the wing to get loose and still hit the field. 
An’ I yells at Bacon. 

“Cut loose! What you think this is? 
Goin’ to stick around all afternoon?’ 

Bacon gives me one of them razzberry 
waves of his free hand, He points down 
along the road, an’ I looks an’ then kind 
of jerks up in the cockpit. Thé blue 
roadster is slowin’ down right in front of 
the white church two blocks from Pelusa- 
ville’s only stop-an’-go sign—Main and 
First! 

Well, I looks at the roadster, then the 
church. An’ then I looks at this good- 
lookin’ bird out on the wing. An’ 
laughs. The wind is whinin’ through the 
wires, an’ we're down to seven-fifty, 





but he still hangs on to the crate. 








Bacon had decided to make 
it a pull-off instead of a jump. 
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“*You’re good, Bacon!” I yells at him, 

“But you ain’t fast enough. An’ you're 
in just the right place to suit Al.” 

“Land her!” he howls back at me. 
“Land her in the road! You can do it.” 

I laughs at that one. “I can,” I yells 
back, “but I aint!” 

An’ with that I gives her the gun an’ 
zooms her up. That’s where I got the 
shock. I was lookin’ away from Bacon 
for a second, while I zooms her, an’ when 
I glances back at the wing-tip again—he’s 
gone! 

I levels her off right away, an’ banks 
her over. Then I stares down. 

He’s driftin’ right toward the church, 
but Al an’ the girl is inside, I guesses. The 
blue roadster is outside, anyway. | 
decides to be in on the fun, an’ at the 
same time give the few people who aint 
at the Fair a thrill, so I dives for the road, 
which is level an’ pretty wide near the 
church. 

An’ as I comes down with the crate | 
keeps an eye on the good-lookin’ bird 
danglin’ down from the parachute har- 
ness. He’s swingin’ his arms, an’ I figure 
that he’s tryin’ to guide the ’chute a little, 
an’ get it down right on the church steps. 
But it aint no cinch to handle a ’chute 
that way. 

‘hen I’m near the ground, an’ I have 
to watch the landing. It’s a pretty good 
one, an’ scares a flivver off the road an’ 
into somebody’s front yard. I taxies up 
close to the church, cuts the switch an’ 
climbs down. Then I hear some one yell 
an’ I looks up in the air again. 

The good- lookin’ guy is on the roof of 
the church, an’ he don’t look any too com- 
fortable. 

The building is one of them Spanish 
affairs, flat-roofed with a two-foot ledge 
around the edges. Bacon had just made 
the grade and the two-foot-high concrete 
border which the deacons had _ prob’ly 
thought pretty swell decoration had done 
a good Job of life-savin’ by holdin’ him 
from goin’ right on down when he dragged 
acrost the roof as the chute dropped. 
He’d got bruised up some, but no bones 
broken. 

“You're lucky,” I yells, finally. ‘You 
might have hit the City Hall.” 

The City Hall’s next door an’ it’s one 
of the old fashioned kind, all peaks an’ 
eaves an’ towers which wouldn’t have 
been half so funny, not for Bacon. 

“Get a ladder!’ this bird yells down. 
“T aint goin’ to stay up here—” 

I didn’t hear the rest, 
*cause just then Al comes 
out of the church with Mollie 
hangin’ on to him an’ grinnin’ 
in a way that means just 
one thing. Al sees me first. 

“Cy,” he says in a funny 
voice. ‘Meet the wife!” 

I grins. “It took a church- 
goin’ guy to give you nerve 
enough to do it,” I says. 
“If you don’t believe it, look 
up there!” 

Al looks and Mollie looks. 
The handsome ace is just 
sittin’, an’ not sayin’ a thing. 
Mollie turns toward me, an’ 
I seen she was tryin’ hard not 
to laugh. 

“You aint no good on the 
*chute stuff,” Al calls up to 
Bacon guy. “You 
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“Nothing added~ 


Ou R scientists subtract what is not 
necessary to the mighty power— 
the great smoothness and cleanness 
—of Union Gasoline. 


Several years ago you heard of the 
non - detonating quality of this 
highest grade motor fuel. 


Today skilled chemists are striving 
to artificially produce this quality 
in many other gasolines. 


Union 





Non-Detonating 
Gasol! 
At 
Union Oil Service Stations e e 
and Independent Dealers Union Oil Company 
of the First Class 0 110rnia 
Everywhere Also Producers of Aristo Motor Oil 
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68 The Ace of Hearts: 


might have knocked that steeple off; an’ 
besides, them people at the Fair field paid 
to see you land on the field.” 

Bacon starts to say somethin’ an’ then 


stops. I guess he sees it’s all up. He just 
sits up there. There aint much else he 
can do. 


“Do I kiss the bride?” I asks Al. 

“Not if you’re wise,” he replies. “Look 
after the boys for a few days, Cy. An’ 
tell the ‘ace of hearts’ that if he hadn’t 


scared me pretty bad with that face of 
his an’ them cool words I might never 
have used that license I got a month 
ago.” 

I nods, grinnin’. Al helps Mollie into 
the blue roadster, waves a hand up toward 
the good lookin’ bird an’ climbs in beside 
her. The blue roadster rolls away. 

“Hey, you!” Bacon hollers down. “Get 
a ladder! What you standin’ down there 
egrinnin’ about?” 
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“Keep cool!” I hollers back. “I guess 
you got a good idea why I’m grinnin’.” 

This bird lets loose after that one, an’ I 
has to remind him that he’s sittin’ on top 
of a church. Then I goes for a ladder, 
thinkin’ that Mollie aint no fool, at that. 
It’s my hunch that she’s wrote this Bacon 
guy an’ got him to look her up. But Al 
was the boy-friend she was after. An 
if any one was to ask me—well, I’d say 
she got results! 





Zhe Sword of Don Fulian 


“Swear it to me, Claudio! On your 
honor, on your hope of salvation, on the 
blessed memory of our dear dead mother. 
Swear!” 

“Swear it!” urged Gertrudis. 
hard to swear an oath?” 

“T swear,” repeated Claudio dully. 

“And if papd-grande should force you 
away first, you will leave one of the ser- 
vants bribed and sworn to give the mes- 
sage?” 

“T swear it.” 

La Mariposa caught up the discarded 
hat; tried to smile at them; ran to each 
for a sudden hug and went to the door. 
Half way down the steps was Captain 
Salazar; he had the appearance of just 
ow up. He bowed and said quietly: 

Am I to wait, senor?’ But he did 
not force an answer, himself prompt in 
adding: “Ah, you are coming now? 


“Ts it so 


(Continued from page 35) 


Bueno; to horse.” He led the way and 
at his heels, with handkerchief brushing 
her lips, came La Mariposa. 


CHAPTER VI 


ONIGHT a little star was coming 
down from the sky to shine upon 
Don Julian. Tonight a little golden butter- 
fly was to flutter in at the windows of his 
life. He watched the first lengthening 
shadows as though they were her mes- 
sengers; as the sun lowered, his spirits 
rose; as the dark came it brought him 
a gaiety which made Picton fidget and 
ask questions and grow from suspicion 
to certainty. 
“Tt is the question, then, of a woman? 
Have you not, my master, had enough 


of women for one man’s lifetime? Do 
you not yet know what women are?” 

Don Julian laughed and clapped his 
hand upon the broad shoulder. 

“Shall I tell you what woman is, my 
dreary philosopher? She is the slim new 
moon in a sky of black clouds; she is the 
gleam of summer moonlight on mid- 
ocean; the song of the lark at daybreak 
and the whisper of spring in the wood- 
lands. Hers is that fineness which es- 
capes your thick wits, my Picton. Finer 
than the fine quality of my walking- 
sword, she is brighter, stauncher, truer. 
She is the one thing in this faulty world 
of ours which God created utterly aright. 
What do you know of all this? If a man 
put you this question, ‘how many women 
in the wide world are there?’ what would 
your answer be, my little Pic?” 

(Continued on page 83) 























The young West teaching small Navajos some old tricks at the Harry Carey ranch just off the beaten trail known as the Pacific Highway 
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‘| | Western Giant Cords 
prove their economy — 


SOUR speedometer, checking off those extra miles, bears positive 


il ri witness to the added value “Western Auto” builds into these 
ed is rugged, extra heavy, Commercial type super-cords. 
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Our high standards demand the finest materials, methods and craftsmanship... 
creating in each tire a masterpiece worthy of our binding guarantee....Our tre- 
mendous production means lower prices.... Truly, each Western Giant is a veri- 
table Giant of Economy! 


And the knowledge gained in years of high grade tire building is reflected in our 
designs. ... Look at that tread... every service demand provided for. ... It is brute- 
tough, extra thick and has an almost flat surface that assures, long, even wear. 
Those massive shoulders, deep “T” slots and suction cups “take hold” on any sur- 
face and make Western Giants as nearly skid-proof as tires can be made. 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Let There Be Light 


Advice on Home Lighting 
by an Expert in the Art 


ATURAL light is a shifting 

changeful matter of sun and 

shadow, with many varia- 

tions between sunrise and 

sunset. The effects of out- 
door light are so diffused that the variety 
is full of beauty and the eyes suffer no 
strain from the different de- 
grees of brightness as the sun 
increases to midday. and 
softens into the evening glow. 
And because humanity was 
adapted, early in its history, 
to the natural light of the 
world, a light within doors 
that approximates this in 
some degree is the most 
agreeable and best adapted 
to the eyes and nerves. 

During the daylight hours 
the home is lighted by bring- 
ing in as much natural light 
as is possible or desirable, 
and if the sources are limited, 
color on walls and floors will 
increase the effect to some 
degree. Rooms facing north 
or east may have walls of 
yellow which is cheerful, but 
too glaring when combined 
with a strong natural light. 
Orange is a very warm color, 
but must be used somewhat 
sparingly unless a room is 
very dark and needs an in- 
tense color. Curtains control 
the amount of natural light 
introduced into the room 
during the daylight hours, 
and should be adapted to the 
demands of the room. Where 
the room needs light, the 
curtains should be thin, and 
should frame the window, but 
not cover it. A material in 
yellow or orange will increase the effect of 
sunlight if this can be brought into har- 
mony with the room. If the light is too 
strong, curtains of two materials, a darker 
fabric toward the room, with a yellow or 
orange lining facing the window give an 
excellent effect. 

Horizontal rays of light: are the most 
difficult and trying to the eyes, and should 
be avoided in both natural and artificial 
light. The eyes are protected by brows 
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and lashes from the light that falls from 
above, but are helpless before the glare from 
a light coming from below or on the same 
level, and the eye strain resulting is prob- 
ably oftener due to too much light than 
too little. 

A light that is too dim makes close 
range vision necessary, but too strong a 
glare contracts the pupil of the eye itself, 
and causes a visual labor that overtaxes 
the eye muscles and creates strain. 

Artificial lighting should be as flexible 
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A portable floor-lamp is a source of real comfort 


as possible for it fills many needs. To 
provide for this the wiring must be ade- 
quate and the number of convenience out- 
lets generous. One overhead light will be 
sufficient for a hall, controlled by a wall 
switch, but a more adaptable arrange- 
ment is essential in the other rooms of the 
house, particularly the living room where 
most of the evening hours are spent. 
Wall brackets and portable lamps are 
the best arrangement for the living room, 
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as they are the most flexible and adapt- 
able. Small lamps of ten to fifteen 
watts are best in the wall brackets and 
these may be protected with shades, for 
these lamps are a source of decoration and 
general lighting and do not furnish any 
direct light for reading or other purposes. 
If the room is wired for an overhead light 
and it is necessary that this be used, a 
bow! hung close to the ceiling will dis- 
tribute a soft light without glare. 

The portable lamps that are such a 
source of joy and comfort in 
the living room are of several 
types, and if each wall is pro- 
vided with a service outlet, 
four is not too many lamps 
for a good-sized room. A 
table lamp is a quiet stay-at- 
home, usually found in its 
own particular place, but the 
floor lamp is a wanderer 
that can be placed at the 
most convenient point. It 
may be brought close to an 
easy chair, a writing desk or 
the piano, where it throws 
the direct rays, well-shaded 
from direct contact with the 
eyes, and at the sametime the 
soft light escaping from the 
top is reflected from the 
ceiling and assists in lighting 
the room. 

The bridge lamp has an 
individuality and an advan- 
tage all its own, for the lamp 
in this type projects at an 
angle from the pedestal, may 
be adjusted at any height 
and swings around the orbit 
of the standard, throwing its 
rays as directed. The larger 
types of portable lamps usu- 
ally have two or three sockets 
and in these bulbs of twenty- 
five to fifty watts are used. 
If there is only one socket a 
much more powerful lamp is 
used, fifty watts being the 
least for even a small portable. 

In the bedroom, a ceiling fixture is a 
great convenience, although it must be 
assisted by other arrangements. There 
are now lamps that can be attached to the 
head of the bed that are well shaded and 
probably provide the best light for read- 
ing. A floor lamp of correct height may 
be used for this purpose if the spread of 
light is sufficient to cover the page. Or a 

(Continued on page 76) 
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their combined 


opinions are 


bound to be convincing to you 


ERE are certain points of agreement—among over 
four thousand women—on the subject of milk 
for cooking. Letter after letter—received in our 


° 


1926 contest—has emphasized these facts about Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk: 


Food prepared with Borden’s 1s richer, of superior texture 
than if ordinary milk were used. Always the finest of 
soups, creamed sauces, desserts, because Borden’s is 


uniform—full-cream to the last drop. 


o 


Borden’s is easy to use in any recipe. For all milk dishes, 
dilute Borden’s with a like amount of water—it’s still 
equal in richness to the standard dairy product. 


e 


Borden’s is more economical—because there is never any 


waste. Even without ice you can keep a supply of 


Borden’s for every possible need. 
e 


Borden’s is safe and dependable—pure country milk 
which remains fresh as long as the can is unopened— 
anywhere—at any season—regardless of local conditions. 


e 


water) gives you 4 cups 


of pure full-cream | 
milk | 












Wherever the recipe 
calls for milk 


Perhaps you have never used Borden’s—then you Il want 
to try it for yourself. See if you don’t agree with these 4004 
women—and. thousands of other housewives—who have 
definitely chosen Borden’s for daily use in their households. 


Stock your shelves for a week or a month in advance—for 
emergencies as well as everyday use. You'll find real satis- 
faction in using Borden’ s—and never any milk problem. 
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16 PRIZE WINNERS 
in the Menu Recipe Contest 


Group A. Residents of all rural 
districts or of towns under 5,000 
in population. 

Ist—$150—Mrs. J. B. Warren, Elmore Co., Millbrook, 


Ala. 
2nd—$75—Mrs. Wm. Hannah, Box 37, Essex Fells, 


N. J. 

3rd—$50—Mrs. D. F. Kelly, 88 Jackson St., Fe. 
Atkinson, Wis. 

4th—$25—Mrs. I. F. Jones, Ore Bank, Va. 


Group B. Residents of towns or 
cities from 5,000 to 50,000. 


Ist—$150—Mrs. F. B. Maxfield, 212 Oakview Ave., 
Edgewood, Swissvale, Pa. 

2nd—$75—Miss Mary Weaver, Washington Court 
House, Ohio 

3rd—$50—Mrs. J. A. Ermatinger, - N. Ridgewood 

ve., Daytona Beach, 

4th— $25—Mrs. Dorothy T. Brogle, 760 Belmont St., 

Watertown, Mass. 


Group C. Residents of cities from 
50,000 up to 500,000. 


Ist—$159— nn Marie Eulalie Moran, 2416 Pa. Ave.» 
W., Washington, D.C. 

ond—$75-—Mie Ella a a Warren, 220 Puritan 
Apts., Louisville, 

3rd—$50—Miss Doris H. Teunen, 548 E. 14th St., 
Long Beach, Calif. 

4th—$25—Mrs. M. Cains, Apt. 10, 508 Besserer St., 
Ottawa, Ontario, ee 


Group D. Residents of cities with 
500,000 population or more. 
Ist—$150—Miss A. E. Wilson, 140 Roswell Ave.» 


Toronto, Canada. 

2nd—$75—Mrs. J. I. Corcoran, 104 Shrader St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

3rd—$50—Mrs. John Kellogg, 132 E. 57th St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

4th—$25—Miss N. A. Gleeson, 8118 St. Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WINNERS of the $5 AWARDS 


for the 20 best letters on 
Borden’s Evaporated 


Mrs. Graciaus Farrier de Arillano, Oruro, Bolivia, S. A. 

Mrs. H. T. Baker, 270 Delaware Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Mrs. Shirly B. Ball, Garryowen, Dorset Post Office 
Ontario, oy 

Mrs. R. H. Boyd, R. Box 81, Kirkland, Wash. 

Mrs. W. H. Clarke, Te N. Main St., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Mr. J. Herbert Engheck, 27 South Fourth East St. s 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mrs. Christine S. Evans, Simon Reyes 54, Ciego de 
Avila, Cuba. 

Mrs. Lee Stanley Fountain, Corregidor, Ft. Mills, P. I. 

Mr. J. F. Fuller, 402—11th St., Rawlins, Wyo. 

Mrs. W. C. Jester, Box 486, Oakland, Md. 

Mrs. C. S. Kessler, 15 Avon Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 

Mrs. Leonora F. Miesc, Angola, Ind. 

Mrs. Hazel Morrison, Webberville, Mich. 

Mrs. Margaret Nachtrieb, 2523 Ridge Rd., Berkeley, 

alif. 

Mrs. Clara Dickey Parsons, 4204 Alden Drive, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Miss Esther M. Swanson, Box 385, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Mrs. Edith R. Thomson, Holmes, Wyo. 

Mrs. W. G. — University of Nanking, Nanking, 

hin 

Mrs. G. Batts Williams, Box 186, Ft. Myers, Fla. 

Mrs. Rosamond Woodman, 209 Washington St., 2nd 
Floor, Boston, Mass. 

+ 


You’ll want to see how the prize-winners 
use Borden’s. The new booklet is free for 
the asking —forty-eight well-balanced, in- 
teresting menus — practical for your own 
family—with recipes, too. 
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An assortment of appetizing accompaniments to the holiday feast 


Accompaniments to the Holiday Feast 


Thanksgiving Dishes that 
Make Us Thankful 


HE holiday dinner may be a 
deliciously condensed affair 
of two or three courses with all 
the emphasis on the turkey 
and its accessories or it may 
be a lengthy matter of several hours, with 
many accompaniments that add to the 
attractiveness of the service. A happy 
medium of three or four courses is better 
suited to the average appetite and pro- 
vides a well-balanced menu that can be 
easily managed even single-handed. 
Variation can be given to the customary 
turkey and cranberry sauce by a new kind 
of stuffing. A cranberry ice served with the 
meat course is a change from cranberry 
sauce. A canape or fruit cocktail may be 
a better introduction to the bounteous 
repast to follow than a heavy soup. The 
acid fruits should be served in many ways 
to balance the hearty foods that appear at 
a holiday feast. 
Anchovy Canapes 
Toast rounds Softened butter 
4 anchovies Minced parsley 
2 hard cooked egg Paprika 
yolks 
Drain the anchovies, remove bones and 
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mash into a smooth paste. Add the 
mashed egg yolks, butter to blend thor- 
oughly and paprika to season to taste. 
Spread toast rounds with paste and lay a 
whole curled anchovy on top. Fill cen- 
ters with additional egg yolk mixture and 
sprinkle the whole with parsley. 
Oyster Cocktail 
(Individual) 
l4 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon Worces- 
tershire 


6 small oysters 
1 tablespoon tomato 
catchup 
2 teaspoons lemon J teaspoon mustard 
juice salad dressing 
1 teaspoon finely minced celery 
Blend all ingredients thoroughly. Have 
oysters well chilled. Arrange in glasses 
and pour dressing over just before serving. 


Parisienne Stuffing 
4 tablespoons butter 1% cup stoned olives 


1 tablespoon chopped chopped 

onion 2 hard cooked eggs 
4 cups bread in half- cut in pieces 

inch cubes Hot water to moisten 


V6 teaspoon sage 
1 


1 teaspoon salt 

2 cup celery, cut fine 14 teaspoon pepper 
Melt butter in frying pan. Add onion 
and fry a golden brown. Add one cup 
bread cubes and brown, stirring constant- 
ly to prevent burning. Add celery which 
has been cooked tender in boiling water, 
the water in which it has been cooked, and 
remaining bread cubes. Add sage, olives, 
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and eggs and enough hot water to make 
bread soft without being soggy. Add 
seasonings and cook for about fifteen min- 
utes, stirring frequently until whole mass 
is thoroughly mixed. If desired one cup of 
cooked oysters may be added before stuff- 
ing is put into turkey. 
Grapefruit Mint Cocktail 

1 cup sugar 3 grapefruit 
14 cup water Mint flavoring 

Boil sugar and water until it forms a 
thread at 230 to 236 degrees F. when 
dropped from the spoon. Cool and add 
peppermint flavoring to taste. Remove 
skin from grapefruit, being careful to dis- 
card all white membrane. Cut friit into 
small pieces and marinate in mint syrup. 
Chill and serve in cocktail glasses. 


Celery Stuffing 
24 cup pork cubes 114 tablespoons poul- 
2 cups stale bread try seasoning 


crumbs 1 tablespoon chop- 
2 cups _— cracker ped parsley 
crumbs 2 teaspoons salt 
4 cup butter 14 teaspoon pepper 
1 onion 2 cups finely cut celery 


Try out pork cubes, drain and reserve 
cubes and fat. To %4 cup fat add bread 
crumbs and stir and cook in frying pan or 
oven until browned. Add cracker crumbs. 
Cook onion in butter until golden brown. 
Combine mixtures, add poultry seasoning, 
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parsley, salt and pepper and celery. This 
makes a dry stuffing. 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
4 large sweet potatoes 5 tablespoons brown 
6 tablespoons melted sugar 
butter 
Boil potatoes until tender but not too 
soft, peel and cut crosswise into thick 
slices. Lay these in a well-greased shal- 
low baking dish, pour the melted butter 
over them and sprinkle with the sugar. 
Cover and bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. Remove the cover, bake 
twenty minutes longer, baste in with the 
sugar and butter in the bottom of pan. 


Potato Croquettes 
2 cups hot riced 4% teaspoon celery 


potatoes salt 
2 tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon onion 
14 teaspoon salt juice 
1¢ teaspoon pepper 114 teaspoon finely 
1 egg yolk chopped parsley 


Mix ingredients in order given and beat 
thoroughly. Shape into croquettes, dip 
in crumbs, egg and in crumbs again. Fry 
in deep fat and drain thoroughly. 


Stuffed Spanish Onions 

6 onions 2 cups white sauce 
Sausage meat 1 teaspoon salt 
16 cup celery 1 tablespoon flour 

Choose onions of uniform size. Remove 
skins and parboil ten minutes. Remove 
centers and fill with a mixture of sausage 
meat, celery and onion removed from 
centers and chopped. Pour white sauce 
over the stuffed onions, sprinkle with flour 
and salt and bake in a moderate oven, 350 
degrees F. for forty-five minutes. 


Holiday Salad 
2 cups thinly sliced 1 cup chopped al- 


cabbage monds 

34 cup sliced pine- 14 cup cranberry 
apple, diced sauce 

Salt 


Combine cabbage and pineapple with 
cranberry sauce and mayonnaise. Ar- 
range salad in lettuce cups and sprinkle 
with the chopped nuts. 

Frozen Tomato Salad 
| can tomatoes 2 teaspoons granu- 
| small onion cut in lated gelatine 


pieces 2 tablespoons cold 
| teaspoon sugar water 
4 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon mild 
14 teaspoon pepper vinegar 


1 bay leaf 

Cook tomatoes with onion, sugar, salt, 
pepper and bay leaf. When thoroughly 
cooked strain the mixture over the gela- 
tine that has been softened in cold water. 
Stir until gelatine is dissolved, add vine- 
gar and freeze. Serve on lettuce with 
mayonnaise. 

Frozen Fruit Pudding 

1% cup diced pine- 1% cup water 


apple 2 egg whites 

14: up maraschino 4 teaspoon salt 
cherries 1 cup cream 

\Y% cup juice from 1 teaspoon vanilla 
cherries 1 tablespoon lemon 

V6 cup sugar juice 


Cut pineapple in small pieces and cut 
cherries in half. Add cherry juice and 
allow to stand several hours. Boil the 
sugar and water together until the syrup 
spins a thread, 238 degrees F. Pour 
slowly on to egg whites beaten until stiff. 
Add salt and beat until cool. Fold in the 
cream whipped until stiff. Add vanilla, 
lemon juice and the fruit mixture. Pack 
in three parts ice to one part salt and allow 
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ewcomers 
find Ghirardelli’s 


a pantry marvel— 


Wirth the first sip of a steam- 
ing, fragrant cup of Ghirar- 
delli’s Chocolate, the new- 
comer is a Ghirardelli en- 
thusiast. That chocolate 
could have such aspecial fla- 
vor, that it could be so easy 
touse, is anexperience which 
she counts high among new 
western ways. 
* But this is only the begin- 
ning! Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate is not only a 
drink—it’s much more! 
There is no recipe which 
calls for chocolate in any 
form which is not made 
more easily, more quickly, 
more satisfactorily with 
Ghirardelli’s.* 

Here in the West it is the 
standard chocolate for pud- 





dings, pies, frozen desserts, 
quick breads [new and deli- 
cious!], as well as hot and 
cold beverages. Already pre- 
pared for use, there’s no 
melting,no grating, nowaste, 
no time lost. All the dry in- 
gredients go into the sifter 
together— that’s the marvel 
of it! Try it and see! 










SB 
— 
ayn ; All-in-one, 
gy = Ghirardelli’s 
|S SWEET takes the place 
’ of cocoa, 
wt ? unsweetened 


and sweetened 


HNO c jm cake chocolate. 


GHIRA/RDELLI’S 


Chocolate 


*Write to D. Ghirardelli Co., 
San Francisco, for their free booklet 
of tested chocolate recipes. 








to stand three hours. 
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cds the wind 


cools her cheek 


—there need be no worry that 
its sting will burn or chap her 


skin. Nature may offer small 
protection against the ravages 
of sun and wind but 


—can and does, repair 
the damage. Dr. Berry’s Kremola 
is without a peer in acting at one 
and the same time as a bleach 
and as a nourishment cream. If 
your skin be heavily freckled, 
we advise the use of Dr. Berry’s 


Freckle Ointment 


This is a freckle remover. It 
does exactly that, safely and 
thoroughly. Precede either 
cream by a cleansing with Dr. 
Berry’s complexion soap. 


Kremola, $1.25, Freckle Ointment, 65c, 
and $1.25, and Complexion Soap, 25c or 
3 for 65c at all drug and department stores 
or by mail, prepaid. Write for booklet 
“Hints on How to be Beautiful.” 


Dr. C. H. Berry Company 
2975 So. Michigan Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 








Getting Ahead of Beauty 


HERE was a day within the 
memory of all of us when hair 
was more or less a matter of 
dimensions, length, breadth 
and thickness, but that time 
has given way; and rightly so, to the more 
dificult standard of quality. When 
mother was a young girl it was with pride 
that she said, perhaps with her fingers 
crossed, that she could “sit on her hair.” 
Today such a woman would either keep 
silent or make excuses for her unusual 
state. The beauty of the hair at the 
present time is not in its quantity but in 
its fine soft loveliness, the becomingness of 
its cut or arrange- 
ment, and the per- 
fection of its care, on 
which much of the 
other two qualities 
depend. 

Whether the hair 
shall be worn short 
or long is a matter 
of personal prefer- 
ence. That short 
hair has come to 
stay is the opinion 
of most of those 
who have tried it. 
There are exceptions 
of course, but the 
years that it removes 
from most heads is 
excuse enough, even 
if there were not 
many other advan- 

tages. Where the 
hair is kept long 
enough to be worn 
in a coil, it is thinned 
out, if very thick, 
to reveal the shape 
and line of the head, 
unbroken by a knot 
and is arranged low 
on the neck and as nearly akin to short 
hair as possible. Shoulder length is all 
that is permitted to the woman who wishes 
to be in fashion. This restriction is almost 
necessary in order to wear the small close 
hats of the present day. 

To the woman who is thinking about 
cutting her hair a few words of practical 
advice may be encouraging and helpful, 
and prevent the mistakes that are often 
discouraging to the adventurer on this 
new path. It is indeed a new adventure 
that works a change in feeling as well as 
appearance. Perhaps you have not been 
giving much attention to your hair for 
some time. You have been taking it more 
or less for granted. , It has looked just as 
it looks now for several years, but some- 
thing tells you that it seems a little like 








your last year’s hat, and you uneasily 
face the mirror night and morning, know- 
ing that you must do something about it. 
This is the time to remind yourself that 
hair grows at quite an amazing rate of 
speed, as you soon find out when it is 
worn short, and that it will not be long 
before you can again wear it in the old 
way if you prefer, and that it will be in 
better condition for the cutting and the 
freedom and rest from hairpins. And you 
yourself will gain courage and a fresh vision 
of yourself from the experience. If you are 
beginning to question your appearance 
‘as is,” a change of any kind will probably 
be excellent as a 
guide to future oper- 
ations and decisions. 
Having reached a 
conclusion, the next 
question is the cut, 
the style that will 
be becoming to you, 
for there are almost 
as many fashions in 
short hair as there 
are heads that wear 
it. The first cut, in 
order to avoid too 
great a change, 
should follow as 
closely as may be 
your present ar- 
rangement. If you 
wear a bang, keep 
it. If you part your 
hair in the middle, 
retain the center 
part until you grow 
accustomed to short 
hair and know what 
you want. Most 
barbers do not cut 
the hair too short 
the first time, so that 
the arrangement 
can be altered to please you after the first 
week or two. The usual method is to cut 
off the hair, shampoo it, trim into shape 
and finally wave it if you wear it waved. 
It sounds simple and_ straightforward 
enough, but there are subtle traps along 
the way, as usual. 


yee average barber cuts hair in one 
fashion only, and he turns a deaf ear 
to your pleading. He will shave your neck 
if you allow it but do not let him. There 
is nothing that so quickly destroys the 
lovely’ natural hair line as this. If pos- 
sible avoid the well-barbered look that 
comes from too close cutting at the back of 
the neck and keep the appearance soft and 
natural without being ragged or untidy. 
Remember if the hair is to be waved 
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Soft and creamy, hand. 
made and packed in France 
Po-Go is lending charm 
to the cheeks of America! 
For the color of Po-Go is 
the color of youth! Healthy 
—out-of-doory— vivacious! 
There are two tempting 
shades! Brique (Naturelle) 
is ideally suited to fair and 
sunny skins. Ronce (anew 
Raspberry) that beautifies 
brunettes and blondes! 
GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
Distributors of Ciro Perfumes 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 


£660 RoucE 
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Insist on Po-Go 
at your favorite 
store—or order 

mail from us. 

Price 50c. 
Made, boxed, 
peckaged 
n France, 
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A Bath With 
Cuticura., 
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after cutting that the wave will shorten it 
considerably, and do not have it cut as 
short as you would otherwise. The very 
high shingle, too, is extremely unbecoming 
to most persons. Better not be shingled 
at all than go to the other extreme. 

When the hair is waved there are almost 
as many points about the waving process 
as cutting demands. A close even wave 
is a beautiful achievement from the hair- 
dresser’s point of view, but, as a rule, far 
more unbecoming than perfectly straight 
hair would be. A wide soft undulation 
approximating the wave that Nature 
bestows upon the fortunate is the ideal 
that softens the features and adds grace 
and beauty to the appearance. Decide en 
the outline that you wish to preserve 
around the face before the waving process 
begins, because this controls the final 
line into which the hair will fall. 

Permanent waving is being improved 
constantly. It is now done expertly and 
without injury to the hair or scalp. After 
each shampoo the wave should be set 
with the fingers and dried in the loose soft 
waves that frame the face delightfully. 
At present the hair is worn close to the 
head, a soft shining cap, outlining the 
beautiful form and proportions of the 
head and adding pride and beauty to the 
bearing. Besides this it is trim and clean 
cut in line and texture, but only care and 
proper treatment will keep it so. Do not 
think that, because your hair has been 
long and you are cutting it off, it will need 
less care than before. 


OU will find short hair much easier 

to shampoo and dry at home and 
perhaps you will prefer to do this for your- 
self. If possible, rub warm olive oil into the 
scalp an hour or two beforehand and allow 
this to find its way well into the scalp 
before beginning the shampoo. 

Dry the hair with warm towels if you 
do not own a dryer. Do not expose the 
hair to the hot rays of the sun if it has 
begun to fade or grow gray. In rubbing 
move the scalp and not the fingers to 
increase the circulation. Do not brush 
the hair until it is quite dry as this takes 
out any natural wave that may be there. 

Brushes and combs should be kept very 
clean and reserved for individual use. To 
give one’s scalp a tonic treatment part the 
hair and apply the tonic with a small wad 
of absorbent cotton, brushing the hair 
vigorously upward in tiny parted-off 
locks, so that the stimulation 1s carried 
to every portion of the scalp. Brush 
every day for five or ten minutes until the 
scalp is pink and glowing and you will find 
that you can delay the shampoo for 
another week. 

While encouraging the growth of the 
hair on your head, there is often hair 
growing on arms, legs, or other portions 
of the body that must be removed with as 
little trouble as possible. There are 
numberless harmless depilatories on the 
market in many forms, creams, pastes and 
liquids. These not only remove the hair 
that is visible but delay and discourage 
new growth and in some cases go below 
the surface to the root itself. This is 
essentially a part of the toilette of every 
well groomed woman at the present day. 
A thoroughly reliable product should be 
chosen and its use will soon become a 
matter of course, for the application is 
quick and simple and the joy of the result 
is worth the effort in every case. 
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Greatest Value 


ever packed in a 
two inch space/ 


That’s the new Tre- 
Jur Compact —the 
“LITTLE ONE”! 


Etched silver-finished 
case—just two inches 
round. Light, slim, 
beautiful. Contains a 
generous cake of Tre- 
Jur Powder — whose 
softness, smoothness 
and magic scent— 
bring pure delight. 





Amazingly priced at 
50¢ with refills at 35¢. 


Who but Tre-Jur 
could offer this phe- 
nomenal Value ? 

Your favorite shade, . , at all toilet goods 
counters. Or by mailfrom us. Sample of 
Tre-Jur Loose Face Powder sent on re 


ceipt of 10c—stamps or coin. House of 
Tre-Jur, Inc., 19 W. 18th St., New York 


TREtSUI2 








Paris BOURJOIS France 


JAVA 


Crhe Wonderful French 
C¥ace «Powder 


A tint for every type 

EIGHT FRENCH HAND-MADE ROUGES 
and our new{creation 

COLD CREAM POUDRE JAVA* i 


BOURJOIS, Inc. 


37 West 34th Street 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 



















New, York 
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BAKING 


MATERIALS SAVED 


Calumet is a double acting baking 
powder. It contains two leavening units—one 
begins to work when the dough is mixed, the 
other waits for the heat of the oven, then 
both units work together. 

Success is with you right from the very 
start. You are protected from the time you 
prepare the baking ingredients until your 
baking comes from the oven. The big ele- 
ment of failure is eliminated by the un- 
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MAKES 
BAKING 


failing quality of Calumet. 


You get the full 
value in results 


EASIER 


You can mix up a 
batch of dough in the 








evening, use part of it for 
tempting Calumet biscuits 
for supper—put the rest of the 
dough away in the ice-box and 
serve another helping of delightful 
rule for breakfast in the morning. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


is the most economical baking powder 
that you can use. It possesses twice the 
leavening strength of many other brands 
—you use only half as much — always 
dependable. Try it. 


SE SALES 2%, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 


all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, 


—in the most deli- 
cious, wholesome 
and nutritious 
bakings that can 
be produced. 























© Paris 


of the Analytic saan comets Eng., writes: 
“absolutely free from rphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of eee Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.'’ Observe the 
trademark, a gum-lancet, 
MAR is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 
genuine. Your druggist 
has them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H. STEDMAN 
Hoxtes, London, Eng. 










| 35 Face or Ponark 


Known and loved by four generations 


TRADE 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
ample of fa pom r 
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i Navy Blue, Black | 
and Dark Brown 


are fine to dye boys’ suits, coats, heavy 
stockings, corduroy and denim play 
or work clothes. Dye full, deep color. 


liven thetexture too. All of SUNSET’s 
22 colors, light and dark, are fast for all 


fabrics; clean, quick, easy to use. Insist 
on SUNSET. 





**Well Brushed Hair 
is Healthy Hair’’ 


On military brushes, as on 
handled hair brushes, the name 


WHITING-ADAMS 


is the mark of a better brush — the 
same now as for over a hundred years 


a A dainty size for the ladies 


WHITING-ADAMS | 























Norts American Dye Corporation 
Dept. 8, Mount Vernon, N. Y. BOSTON 


BRUSH MAKERS FOR 118 YEARS 
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Home Lighting 


(Continued from page 70) 


small lamp on the bedside table may 
furnish all the light that is necessary, 

The best arrangement for the dressing 
table is a pair of small brackets fastened 
at the sides of the mirror, or directly 
attached to the frame. If lamps that 
stand on the dressing table are preferred, 
they should be low enough to give light 
to the whole surface of the mirror. This 
also applies to the bathroom mirror, which 
may or may not be sufficient light without 
the assistance of a central ceiling fixture. 

The shade of the portable lamp is not 
only a decorative feature but controls to 
some extent the flow of light and for this 
reason should be studied in relation to its 
purpose and position in the room. The 
shape of the shade, the fabric from which 
it is made and the size of the opening at 
top and bottom are all matters of import- 
ance. The eyes should always be pro- 
tected from the source of light but the 
spread of the light rays should be wide 
enough to cover a magazine page without 
shadow. 

The great danger of a shade of silk or 
parchment is that it may cut down the 
light to the point of creating gloom. If 
parchment is used it should be delicate in 
quality and the colors used for decoration, 
not such as to obscure the light unless it 
is to be purely decorative and not useful. 
Silk shades should give a warm glow of 
color while screening the eyes from the 
source of light. Two layers of thin soft 
silk are better than a heavier fabric, for 
the inner covering may be of a glowing 
color shaded by a darker silk without. 
Open top frames should be used and the 
opening should be generous enough to 
throw an appreciable amount of light 
toward the ceiling so that the shadows are 
not too heavy, which gives the room a dull 
and depressing appearance. 


- the ceiling light is an inverted bow! 
a piece of silk may be attached to the 
rim by small hooks and drawn in to a but- 
ton or tassel at the center. This will subdue 
thelight slightly and give a charming effect 
if supported by portable lamps. A charm- 
ing shade for a table lamp may be made 
by crimping or accordion pleating wall 
paper and attaching it to wire rings or a 
wire frame for adjustment to the lamp. 
Flowered cretonne may also be used in 
this way if not too thick. A piece of nar- 
row ribbon stitched to the edge gives an 
excellent finish. 

A dining room is most attractively 
lighted, in the opinion of the writer, when 
candles and electricity are combined. Well 
shaded side lights will give a charming 
color and glow to the room while the 
candles on the table itself are softening 
and festive in their appearance. They 
should be carefully placed for even a 
candle can shine unpleasantly if it is 
directly level with the eyes, and they 
should be self consuming so that the 
surroundings are not spotted with drip- 
ping wax 

The kitchen should be as generously 
and adequately lighted as the living room. 
Recipes and thermometers have to be 
read, and many delicate operations are 
carried on which would be next to impos- 
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sible without sufficient light. A well 
diffused light in the ceiling should be 
supported by wall lights near the work 
centers. A light over the sink, another 
over the stove and a third, perhaps, over 
the kitchen cabinet or work table will 
give light for the work that requires it. 
Light walls will reflect light and make the 
kitchen more cheerful during the day. 

Closets that are lighted are a luxurious 
delight to the few who possess them. To 
be able to see the desired garments instead 
of groping in the dark is a joy that has to 
be experienced before it can be thoroughly 
understood. 

To be economical in using electricity 
requires a special knowledge and technic. 
The first precaution is to use bright lights 
only in places where work is being done, 
and to use lamps of a lower power where 
this is possible. Advantage should be 
taken of every device to reflect light, ceil- 
ings and walls that are light in color, aided 
by efficient reflectors and lamp shades 
with open tops. Halls, passageways and 
porches require only very low power 
lights and other rooms not in use none at 
all. 

But a great economy is not usually 
necessary in the use of electricity. For 
the comfort, pleasure and convenience 
received, the cost is proportionately small. 
A well lighted home is generally a pleasant 
one, for a charming, well modulated light 
is a persuasive invitation to stay at home 
and enjoy its rest and relaxation. 





A Street of 





All Nations— 


Architecturally 


(Continued from page 51) 


great a diversity of architectural styles | 
might be found and catalogued in a | 
limited area, sifting the matter down to a 


single street and to as few blocks thereof 
as possible. Decision was finally made 
in favor of Rexford Drive in the inter- 
esting little city of Beverly Hills, an inde- 
pendent suburb of Los Angeles. ‘The 
references to this street which follow, and 
the photographs made, are confined to 
less than six blocks of its length. The 
illustrations tell a part of the story but 
only a small part. Here, within the 
limits set, are to be found, by actual 
count, a total of fifteen different archi- 
tectural styles, including period repre- 
sentations. ‘The interpretations of them 
show, of course, a variety of modifications 


and in some instances the blending of | 


different styles or “influences.” 


Countries represented in the houses | 


include England, France, Spain, Mexico, 
Italy, Japan, Egypt and Persia, besides 
our own. The Spanish influence is par- 
ticularly prominent and shows wide 
diversity in handling. Some of these 
houses, for instance, are designed with 
tile roofs, some with flat roofs, some with 
patios and some without, some are one- 
story affairs and others are of two stories. 
In a few something of the Moorish 
influence is incorporated, manifesting 
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It’s Easy to Believe how good Snowdrift- 
is when you see how good it looks 


When you open a can of Snowdrift it looks so fluffy and fresh 
and pure-white that you want to go and make a cake right off! 

And when you do, your next pleasant discovery will be that 
Snowdrift is naturally creamy. It is made that way by the Wesson 
Oil People so that you won’t have to labor with bowl and spoon 
on the shortening as you usually do. 

Snowdrift is delicate and rich. Made out of oil as good as 
fine salad oil, hardened and whipped into a creamy white fat, 
Snowdrift is a 100% pure shortening. 
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FREE—10-Day Tube 


Mail the Coupon 





Your Smile 


can be given dazzling white 
teeth, and pretty gums 
quickly, this new way 


TUDY attractive people, men or 

women. Note the tremendous part 
gleaming, clear teeth play. Off-color 
teeth are an injustice to one’s smile. 
Don’t permit them to mar yours. 

And don’t believe your teeth are nat- 
urally dull and colorless. You can dis- 
prove that in a few days. ~Can work a 
transformation in your mouth. Millions 
are doing it today. 


New methods remove the film 
and Firm the Gums 


Run your tongue across your teeth, and 
you will feel a film, a viscous coat that 
covers them. That film is an enemy to 
your teeth—and your gums. You must 
remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations and 
gives teeth that cloudy “off-color” look. 

Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has discovered 
effective combatants. Their action is to 
curdle the film and remove it, then to 
firm the gums. 

Now what you see when that film is 
removed—the whiteness of your teeth— 
will amaze you. A few days’ use will 
prove its power beyond all doubt. 

Mail the coupon. A ten-day tube will be 
sent you free. 


im Pepsadéent 


f 
The New- Day Quality Dentifrice 


i 

1 

I 

I 
or i 
10- Day i 
Tubeto Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities I 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, I 
Dept. 748, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., : 
! 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

! 





Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Name 





Address 





On.y one tube to a family 2201 
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The home of Solomon Davis, Beverly Hills, California, shows the Fapanese motif 
in design. 





A Moorish dwelling with salmon-colored walls. 
Harley S. Bradley, architect 


of Arthur Kuhn. 


itself merely through a little detail work, 
but in others the Moorish dominates. 
Mexico contributes a genuine ranch or 
hacienda style of real adobe construction; 
Italy is represented by both Renais- 
sance and pre-Renaissance interpreta- 
tions. From England are borrowed for 
this street the Tudor and the Eliza- 
bethan, as well as the popular English 
cottage in modified form; from France 
was derived the inspiration for at least 
one excellent example of the French- 
Norman, as well as for an equally rep- 
resentative farm-house of Normandy. 
Japan lends influence with but a single 
specimen; in another of the houses both 
Egypt and Persia are represented. 

As for our own country, the Colonial 
styles—ours by virtue of either long-ago 
adoption or actual development—are 
given considerable prominence on this 


Burgo Purcell, architect 


The Beverly Hills home 


street in number and variety: a typical 
Dutch, a modified New England and a 
stately Southern, as well as several so- 
called Colonial bungalows. 

The houses within these six blocks are 
varied as to size, graduating from the 
quite unpretentious at one end to the 
large and formal at the other. Also they 
present an extremely wide range in color 
schemes, orange, green, salmon, brick- 
red, russet, brown, cream and pink. 

This particular street, however, is not 
to be regarded as unique. Not only in 
and about Los Angeles, but in many other 
California cities, there are streets of 
architectural variety. The result of this 
diyersity of types of homes, contrary to 
what persons unaccustomed to it might 
infer, is unquestionably improving to a 
street’s appearance. It gives vista, 
character, charm, atmosphere. 

Cuar_es Atma Byers. 
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Trade-Marked 


Long-Bell Douglas Fir 
lumber and timbers are 
trademarked for iden- 
tification of unusual 
thoroughness in manu- 
facture~plus more than 
fifty years’ experience 

as lumbermen. 


= 











Douglas Fir Facts 


Beautiful Grain 


Douglas Fir lumber has a beautiful grain 
that is pleasing in appearance. 


Perfect Painting Surface 


All growth and fibre stress are eliminated 
in the proper curing in Long-Bell dry 
kilns. There the resin in the wood liqui- 
fies, volatilizes and passes off in the curing, 
so that Long-Bell Douglas Fir lumber takes 
paint perfectly and retains it. 


No Warping 


Long-Bell trade-emarked Douglas Fir lum- 
ber is stacked flat, cured flat and stays flat. 


Dependable Mature Wood 


Heart wood is matured wood, dependable 
and enduring. A greater percentage of heart 
wood is obtained in Douglas Fir lumber 
than in any other wood. 


Long-Bell Oak Flooring 


UILDERS find permanent satisfaction in Long-Bell 


trade-marked oak flooring. Its excellence of man- 


ical ufacture makes it economical to lay and finish—a 


da U 


SO- 


are 


beautiful, durable floor. J 
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However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operators are at their posts 


An Unfailing Service 





AMERICANS rely upon quick commu- 
nication and prove it by using the 
telephone seventy million times every 
twenty-four hours. In each case 
some one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by some 
other person and connected with 
him by means of telephone wires. 


So commonly used is the telephone 
that it has come to be taken for 
granted. Like the air they breathe, 
people do not think of it except 
when in rare instances they feel the 
lack of it. 


Imagine the seventeen million 
American telephones dumb, and the 
wires dead. Many of the every-day 
activities would be paralyzed. Mails, 


telegraphs and every means of com- 
munication and transportation would 
be overburdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded with 
messengers. Newspaper men, doc- 
tors, policemen, firemen and_busi- 
ness men would find themselves fac- 
ing conditions more difficult than 
those fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 

To prevent such a catastrophe is 
the daily work of three hundred 
thousand telephone men and women. 
To maintain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service is the 
purpose of the Bell System and to 
that purpose all its energy and 
resources are devoted. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND J ELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED ComPANIES 


BELL 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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money and this book is 

Our system is amazingly easy to 
learn and the profits are larger than 
in almost any other business. You 
can produce beautiful finished art 
objects almost from the beginning. 
You don’t have to know how to draw 
or have any experience, 
Begin making money now. 


Pirasice 


DEPT. 122-S . 


Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 
Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. Ittellsall 


about our new methods of art decoration, art treatment and 
how anybody can learn without previous training or experience. 
It contains page after page of handsome color illustrations of 


what youcan make and All supplies are sent by 
sell. Youcan make good FRE E us with the instructions 





é and many have made 
$25 the first week. Some society 
women have taken up this work 
for their own amusement.—Either 
way, pleasure or profit, it’s tue 
most delightful home work you can 
imagine. Write Now for your copy 
of this valuable book; it’s FREE. 


Industries 


ADRIAN, MICH. 
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What’s the Best Smal] 
City in the West? 


(Continued from page 43) 


American cities in the United States, with 
a high standard of citizenship and unex- 
celled educational facilities. Its city 
and state buildings possess architectural 
beauty and are surrounded by the finest 
of natural parks and magnificent gardens. 
Its civic center is proclaimed as the most 
beautiful in the Northwest, and its wide 
thoroughfares are bordered with miles of 
Testout roses blooming eight months of 
the year. 

But we mortals cannot live healthily 
on beauty alone, any more than we can 
live happily without it. Fortunately, we 

ossess a diversity of industries in Salem. 

he city is the canning center for the 
great horticultural district of Oregon. 
It has the largest hop ranch in the world, 
the largest flax retting and scutching 
plant in the United States, two linen mills 
(one more than any other city in the 
United States), a $3,000,000 paper 
mill, a $2,000,000 saw mill, diversified 
farming and nut tracts, celery beds, pep- 
permint acreages and numerous other 
material assets, not forgetting the world 
record Leghorn hens and the record Jersey 
cow. 

Furthermore we have mile upon mile 
of excellent paving which gives easy 
access to some of the finest playgrounds in 
America. Our average temperature for 
winter is about that of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and our summers are like those of 
Minnesota. 

If a good fairy should grant me a wish it 
would be that every lover of the beautiful 
and best in life might share the privileges 
and advantages for sane and joyful living 


offered by Salem, “The City Beautiful.” 


Casa Grande, Arizona, is a 
Worth-While Small City 


By Carrie McDoweELLi 
Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


LOVE the glorious West. And as 

I tell of my little home city, all 
nestled down in a beautiful valley, sur- 
rounded by mountains and the desert 
country, with its mesquite, greasewoods, 
sage-brush, and cactus, with its whole- 
hearted, loyal, energetic, friendly, loving 
and kind inhabitants, I am sure you will 
agree with me that Casa Grande, in 
Arizona, is a worth-while small city of the 
West. 

There are people here from nearly 
every state in the Union. Some there are 
who have been here for many years, and 
they can tell startling tales of the long ago. 

We are proud of our schools and 
churches. The new high school cost more 
than $150,000 and the grammar schools 
are also of the best. The hotels are good 
—modern in every respect. There is 
electricity, and fine water. 

The Armory, built of stone since the 
World War, is a credit to the town. There 
is a nice park near. The Woman’s Club 
have 4 nice club house, also built of stone, 
and with its membership from the city 
and the desert country gives the social 
life a brighter hue. 





The climate is delightful, especially the 
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winters, as hundreds can testify who come 
here from the cold winter countries. Who 
has not enjoyed the books of Zane Grey, 
and Harold Bell Wright? And who does 
not love the writings of Charlotte Hall, 
Theresa Russel and others who tell us of 
our great western country. They live 
near enough to us that they seem to 
belong to our little town. 

There are great and near-great, living 
side by side, and they find life worth 
while. Perhaps the author who wrote the 
poem, 

‘Let me live in a house by the side of 

the road, 

And be a friend to man,” 
had made Casa Grande a visit once upon 
a time. 

Our little town is a picturesque place, 
with its new bungalows, stone Tedines, 
and old adobe houses, green lawns, shade- 
trees of the date palms, grape-fruit, 
orange and fig. And with just enough 
of the Spanish, Mexican and Indian life 
to remind us of bygone days. 

Ten miles east of the town are the Casa 
Grande ruins, perhaps the best preserved 
of the historic structures of the South- 
west. From these ruins our town derived 
its name. 

Next November 5-6-7, a pageant is to 
be staged and I hope crowds of people 
will visit my best little city in the West. 





The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 
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dent, therefore, who would do no wrong, | 


just naturally runs with Wall Street, 


single track or double track. Wall Street | 


doesn’t have to manipulate him; he mani- 
pulates himself, he is Wall Street incar- 
nate. The result is that we have a double 


government—an outward and visible one | 


that is a camouflage for the inward and 
invisible government; the former in Wash- 
ington, the latter in Wall Street. So it 
comes about that all our national policies 
external and internal are swayed in the 
cool, silent offices of the money powers 
while Congress beats the drum and the 
White House has its picture taken with 
freak callers, and utters ideological and 
often bromidic and Babbittarian remarks 
that have no relation to things as they 
are. What Wall Street thinks happens. 
Wall Street is against an American mer- 
chant marine and there will be none 
on the high seas; Wall Street is for can- 
cellation of the political debts of the allies, 


and they will be cancelled; Wall Street, | 
traditionally for a high protective tariff | 


is veering toward free trade, and we will 


have free trade; and soon. And this Wall | 
Street of the Borah conception is always | 


for itself, coldly indifferent to the common | 
people and the West which Borah more | 
or less confuses, carefully considerate of | 
vested interests and the East, which two | 
Borah also confuses or rather merges into | 
one. Borah is right, in a general way, too. | 
There never was a government anywhere | 
that wasn’t more or less not what it | 
seemed to be and more or less controlled 

by a power behind the throne, whether in 
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the business. These men feel that the 
most valuable asset they have inher- 
ited is the belief many people have | 
that the name Murphy means good 
varnish, BS) 


C@ For sixty years Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany has been making varnish. The 
company is now in the hands of the 
second generation, the younger men 
who were trained by the founders of 





Dries so quickly that little hands 
can’t mar i1t— 


Murphy Brushing Lacquer offers wonderful possibilities for home 
decoration. It is a new finish which has several remarkable qualities. 
It is easily and quickly applied. You do not have to brush it out. It 
spreads itself evenly over the surface. It dries almost instantly into 
a hard, even film, and any color may be had. The newly decorated 
piece does not stand about collecting dust or soiling clothes and 
draperies and may be used almost immediately. 

The possibilities of this new Lacquer for interior decoration are 
unlimited. It can be applied to any surface, wood, metal or plaster. 

Before you lacquer anything you must decide on the color, the 
right color to go with the rest of the decoration in your home. By 
judicious use of color you can improve the appearance of any room. 
Selecting the right color is made easy by the Murphy Color Card 
and “ How” Book. They are free. You can get them from the dealer 
in your town who sells Murphy finishes, or by sending in the coupon. 


Murph 
BRUSHIN of acquer 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY NEWARK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * MONTREAL 
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r TRE CL, 
MURPHY VARNISH COM PAN Y 
Department A., 555 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send me your free booklet, “* The Quick and Easy Way to Ap- 
ply Murphy Brushing Lacquer,”’ and a color card. 
NAME _ 
ADDRESS bi 
DEALER’S NAME__ - 
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ASK..ANY..RADIO.. ENGINEER 





y Crowning Adventure 
of Burgess Radio Batteries 


They Flew Over the North 
Pole with Byrd 





May 9, history was made 
... American history... 
World history... undying history. 
Lieut. Commander Byrd, in his || 
| fearless 1500-mile flight across the || 
| top of the world, adds another 
| 
| 











thrilling triumph to the long, proud 
list of American achievements. 


Radio went along, for radio has 
become vital to the lives and 
| success of explorers and adven- 
turers. Burgess Batteries went 
| along, sharing the fate—sharing 
the hardships and the glory ot 
Commander Byrd, the Detroit 
Artic Expedition, and Capt. 
Donald MacMillan. 


It is eminently significant that in these 
{ glorious triumphs of American courage and } 

















American equipment where the test of men 
and their tools was the test of the survival of 
the fittest, that the standard products of the 
Burgess Battery Company were selected, 
used and “carried on’’ under extreme and 
unprecedented conditions. 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factaries and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 

















BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 











| audiences b 
| millions. 
| tralize,.no editors to suppress, and no blue | 


| of victory, he has no sympathy. 
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fluffy petticoats, sinister intrigue, or 
rutal force. But to strike at that is to 
| seek to destroy the eternal, to deny human 
nature. There are revolutions to be sure, 


| but revolutions always revolve, and pres- 


ently we are back where we were. Never- 
theless, it is conceivable that the plain 
people might believe John Borah preach- 
ing in the wilderness the true low down 
about the seeming and the real govern- 
ment and give him a peaceful ballot box 
revolution into office. That’s the long 
chance that Borah is playing in the two- 
year talking pilgrimage he now begins. 
Various organizations and numerous 


| disciples, even a few who have enriched 
| themselves in Wall Street, have offered to 


finance and organize the pilgrimage, but 
Borah will have none of them. He seeks 
the great adventure in solitary singularity. 
Its potentiality, indeed, is in its oneness, 
in its individualism; the lonely prophet 
may speak to millions and lose none of 
his vital aloofness. The radio multiplies 

the ten-thousands and the 
here are no headlines to neu- 


pencils to emasculate speeches when they 
goon the air. No preacher in the wilder- 
ness ever had such audiences as Borah 


| may command. Driven from suasion in 


the Senate, oratory may yet rule through 
the air. Maybe we no longer know of a 
verity what are windmills and who are 
Don Quixotes. Some jolts may come out 
of Idaho, and the man who has grandiose 
ideas of the potential powers of govern- 


ment may have a chance to be disillusion- | 


ed in their exercise. Anyway it would be 
an interesting government and one with 
enough kick to command some attention 
from the younger generation. 


_, clique of oratory, while it is 
not recorded that Borah ever 
changed a senator’s vote by an oration, it 
is a complimentary fact that Borah is the 
only senator who never meets with the 
humiliation of addressing his conftéres’ 
empty chairs. Never has he experienced 
the pathos of speaking in the Senate of 
the United States with the lobbies full and 
the chamber empty. When other sena- 
tors speak the reverend seigniors beat it 
for the lobbies and their private offices, 
but when Borah speaks the tide rips the 
other way. This forensic popularity is 
due not only to what and how Borah says 
it, but to the element of chance—the main 
chance—that he will say something ir- 
regular and unconventional. 

Hume declared that logic was the proper 
slave of the passions. Borah summons 
imposing logic to the support of positions, 
emotionally taken. Even with that under- 
standing you can’t project him. In general 
you can count on Borah to favor the under 
dog, right or wrong. Hence his favor for 
the defeated Germans; but when it comes 
to the French, crushed by the bitter fruits 
When 
supporting the Eighteenth Amendment 
he will declare without batting an eye that 


' the Fourteenth Amendment _has_ been 


maintained. He is so sorry for victims 
of alcohol that he will give them a consti- 
tutional amendment but he isn’t sorry 
enough for voteless negroes to give them 
the small consolation of affirming what 
| everybody knows. 

By virtue of his independence and ec- 
centric political orbit a jaded country is 
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Banish 
drudgery from 


this task 








and scouring the 
toilet bowl is a most disagree- 


SCRUBBING 


Yet it is dangerous 

to neglect it. Let Sani-Flush do 

this work for you. It cleans 

quickly and surely, Banishes foul 

odors. Removes sediment from 

the hidden unhealthful trap. | 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 

the bowl. Follow directions on 

the can. Flush. The job is done! 


able task. 





Sani-Flush removes’ marks, 
stains and _ incrustations. No | 
hand work, no dipping water. 
Harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. Always keep it handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
venient punch-top can at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c¢ in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Pat ore 


Cleans Closet Bow As Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 




































troduce nat cons 


15,000 Gudeanr 


Lowest Wholesale Prices in Amer- 
fica. Shipped prepaid on approval. 


big money allorparttime. No am te 
ie! 


WRITE 
NEAREST 
‘ OFFICE 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
4523. Oakland, Calif. 











~ spreading 
of sticky 


1s ready to use, Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18“ Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand general stores. 
Guarantee coupon 
inevery package. 

The Rat Biscult Co, 
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Ohio 
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always clamoring for a Borahic flip. 
Borah doesn’t make enough speeches, and 
so the Washington correspondents have 
set him to writing free editorials. It’s the 
regular thing for the corps to flock daily 
to Borah for a “statement” on the top 
political or economic news of the day. 
Often he anticipates the journalists with a 
prepared broadside. In this way the in- 
numerable colorless journals of the 
country, that have only vestigial views 
on anything since it was discovered that 
the editorial page was often an insur- 
mountable hurdle for the advertising 
department, are able to give their readers 
first class opinions without hiring an 
editor or offending advertisers. Thus 
Borah becomes the country’s leading 
publicist: Right or wrong, we need him 
—and he knows that he is infallible. 
Why not have an infallible president? 
What this country needs, along with 
infallibility of leadership and a good 
s-cent cigar (as Tom Marshall was wont 
to say) is a kick in its politics. Imagine 
the “kick” with Borah as “White House 
spokesman!” 





The Sword of 
Don Fulian 


(Continued from page 68) 


“A fool question,” grumbled Picton, 
“and without answer. A million, a dozen 
millions—” 

“One!” cried Don Julian, and laughed 
again. 

A full hour before midnight—he neither 

could nor would wait longer—Don Julian 
led the way and after him came Picton 
making their stairway creak. The street 
was empty. Like shadows they sped 
around a corner and into the courtyard 
where their horses were. At a certain 
corner from which they could see a cer- 
tain mansion with pale pink walls they 
drew rein and Don Julian sprang down. 
Here Picton was to wait with the horses. 
Don Julian hastened forward on foot, 
already treated to the sight of a lighted 
window. She would know that he would 
come early; perhaps she, too, would 
hasten the moment which he had so im- 
patiently awaited. 

Above he heard voices; whispering, 
guarded voices; a sound of subdued 
laughter. Then he saw two heads at the 
window and though the light was none 
of the best saw that she who had thrown 
her mantilla aside was Gertrudis. The 
other, then, must be La Mariposa. He 
swept off his hat, bowing deeply. The 
two friendly bars in the grille grated as 
they were pushed upward. Through the 
opening a head was thrust toward him, 
but it was the head of Gertrudis. 

“Don Julian?” she whispered. 

“Yes—and you? It is Dofia Gertrudis? 
And your companion?” 

“Sh! Yes. It is Juana, as you see. Oh, 
sefhor, you came but in time. You will 
hear the coach in a moment. We depart 
immediately for Vera Cruz.” 

He was aghast. Why did not Juana 
speak for herself? He saw her by the 
window; she appeared to be weeping. 
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OW to sail off to the Land o’ Nod, and 

there must be a warm corner where 
Baby can change to his sleepytime clothes. 
There w7// be a warm corner anywhere if 
Mother has a Perfection Heater. Carry it 
to any chilly spot in the house and it 
radiates warmth in all directions—and at 
less than two cents an hour! Easy to 
handle. See it at any dealer’s—today. 


PERFECTION STOVE CoMPANY + Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Company, Lid., Sarnia, Ont. 


Chases Chills from Cold Corners 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 
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{ Easy-reading 
poise casts 
no shadow 


Arrow-tip 
beam 
won't bend 





Don’t lose 
hard-earned profits 


Don’t lose your hard-earned profits by 
guessing at weights, or by selling on 
anything iess than an accurate weight 
basis. Weigh everything before you 
market it, check weigh everything you 
buy, and you will protect every bit of 
the profit your ranch is capable of 
yielding. 

Put this handy, truth-telling Fair- 
banks Portable Scale to work for you. 
You won’t wear it out in a lifetime— 
its accuracy stays and protects you in 
every buying and selling transaction. 
Genuine Fairbanks construction is the 
reason. 

Steel to steel bearings; arrow-tip 
beam that is proof against bending or 
getting out of adjustment; easy-read- 
ing poise; large platform, broad 
wheels for easy moving about—these 
and other refinements plainly show fine 
construction. Large volume produc- 
tion permits the low price. Examine 
this scale at your dealer’s. Send for 
free booklet. 
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“What has happened? Dona Juana, 
won’t you speak to me?” 

But it was Gertrudis who spoke again. 

“Juana is sad. You can see that, but 
her madness has passed. There is no 
escape and it is best if we go obediently 
to Spain. Adios, senor.” 

“Adios, senor.’ It was another whis- 
pering voice, the voice of the one who 
wept. A white rose fell at Don Julian’s 
feet. Gertrudis had withdrawn. The 
two bars dropped into place; a shutter 
closed one half the window; another shut- 
ter closed the other half, shutting out 
all light, but not before Don Julian heard 
again the sound of light laughter. His 
face turned the hot red of anger sprung 
from shame. With his heel he ground 
the white rose into the pavement. 

“But Gertrudis,’ Claudio muttered 
weakly. “This is a foul thing we have 
done. My oath—” 

“It is not you but I who did it,” she 
said. ‘Don’t be a fool, Claudio. When 
the day comes, as come it will soon, when 
you are the Conde del Tovar, do you 
want your sister’s name linked with that 
of an adventurer? You are to be a 
great man, Claudio, the greatest in all 
New Spain. Think of our ambition; of 
the name of Tovar; of the future. Come, 
we must be ready for the coach.” 

A few minutes later from the shadows 
Don Julian saw the Tovar coach roll to 
the door. He saw the servants run out; 
the escort spur to place; the old Conde 
come forth and behind him two who 
could be none other than La Mariposa, 
the faithless, and Gertrudis. The coach 
swallowed them; the coachman cracked 
his long whip, the equipage rolled away. 
Don Julian stared after it with eyes as 
hard as obsidian. 

“There goes your woman,” grunted 
Picton. “May she go fast and far!” 

“Amen,” came the harsh answer and 
with an unpleasant laugh Don Julian 
added: ‘Never say woman to me again, 
Picton. We start this moment for a land 
where no woman of Spain has ever come 
and, pray God, she will never—else we 
push on! Come, my Picton; we have 
loitered long enough. We ride to have 
a look at this Northern Mystery, this 
famed California.” 

“Immediately, my master?” 
Picton joyously. 

“On the instant. Forward; trot, gal- 
lop. We go to join the expedition now 
gathering. Yonder lies our road, old 
campaigner, the road to San Blas.” 


CHAPTER VII 
AC entered upon so desper- 
ate an adventure, La Mariposa 
passed through the patio, out through 
the iron gates and upon the silent street 
in a daze. She drew close about her the 
flowing cavalier’s cloak as though her 
nervous shiver was one of cold. They 
came to two saddled horses champing 
at their heavy silvered bits, held by one 
of the household servants. The captain 
took the reins, the servant knelt and 
buckled a pair of spurs upon Claudio’s 
boots, and still kneeling murmured: 
“Adios, senor. Go with God!” 


boomed 


She was mounted; her horse, a thing 
of fire and speed, leaped forward under 
her slight weight in the saddle at the 
loosening of the reins which were now 





in her gloved hands. 


She and Captain 
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Salazar were off at a gallop. She saw 
the light in her own window; Claudio 
and Gertrudis were looking out but she 
seemed to see herself there with Gertrudis. 
The street was empty. No Don Julian 
awaited at the first corner nor at the 
next. The horses’ hoofs rattled noisily 
on the pavement, awaking echoes. Secure 
in the thought that, no matter how swift 
their pace, Don Julian’s would be swifter, 
she gained courage with every mile. She 
would scarcely be in Tula before he came. 

Presently, at Salazar’ s command, they 
halted on the city’s outer fringe. Three 
men came spurring forward from the 
shadow of a wall, one leading a horse car- 
rying alight pack. The men were of a type 
La Mariposa had seen often enough from 
her coach; creatures one looked on curi- 
ously from afar but who did not enter into 
one’s real life; of another world, they, in 
enormous serapes, with their sh arpened 
evil faces, their impertinent staring eyes. 

“Men,” said the captain impressively 
as this escort drew close, “into my care 
and yours this night is entrusted the safe- 
guard of El Sefior Don Claudio Tovar. 
Thus an honor is done you, as well as 
myself, which you will do well to remem- 
ber waking and sleeping. Until we return 
to Mexico City you are the servants to 
Don Claudio in everything, to the extent 
of his slightest wish, even to the extent 
of dying in his cause.” 


OW the men stared, their bold eyes 

intrigued, their interest taking 
frank stock from head to foot of all that 
pretty finery in which young Don Claudio 
was wont to display himself. Returning 
from a hard frontier, such trifles as a show 
of crimson silk lining, a bejeweled silver 
buckle or nodding feather brought a mes- 
sage straight from the mother city and 
luxuriousness, a reminder that at jour- 
ney’s-end awaited the many soft pleasures 
for which they were starved. 

“You, Porfirio,” spoke Salazar, “will ride 
before us, a hundred varas in advance. 
Mata, you and Luis will follow at the 
same distance. Now show what stuff you 
you are made of and when all is done the 
Conde del Tovar will show you his gener- 
osity in that same degree. Ride!” 

From the first they went at a headlong 
speed and the girl wondered if Captain 
Salazar could know so little of horses 
as to expect, even with these superb 
animals which must have been most care- 
fully chosen, that he could long keep 
them at this beast-killing gait. The 
last huts, straggling fringes of the city, 
fell away behind them; they sped through 
broad level fields with only here and there 
the dim light of a window. Wider and 
ever wider-spaced grew these little lights. 
From the crest of a slight billow of earth, 
between fields La Mariposa looked back 
and saw the city, white and quiet under 
the moon; they swept on and down and 
the city had vanished. 

“Senor,” said the captain, his voice 
raised above the pound of hoof-beats and 
the rush of air past their ears, “have I 
your permission to speak what lies in 
my mind?” 

He appeared satished with his com- 
panion’s nod and proceeded: 

“Bueno. It is this. First, it is a hard 
thing and a bitter that you be sent away 
from our queen of cities where you, like 
myself, have found life very gay. Per- 
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“In the oyster we have an abun- 
dance of minerals, and perhaps a 
superabundance of certain min- 
erals essential to life, and that 
come from the sea. The oyster is a 
super-rich bearer of iodine—and 
the lack of iodine (in our diet) has 
been definitely shown to be one of 
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little but we need it badly, and 
without it we cannot live. Because 
the oyster is 200 times richer in 
iodine than ordinary land-pro- 
duced foods the occasional use of 
this seafood really acts as a food- 
medicine.’’ Not advocating oysters 
as an exclusive diet he does think 
‘‘the meat eater would do well to 
substitute oyster stew, for beef 
stew.” 
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haps it is even unjust.” He shrugged. | 
“But we have now and then to yield at 
one time that we may assert ourselves 
at another, no? Bueno again. It is for 
me to suggest that perhaps this brief | 
exile will not be altogether a period of 
unhappiness. Further, it will not be | 
long before we turn again south. And 
then, this, which I hope is not needed to 
be said at all: in me you find a man who 
is ambitious yet whose ambition at this | 
moment should jump with your desires, 
since through the trust and friendship 
of one of the house of Tovar and through | 
the influence that is yours and will be 
greater when you return, a certain hidalgo 
of the name of Antonio Salazar may hope 
for better things. You see, I am frank. | 
It is your good-will, most of all, that I 
wish to earn. I am selfish? Mercenary? | 
Ah, but I admit it. But knowing my 
motive, no matter how sordid, at least | 
you see that in me is a man upon whom 
you may depend. To the death, senor!” 
His hand went up in a semi-salute. “Your 
servant. One who will companion you 
when you call for him; who will draw off 
and give you solitude when your mood 
is for that. As I think it is now?” 


HE caught a smile, his white 
teeth gleamed and his eyes flashed. 

Then, he reined his horse in sharply and 
fell back. Thus, greatly to her satis- 
faction, she rode alone with her thoughts. 
Undoubtedly Captain Salazar believed 
her to be Claudio. Well, he must remain 
of that mind. He himself had smoothed 
the way for her, standing ready to play 
the part of servant, to come when she 
called; to give her privacy when desired. 
Most excellent. Yet, to keep any possible 
suspicions allayed she must be careful 
that no act of hers set him wondering. 
She could not go on indefinitely flinging 
him nods and gestures, afraid to open her 
mouth. She and Claudio had practiced 
an hour together mimicking each other. 
It need not be hard. Claudio’s voice 
like that of their grandfather was high- 
pitched. Gertrudis had clapped her hands, 
crying “Bravo! Bravissimo!’’ when Juana 
had exclaimed with an air: “Yo? Por Dios, 
soy el Senor Don Claudio Tovar!’ When 
Captain Salazar addressed her again she 
must reply, though as briefly as might be, 
thus: “Si. Nada es mas verdad.” And 
“Valgame!” Even now, with none to 
hear, she began speaking in undertones, 
snatching words at random, mimicking 
Claudio. And Don Julian was coming! 
They would go no further than Tula and 
there, riding like the blast of a storm wind, 
her lover would rescue her. How many 
leagues had they traveled? They were 
well among the low hills. Beyond, still in 
the open country, they would come to the 
river and Tula. 

Captain Salazar, forging up with her, 
rode again at her side. 

“We stop here to change horses,” he 
explained. 

At the roadside was the rancher’s jacal, 
a misshapen squat building of straw. A 
dozen dogs rushed out, barking. Porfirio 
was here before them, already on foot. 
All dismounted, Juana to stand aside 
tapping at her boots with her little riding 
whip while saddles were jerked off from 
hot, reeking hides and thrown to the backs 
of fresh animals. 

“A glass of pulgue? Or of mescal?” } 
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invited Salazar. “Our next stop is Tula.” 


She caught herself on the verge of 


saying no. That would not do for Claudio 
who but for that tippling of his would not 
have gotten himself into such a plight 
that California was decreed for him—and 
now for her. So, as Claudio would have 
done, she said curtly: 

“Pulque? Bah! But a glass of wine? 
With thanks, sefior.” 

Salazar laughed—his laugh terrified her 
as she sensed mockery—and came in a 
moment with an earthen cup and an 
apology: 

“Good pulque and bad wine with these 
fellows. But it’s his best though another 
man’s worst. Salud, senor.” 

“Salud, senor.’ She drank a little of 
the sour stuff and, when she could, poured 
out the rest. 

Again in the saddle and racing, left as 
before to her own counsels, once more her 
hopes brightened. She had spoken with 
Salazar and he had not detected anything 
strange in her voice; she was sure of it. 
That laugh when he had turned away 
had meant nothing; it was only her quick 
fears that snatched at all shadows to 
weave them into menaces. Her voice 
had not trembled. What she had done 
once she could do again and even better, 
with greater assurance. And the next 
stop was Tula! 

She had been desperately tired when 
they dismounted but a moment standing 
had served to refresh her and the change 
to another mount was rest in itself. She 
felt as though, if need be, she could ride 
all night. Perhaps she would—she and 
Don Julian together, returning to the 
city and to the heights beyond where 
the Conde had a country house, where 
the servants would know nothing of all 
that had happened in the city and where 
she could hide until the ship now at Vera- 
cruz was far out at sea. And then, what 
could even the viceroy do? There would 
not be another ship to sail for months, 
and all would come right. 


Ho” they sped! Did this strange 
man Salazar expect to travel thus 
all the way to San Blas? Such a thing 
was impossible; .he could not have 
arranged posts all along roads so remote. 
They swept about a bend, thudded over 
a bridge and suddenly a light winked 
yellowly at the end of a ghostly road. 
Tula already! 

Salazar spurred past her, overtaking 
Porfirio, and now with the hilt of his 
sword was pounding at a thick oak door, 
awaking in their order echoes, dogs and 
the host. So he himself meant to spend 
the night here and her elaborate prepara- 
tions to suggest just this were unneces- 
sary! Surely her prayers had been heard. 

As she drew near the captain was say- 
ing, “I am Captain Salazar. With me 
rides a distinguished guest and patron, 
none other than Don Claudio del Tovar, 
grandson and heir to the Conde del Tovar. 
Such do not visit your inn every night in 
the year, my good Mocho. Therefore a 
little respect, a little quiet and your 
best room immediately for Don Claudio.” 

La Mariposa was ushered into the 
bleakest, coldest room she had ever seen, 
yet she scarcely noted its cheerless and 
even slovenly aspect. Its one deeply 
recessed window looked out across the 
court to the road from Mexico City. 
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When the landlord had lighted a candle 
end at his lantern and had gone she 
hastily closed the door, dropped into 
place the oaken bar which secured it 
and ran to the window. What did pres- 
ent squalor mean to her now? What 
were rude bare floor and walls? What 
mattered the ugly narrow bed with its 
dirty covers? There was room aplenty 
in the deep window for her to sit, wrapped 
about in her cloak, while through the 
iron grille she watched the road beyond 
the broken gateway. 

“Don Julian,” she whispered, “I am 
here! Come soon, oh, come soon!” 

From below came various sounds. A 
call for lights; noise of fresh logs thrown 
upon the fire; jostling of bottles in a bas- 
ket; new voices, hoarse and then jovial 
in coarse exclamations as the leathern- 

jacketed soldiers from Jalisco awakened 
onl saw company and free wine; a stamp- 
ing of feet as Porfirio, Mata ’and Luis 
came in from the horses. Every happen- 
ing tonight, great or small, expressed it- 
self to her as a symbol of fear or of hope. 
Sudden alarm now. Did these men mean 
to sit up drinking all night? She had 
prayed for Don Julian’s swift coming but 
what if he came now? Would they never 
go to their rooms and to sleep? 

She had curled up wearily in the recess 
of the window; had dozed, but now 
started wide awake. Was it growing 
faintly lighter in the courtyard? Had 
Claudio been sure to give Don Julian the 
message? Was it possible that something 
had prevented Don Julian from keeping 
the tryst under her window? Or had 
Claudio been whisked away to Veracruz 
before the appointed hour and in his con- 
cern in his own predicament had he for- 
gotten her danger and need? That would 
be like Claudio. 








SHE caught the iron grille and shook 
it with sudden passion. Why had she 
slept? Why had she not sought to escape 
alone? Even now there might be time. 
She hurried to the door, meaning to open 
it guardedly, only to discover that it had 
been fastened from without. And now 
she heard a sound beyond the panel 
which, alert as she was, she translated 
unerringly; a man not two paces from her 
had stirred in his blankets. She put her 
face into her hands with a little heart- 
broken moan. 

At sunrise came Salazar to her door, 
knocking and announcing that breakfast 





was ready and they had best be in the 
saddle again. As in some dreadful dream 
in which her own will was under the 
spell of another’s she rose listlessly. But 
hope does not die at the first blow. Some- 
thing had detained Don Julian; further 
on the road he would overtake her. She 
imitated Don Claudio’s voice and arro- 
gance; demanded a cup of chocolate be 
sent up to her and was ready when the 
horses were saddled. A moment later 
they were riding out of Tula. 

As the day wore on and there came no 
interruption to the swift galloping of their 
horses La Mariposa sought in numberless 
ways to account for the failure of Don 
Julian to come to her rescue. Oh, surely 
he would come! But how could he know 
where to find her now? She could leave 
no word behind. Throughout a long 
weary day and through the longer wearier 


Shoe 


1 Dressings 


4 Delightful Way 
Footwear Charm 





‘O,be chic and flattering to 

the costume, shoes must 
always look new and spick and 
span. Your smart kid, satin, 
patent leather, or suede slippers 
need the tender care of Cinder- 
ella Dressings. 


The frequent use of Cinderella 
Dressings will renew and re- 
store the original beauty of your 
shoes. Women of fashion and 
discrimination everywhere have 
long since learned the value of 
keeping shoes looking their best. 


Sold by the 


Better Stores Everywhere 


Made by 
Everett » Barron Company 
Providence, R. I. 








BURNS anaSCALDS 


Stop the throbbing and smarting 
at once with a soothing touch of 


Resinol 










To Hang Up Things 
In Every Room 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

Safely hold heavy articles 
10c. Pkts. Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and despaired. From every rising emi- 


nence La Mariposa prayed for a glimpse | 
of a horseman in whom lay all hope, | 


yet hour after hour passed with no Don 


Julian dashing to the rescue. They rode | 
along wild slopes where a hundred species | 


of cactus throve, where grew the magueys 
destined to pour forth their juices that 
men in the cities might have their pulque 
and mescal; through occasional groupings 
of junipers, oaks and arbutus; they sped 


by arrieros with their strings of pack- | 
mules; clattered through San Juan, stop- | 
ing upon the outskirts to change horses 


at a clutter of mud-and-straw huts and 
corrals. 
pace, the ten or twelve leagues into 
Queretero where La Mariposa was sure 
they would tarry, but they came and 
went with no tightening of the reins; a 
cluster of pink towers, an old grey em- 
battled wall, a glimpse of a thronged 
paseo flashed by and Queretero lay be- 
hind them. 


Fatigue numbed her. She rode with 


both hands clutching the pommel of the | 


saddle, head drooping, tears of weariness 


rolling unheeded down her cheeks. When | 
they passed from hill road to mountain | 
Now every | 


steeps she scarcely noted. 
sensation was like that in a tortured 


dream. Unreal was the nonchalant Por- | 
firio always just so far in advance; unreal | 


hidden beauty 


Salazar behind her, unreal the mountains 
themselves. She ate when the others did; 


drank the cup of wine which Salazar gave 
her; rode on and on and on, too weary now 
to battle within herself over the answersto | 
those questions which at last she gave over 
asking. Few were the travelers they met 
but every arriero with his pack mule | 
started hope up afresh; in the gloom of | 


the narrow defiles she thought to see Don | 


Julian in him until the last moment. 
CHAPTER VIII 
‘$7 BEGIN to think, my master,” ob- 
served Picton, “that this New World 
is a far bigger affair than the old one! 
Will we never come to this San Blas and 
a ship?” He scratched his chin, looked 
closely at his somber and taciturn master, 
and added, “I have learned, too, that 
Hell can look very like Paradise!” 
For they had journeyed long and were 
at last beyond the Tierras Calientes. 
They had traversed forests such as 
neither had known could exist, through 
whose tangle of branches high overhead 
the sun never looked, so that hour after 
hour they rode through an emerald light. 
Rank grasses rose to the horses’ backs. 
Pools, green and quiet, reflected un- 
broken pictures. Trees fighting upward 
to the light through a smother of vege- 
tation were no longer mere trees but 
huge vine-supports among branches of 
other trees whereon grew yet other plants. 
The air was heavy, wet, hot. They en- 
countered dank odors which made Picton 
cross himself in haste and mutter: ‘“There’s 
sickness in this smell!’ Stinging insects 
were to be beaten off continuously. 
Great brilliant butterflies resembled flow- 
ers, flowers resembled butterflies. Or- 
chids hung high overhead. Lianas twined 
their serpentine forms upon giant trees. 
Mahagony, rose-wood, palms, thickets 
of bamboo and wild figs, groves of cedar— 
endless seemed the variety of plant life 
in a seemingly endless forest. Yellow- 
headed parrots screamed above; para- 


From here, still at a rushing | 
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and beauty 


depend chiefly upon the condition of 


the scalp. 


Normal capillary circu- 


lation and nerve tone mean well- 
nourished roots—strong, vigorous 
hair shafts—lively, lustrous hair. 

Important also, of course, that the 


scalp be kept really clean. 


Excel- 


lent for these purposes is Liquid Sil- 
merine. Rubbed into the scalp it has 
a wholesome tonic effect, invigorating 
tissues, improving circulation. And it 
effectually eliminates dandruff, dirt, excess 
oiliness. Always use before shampooing. : 
For the strength and welfare of your hair—for in-|For keeping the hair wavy or curly—even under 


tensifying its natural color—for keeping it delight- 
fully soft, silky, with a gleamy gloss and sheen—use 
Liquid Silmerine regularly. It’s a toilet requisite. 
For straight hair—men, women, children—Silmer- 
ine is the ideal dressing. Keeps hair smooth and 
neat all day and evening—without being greasy or 
sticky. Makes unruly hair easy to manage. 


Liquid Silmerin 


most trying conditions—Silmerine long has enjoyed 
a splendid reputation. Use with utmost confidence. 
Large bottle, with adjustable cap, $1.00, at drug 
stores and toilet counters everywhere. 
PARKER BELMONT & COMPANY 
2350 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Gives a neat, 
well-groomed effect 





Bring out 


the 


Do you know that just beneath that soiled, discolored, 
faded or aged complexion is one fair to look upon? Mer- 
colized Wax will gradually, ones, pee off the devitalized 


surface skin, revealing the youth 
beautiful skin underneath. 


ully fresh, white and 
It leaves no trace but that 


of increased loveliness. The new complexion is a perfectly 
natural one, not to be compared at all with a make-up. 


It hastens Nature’s efforts. Shedding 
worn-out skin is Nature’s way of renewing 
the complexion. Tiny cutaneous particles 
come off day by day. When thisskin shed- 
ding begins to lag—as it does in time— 
complexion troubles begin. Nature may 
then be assisted by simply applying Mer- 
colized Wax. The Wax actually destroys 
the mask of dead scarf skin—causing no 
discomfort. It makes the pores breathe; livens up 
the whole countenance. All of a sudden you seem 
to have lost 10 to 20 years from your age. 


Freckles, pimples, liver spots, moth patches, etc., 
of course disappear with the discarded cuticle. Isn’t 
this better than attempting to hide or cover up skin 
defects, and stifling the pores with a soggy mass of 
creams or other cosmetics? 

Mercolized Wax will give you a new skin of en- 
chanting beauty and girlish charm—bearing 
not the slightest evidence of artificiality. One that 
will give you complete confidence in your appear- 
ance—one, indeed, that will make folks turn a 
second time to look at you in passing. 

And all these results are accomplished by using just 
one box of Mercolized Wax—less than that, in fact. 

Try it today—95c a box, with full directions, at 





any drug or department store. 


MERCOLIZED WAX 





Removes 


Wrinkles 


In 15 Minutes 


Sounds too good to be true? It is true; you can prove it this very day. If you want to see 
wrinkles, creases, sagginess completely disappear from your face in 15 minutes, just mix a 
spoonful of Powdered Tarkroot with a spoonful of lemon juice and apply this soothing 
mixture to your face. Then sit down before your mirror and have the surprise of your life! 


See the Age Lines Vanish! 

The hated lines go away like magic. 
now, what you looked like when young! 
the sagginess correct itself. Enjoy the 
strange, delicious sensation of stimula- 
tion, ereers and plump, smooth firm- 
ness. When you wash off the application, 
your face looks much younger. 

The effect is far better than that of the 
most expert face massage. 


For Baggy Cheeks and Chin 

Instead of making the face flabby, as 
frequent massaging tends to do, it does 
the very opposite. Reduces fiabbiness 
of cheek, chin and bagginess beneath 
the eyes. It fills out hollows and im- 
proves facial contour wonderfully. It 
obliterates worry, care and age-marks! 
And there’s nothing quite so good 


Guickly 
Erases 
Wrinkles 


Behold, 
Watch 
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Dearborn Supply Co., 2350 Clybourn Av., Chicago 


TARKROOT 


For Blackheads, Oiliness 
or coarse pores. It leaves the skin velvety soft 
and smooth, with a healthy, girlish tint. 
Tarkroot acts upon an important phys- 
ical principle, invigorating skin and 
underlying tissues, making them much 
firmer. Itis not a cosmetic, for you wash 
it off after it has done its work, the skin 
appearing natural, glowing, refreshed. 


Costs Less Than 3 Cents 
an application when purchased in the 
original package. So Tarkroot certainly 
is not expensive to use. 

Tarkroot produces such really amazing 
results it is difficult to tell the whole 
stcry without appearance of exaggera- 
tion. Only the actual experience could 
make you believe all it will do. Buy a 
package from your druggist today. 
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Ever notice? 


SOONER OR LATER most men reach a point, 
in everyday matters at least, where price 
is no longer all-important. They begin to 
look around for “something better.” And 
it is by no means an accident that just 


at this point so many men turn to Fatima 





“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make”? 
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For Picture Lovers 
15 Cents per Copy $1.50 per Year 


Or send $3.25 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT, 
703 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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for these ailments of 
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ing results since 1802. 
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Just rub it on the chest. 
it loosens choking 
breaks 
comes, 


At once 
phlegm and 
congestion. Then relief 
Quick relief, also, for 
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From the Lair of Quality. 


Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 
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For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch or 
lawn. Stand of white en- 
amelled wood and swing of 
white washable duck. At 
dealers or by express. 

SEND FOR CATALOG of 
nursery accessories, 


Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2703 N. Leffiingwell 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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keets watched curiously, heads tipped 
aside, feathers fluffed. It was, as Picton 
said of it, a strange country of which a 
man’s eyes said it was Paradise while his 
other senses, suffocated and _ tortured, 
declared it was Hell, no less. They slept 
where they could; at a wayside inn, an 
Indian village, a Mexican town or under 
the trees, wrapped in their cloaks with 
a saddle for a pillow. 


HESE were heavy, silent days and 

Picton looked curiously at his mas- 
ter a thousand times for some explanation. 
Ever through hardship as in soft com- 
fort had he fourd Don Julian the most 
light-hearted and merry of traveling com- 
panions; one to sing his song in the dawn 
as he rode full tilt into whatever might 
happen next, or of an evening in the 
dreariest posada to pluck a guitar or find 
a bee’s path straight to a table where 
convivial fellows foregathered or the dice 
rolled or the cards fell temptingly. But 
this gloomy-browed man had led him a 
devil’s dance all the way out of the Valley 
of Mexico; riding or resting he had none 
but the curtest of replies, never a sally 
of wit or snatch of song. 

“Tt’s something to do with that wench 
of Mexico City,” was Picton’s conclusion. 
“The master bought himself new finery 
for her sake and like enough the jade 
jilted him. But is that a thing to plunge 
a man into sour vats all this while? Black 
magic, no less, would be a thing like that, 
for a maid scarcely seen twice to make 
a man over into a bear.” ‘There were 
times when, so absurd did his own ex- 
planation appear, he grew worried, de- 
manding of himself: “Is it some sickness 
of this heathen land upon him? Is there 
a fever in his blood?” But Picton could 
discover no trace of physical unfitness. 
“Tt’s the maid, then,” he finally decided 
with a sigh like wind gushing out of a 
leaky bellows. “God be praised she’s 
far enough behind.” 

There came the day at last when they 
saw the edge of the table-lands and the 
end of the Tierra Templada; a forking in 
the road with one branch running on 
north to Mazatlan while another turned 
into a gorge at the left to descend to the 
coast and San Blas. Already they had 
caught glimpses through groves of tall 
fan palms of the blue glinting “Sea of the 
South.” All was excitement in the port 
of San Blas when they rode within sight 
of it. The presidio upon its rocky hill a 
mile withdrawn from the shore nearly 
deserted, its handful of soldiers gone to 
the seashore. Beyond the great white 
rock which marks the port, at once a 
welcome to the sea-weary and a warning 
of shoals, against the clear blue of the 
sky and the deeper troubled blue of the 
Sea of the South, gleamed the sails of 
two ships swaying at anchor. Back and 
forth between the vessels and the land- 
ing busily plied the precarious little native 
boats, while from the tiny group of straw 
huts and stone buildings the last denizen 
had gone down to the sands to watch the 
sailing of the San Carlos. 

Don Julian and Picton made haste to 
join the eager throng. All that was afoot 
Was poured into their ears before they 
were out of the saddle. Yonder the senor 
saw the pride of the navy of New Spain, 
the capitana San Carlos and its consort, 
the San Antonio, commanded by His 
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Success Aids 


for the man who travels for business— 


Note them carefully. Whether your itinerary be long 
or short, traveling by train will help you. See why. 


1 Speed. The train 
takes you safely at a 
speed that is unlaw- 
ful for other types 
of transportation. 
Minimum time en- 
route; more time 
with the customer. 





2 Punctuality. Southern Pacific trains 
maintain a high record for being on time. 
You can make appointments with as- 
surance. 


3 Economy. Check your expense for a train 
trip against any other kind of transpor- 
tation. You’ll find that travel by train 
saves money. As you cut your expenses 
you are automatically worth more money. 


4 Concentration. On the train you are free. 
No distractions. No nervous tension. See 
what quiet adds to your resources. 


5 Save Business Hours. Overnight Pull- 
man service is available to you. A night’s 
restful sleep, with arrival on the job in 
time to start the day. 


6 Time to Plan. Think 
out your campaign, 
prepare your sales 
story as you ride. 
Thus be ready for 
any question by be- 
ing prepared in ad- 
vance. 


7 Write Your Report. While the details 
are still fresh, write it up for the house. 
You'll include them all, then. And have 
them for reference at your next call. Also, 
your evenings need not be devoted to 
this job. 

8 Comfort. Comfortable accommodations. 
Long, easy-riding coaches and Pullmans; 
smooth, rock-ballasted road-beds; good 
meals at moderate prices in dining or 
lunch cars. These are plus-benefits in 
travel by train. 





9 Fresh Energy. Relaxation—because you 
have no travel responsibility from the 
the moment you board the train. No 
traffic worries. Every ounce of your en- 
ergy saved for your job. And your biggest 
asset is your physical well-being. 


No matter where you plan to go, take advantage of these success aids. Southern Pacific main- 
tains a vastnetworkof connecting linescovering the PacificCoast.Fordetailedinformation about 
schedules, fares, reservations and the like, communicatewithany Southern Pacificagentor with 


Southern Pacific 


F.S. McGINNIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, San Francisco 
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Break up Congestion 


Apply Absorbine, Jr. when the 
first warning twingescome. Itrous- 
es the circulation, and brings quick 
relief to thecongestedarea. Follow- 
ing the relaxed tension of the mus- 
cles, the pain and ache quickly 
disappear. 

Absorbine, Jr. keeps muscles 
and joints limber and free from 
stiffness. Rub it in freely 
—it does not burn! 


Send for free trial bottle 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
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Excellency the Visatador General to join 
him at La Paz. Actually, sefor, was the 
long promised expedition starting forth, 
at last to extend the majesty of King 
Carlos into golden California, to carry 
the cross of Christianity to the gentiles 
yonder. Captain Vicente Vila of the 
San Carlos, commander of these sea 
forces, had already gone aboard; the 
senor would mark how he was deter- 
mined to take advantage of the brisk off- 
shore wind, weighing anchor even as one 
looked, ready to get under way under 
full sail! The sefior saw that little boat 
bobbing up and down out there, hasten- 
ing to the San Carlos? ‘The one with the 
man standing up, waving his arm? It 
carried the last two to go aboard—they 
had arrived but yesterday, bearing an 
order from His Excellency the Viceroy, 
to join the expedition. 





from the capital. 


knot and ran down across the wet sands; 
he waved and shouted like mad as he 
stood with the tide breaking about his 
ankles. 

“But master,” cried Picton at his heels, 
jerking the horses after him, though they 
were frightened by the pounding sea. 
“We are not ready. We must arrange, 
dispose of our horses.” 

The two in the boat reached the San 





| Carlos and went up her ladder, many 


hands impatiently helping them achieve 
the last step of their climb. The voices 
of the sailors broke forth in a hearty 
cheer which was at once a farewell to 
land and a challenge to sea; answering 
shouts from shore drowned Don Julian’s 
voice; a gun boomed from the presidio. 


HE sailors’ voices floated shoreward 

in achanty full of zest; the anchor 
was up; the white sails bellied and it seemed 
that the wind, determined to be favor- 
able, stiffened. Slowly the San Carlos, 
majestic despite her small size, ship of 
destiny and first of all ships to bend her 
course toward the famed Californian coast 
with intent to establish the first outpost 
upon those legended shores, began slipping 
seaward across the glinting waters. Don 
Julian stood staring after her, cursing 
himself for a loiterer, a man full of bitter 
regret. If only they had ridden this last 
jornada a little faster; if only they had 
slept an hour less last night! 

Of all the forms on board the San Car- 
los one caught his eye to hold it. For 
this one stood with arms outstretched 
toward shore—it seemed they were 
stretched toward him—a small figure 
steadily growing smaller with distance. 
What did that gesture mean, he asked 
himself. A farewell to some one on shore? 
Or a despairing heart, pleading? To 


| whom and for what? 


Don Julian turned and waded back 
to the beach, stamping water from his 
boots. 

“Picton, do you attend to the horses. 
Stable and groom them and feed them 
well as a preparation to sell them to the 
best advantage while I arrange for pas- 
sage upon this other ship. It may be 
that she, too, is about ready to put to 
sea.” 

Picton hurried away and Don Julian 
sought out one who could give him infor- 
mation. His eye alighted upon a group 


They were a | 
Captain Salazar and one Don Claudio | 


| Don Julian broke through the little | 
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Beauty Lies in 
Healthy EYES 


Millions of women throughout 
the world promote EYE health 
and beauty with Murine. It 
cleanses EYES of irritating par- 
ticles and keeps them clear and 
bright. Contains no belladonna. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 32, 
Chicago, for book on Eye Beauty. 


JRUNE 


EYES 

















CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c. 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone 











This Home-Mixed Coug 
Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough, 
try Pinex. 

Mixed at home with plain sugar syrup, 
a bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a 
family supply—of pure, wholesome cough 
syrup, the best that money could buy, for 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
in your drug bills. my 

Tastes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 

i] The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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A SCHOOL 


Should be Selected 
With Care 


We have given much time and thought 
to the study of school conditions. We 
never recommend a school unless we 
have visited it and know something 
about it. 

We have a complete file of personally 
compiled information about many 
schools and camps on the Pacific Coast, 
or elsewhere. 


Let us tell you about the schools we 
have visited. 


We will do our best to help you place 
your children in the right school. 


The 
Ask Mr. Foster 


School Service 


Pacific Coast Offices: 
SAN FRANCISCO—Hotel Stewart 
SAN FRANCISCO—The White House 
SAN FRANCISCO—Palace Hotel 
SACRAMENTO—Hotel Senator 
PORTLAND—Meier & Frank Co. 
SEATTLE—Hotel Frye 
SEATTLE—1311 Fourth Avenue 
LOS ANGELES—J. W. Robinson Co. 
LOS ANGELES—Hotel Rosslyn 
LOS ANGELES—The Ambassador 
LONG BEACH—Buffum’s 
SAN DIEGO—The First National Bank 
DEL MONTE—Hotel Del Monte 
No Fees 
54 Offices in the U. S. and Canada. 
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You will arrive at the mellow sunny 
land of all-the-year-round travel with 
no blinding blizzards or scorching 
summer humidity. 


Welcome 
to the romaniic land of Olive 
Schreiner, Cecil John Rhodes, Paul 
Kruger, Louis Botha and Rider 
Haggard 


Witness the majesty of Livingstone’s 
Victoria Falls or the silent wonders of gem 
and sculpture in the Cango Caves. 


Come, where Romance of Big Game 
(5,000,000 acre National Park) Dia- 
monds and Gold, still flame and 
mingle your interests among quaint 
Kaffir Kraals where peaceful war 
drums still thrill. 
Enjoy the comfort of well-appointed trains) 
(or private railroad car) and the conveniences 
of modern cities (hotels, golf, etc.) en route. 
Over 8000 tourists visited South ae: last t year. 


Sean teewel bank: “Tour South Africa” ‘ocaliabie 
S. A. Government 
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No. 11 Broadway 
New York City | Address 
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{ of sailors standing in a knot where the 

| canoas and rafts were landing, a dozen 
men of almost as many races, a native 
Spaniard here and there, native born 
of mixed blood, but for the most part 
small sturdy swart seamen from the 
Philippines. He put them his question 
and for ready answer had his second 
disappointment. 

The San Antonio, Captain Juan Pérez 
formerly of the Manila galleon, was far 
from ready to take to sea. It was to be 
weeks, a month no doubt, before she 
was to spread her sails to follow the 
San Carlos. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





This Football 


Business 


(Continued from page 16) 


became an asset worth a hundred thou- 
sand to her and more to the promoters. 

Which was first, the hen or the egg? 
Did the newspapers through ever more 
sporting news, create the increased popu- 
lar interest, or did the interest grow first, 
to be used as a circulation-getting feature 
by the press, thus starting the snowball 
rolling? Take your choice. It really 
doesn’t make much difference and doesn’t 
alter the fact that the many pages the 
modern papers devote to description of 
prize fights, football games, baseball con- 
tests, tennis matches, plus the exploita- 
tion of the contenders’ personalities to the 
point of hero worship, have been a most 
important factor in stimulating the inter- 
est in sport and in raising the gate receipts 
to the armored-car limit. 

Is there a danger to the future of inter- 
collegiate football in these huge receipts? 
Already the commercial promoter has 
recognized the profit possibilities of col- 
legiate football stars, ““Red’”’ Grange being 
the shining example. The publicity he got 
out of the game was worth a fortune to 
him. Will the lure of huge commercial 
rewards induce other college football stars 
to play to the gallery, to try and turn the 
publicity beam their way at the expense 
of the team? Will the college elevens 
become the recruiting ground for commer- 
cial football teams? 

If that is the result of the “Red” Grange 
episode, it will carry its own cure. The 
public does not flock to Big Games solely 
to see acertain team win. It goes prima- 
rily to see twenty-two cultured husky 
chaps fight with all that’s in them for the 
greater glory of their alma mater; it goes 
because the collegiate atmosphere at-a 
football game is particularly free of the 
odor of commercialism, because the spec- 
tacle staged by the rooting sections, the 
enthusiasm generated by the changing 
fortunes of the battle would be meaning- 
less if the twenty-two men were merelv 
battling for a share of the gate. And 
without the spirit and the atmosphere 
surrounding the Big Game two-thirds of 
the seats would be empty. 

After looking over the development of 
intercollegiate sports in the last ten years 
with an objective, dispassionate eye, it 
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tume to 90 
The South Sea breeze is 


whispering in your ear. 


HEN you sight your first flying- 
fish from the promenade deck 
—a gliding streak of silver on a sea of 
flashing blue — you’!l know Hawaii’s 


near! 


At home when footsteps crunch chill 
on snowy streets, here in Honolulu’s 
bay diving boys sport about your ship. 
Tropical vines blaze with fragrant blos- 


soms over your outdoor table. 





Inexpensive 


$400 to $500—that’s enough for a leisurely 
four or five weeks’ round trip from the Pacific 
Coast 


and all hotels, sight-seeing and incidental expen- 


-including first-class passage each way 


ses for two or three weeks in this island para- 
Another vast hotel at Waikiki; 


great liner now building. 


dise. another 


Sail dire€t from any Pacific Coast port—San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver — 
return by another, if you like. Your local rail- 
road, steamship or travel agent can book you 
right from your own home. See him. And write 


today for illustrated booklet in colors, 


Hawail 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


215 McCann Bipc., San Francisco, CAtir. 
J. S.A. 
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If You Won’t Take Care of the Future 
The Future Won’t Take Care of You 


Mere than 9o per cent of the people reach the age of 65 
dependent on their own labor or on their relatives because 
they had a poverty complex during their productive period, a 
mental twist that made them incapable of visualizing for them- 
selves a goal of financial independence or a plan to reach it. 
Except for an occasional fling at a lottery ticket or some get- 
rich-quick scheme—which left them poorer in purse and more 
intrenched in their own illusions—they persistently refrained 
from all habits of thrift and sane investments which would have 
insured their financial independence. 


A Fortune is Something More Than 
‘**‘Just Good Fortune”’ 
It is a product of deliberate planning and rigorous discipline. 
The formula is simple and may be summarized as follows: 


Save All You Can From Your Earnings 
Then 
Earn All You Can From Your Savings 


Simple as this may seem, it is not as easy of application as at 


first sight it may appear. 
of people are adopting 


the needs of each individual. 


take advantage of its services. 


1047 Sansome Street, 





The Protected Thrift Plan 
It is a plan that is safe, that is profitable, and that is easily adjusted to 
Millions of people with assets totalling over 


That is why an increasing number 


eight billion dollars are making use of it in one way or another. 
behind it the best financial genius of the entire country and the strongest 
financial institutions of the century are at the disposal of those who care to 


It Insures Your Goal From the Start 


The plan insures your savings objective the moment you have made the 
first payment and starts you on your way toward prosperity and ultimate 
financial independence by the most direct 


The Protected Thrift Association 


San Francisco, Cal. 


It has 








and safest route that thus far has been 
devised. Profit Plus Safety 
oe ; : res The Protected = Thri Pls 
Write For Detailed Information To Pr se ag a soe <n 
“Certificate”? SEVEN per cent 


compounded semi-annually. Com- 
pare this with any bank savings 
account, “endowment” insurance, 
or any other INVESTMENT plan 





that possesses the same clements of 
safety. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Stanislaus County, California—Where farmers 
made $35,000,000 last year—aAll year crops—Land 
. Dept. C3 Stanislaus 
County Development Board, Modesto, Calif. 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
“Record of Invention Blank"’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our inspection and instructions. Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg.., 
San Francisco. Main Offices 751 9th, Wash., D.C. 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Send model or drawing for examination and opin- 
ion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 644 
G 8t., Washington, D.C. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrel 
music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, 
dialogs, recitations, entertainments, musical read- 
ings, stage hand ks, make-up goods. Big catalog 
free. T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 
82, Chicago. 


STAMPS FOR SALE 


























Free—26 different unused Foreign Stamps. 
Approval sheets 50%. We buy stamp collections. 
Denver Stamp Co. enver, Colo. 


e 
HELP WANTED 


Boys! Girls! Make $1.50 an hour after school. 
selling Luminite Radium Pendants. Show the way 
to all lights—electric, gas, lamps or candles. 20% 
brighter than all others. Guaranteed five years. 
Put cne in a dark room of any neighbor and three 
to twelve will be sold. Send $1.50 for first dozen 





| and sell for $3.00. Or send your name and address 


and pay postman $1.50 plus 10c. postage. No risk. 
Money refunded on all unsold by the world’s 
largest producers of Guaranteed Luminous Ac- 
cessories. Address Luminite Corporation, 8 Scott 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


Agents—New plan, makes it eas’ 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts 

No capital or experience needed. 
real manufacturer, Write for FREE SAMPLES. 
Madison Company, 564 Broadway, New York 


$100—$200 weekly. Retailers live wire specialty. 
$40 weekly guaranteed against commission. Reliable 
house, Guarantee dealers turnover or money back. 
Pay you to investigate, Appleton Specialty Co.. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk and other government positions, $125 to 
$225 month. Write for particulars, Mokane, A-35, 
Denver, Colo. 


Earn $25 weekly, ae time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines, Experience unnecessary, De- 
tails and copyright book FREE, Press Syndicate. 
1255, St. Louis, Mo. 





to earn $50.00 
ect to wearer. 
Represent a 














Men, get Forest Ranger job: permanent 
$125—$200 mo. and home furnished; hunt, fish, 
trap, etc; experience unnecessary. For details write 
Norton, 233 McMann, Denver, Colo. 
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can be stated with assurance that colle- 
giate football cannot be commercialized 
successfully. Football has remained es- 
sentially an amateur sport, even while it 
grew into a huge business enterprise, 
counting its receipts and expenditures in 
millions, building and maintaining stadia 
the size and cost of which would have 
staggered the faculty of the largest college 
twenty years ago. 

Football, let us repeat, is emphatically 
big business. It is employing coaches, 
assistant coaches and trainers by the 
hundred, paying them well without any 
contribution from the educational funds 
or the individual student. Football has 
grown so big that the influence of a single 
game will be felt fifty and one hundred 
miles away; the Big Game has become so 
huge an enterprise that it disrupts the 
routine of millions. To handle the crowd 
attending the Stanford-California game 
last fall, the Southern Pacific operated 
twenty-eight special trains from the San 
Francisco Bay region to Palo Alto, thirty- 
two miles distant, special electric trains 
came in from San Jose, the auto stages 
trebled their service and three hundred 
student traffic officers, in addition to 
eighty-four professional policemen, were 
needed to direct the 10,000 automobiles 
in and out of the designated parking 
places. The average large football game 
gives at least seven hundred students an 
opportunity to earn some money either 
as members of the traffic force, as ushers, 
ticket takers or program sellers. A large 
number of students is constantly employ- 
ed doing part-time clerical work and 
scores of those in position of authority are 
learning to carry the weight of responsi- 
bility, to make plans and act on them 
long before they leave the sheltering walls 
of the campus to leap into life’s free-for- 
all catch-as-catch-can. 


S a demonstration of the size of 

this business, here is a list of the 
1925 football gate receipts in ten of the 
leading colleges of the Far West: 


WaNomia.... .oid.is6 $320,000 
Serr Se ee $230,000 
Southern California... . $212,000 
Washington.......... $194,000 
MOUINGER So 0 irae oreo $ 67,000 
Oregon Agricultural 

Wallet nei <645.2 $ 52,000 
Washington State 

SR 6 in ceca nc $ 41,000 
Cal6ende- |. occ sed $ 50,000 
Colorado Agricultural 

COMCRE suns te $ 25,000 
awale gs cat ad $ 42,000 


These ten teams produced a gross rev- 
enue of nearly a million and a quarter in a 
season lasting about two months. But as 
a result of this revenue every other form 
of athletics was stimulated, participation 
was increased and the benefits of athletics 
extended to a larger number of students 
for the entire college year. Football is 
the good provider; it nourishes swimming, 
rowing, tennis, golf, track; all other forms 
of athletics except basketball look to foot- 
ball for their support, and as the earning 
power of the giant grew, his stepbrothers 
and sisters were able to afford better 
equipment and more instructors. So that, 
after all, football has drawn hundreds of 
students not football material, into other 
activities. 
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ITHE YEAR ROUND RESORT 


Qmericos most 
spectacular 
MOUNTAIN TROLLEY 

TRIP. 

— its splendor wil 
linger long in 
your memory 


Mt.Lowe Tavern» 


AND COTTAGES — 


HOURS FROM 
‘A Write 


LOS ANGELES 
OS 


for Illustrated 


folders 


ACIFIC 
ELECTRIC RY. 


0.A.SMITH, Passenger Traffic Manager 
LOS ANGELES 


Remove Hair 


below the surface of the skin with 
the LIQUID used by well-groomed 
women for 25 years. De Miracle 
is always ready for instant use, 
no mixing, will not coarsen hair. 
60c, $1, $2—Everywhere, or direct from 
De Miracle, 138 West 14th St., New York 


DoMiracle 
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You can, therefore, plank down your 


| two, three or five dollars for a ticket this 
| fall with the full assurance that through 
| and your presence will help divert the 
| thoughts of Flaming Youth into the 
| channels of healthful athletic competition 
| under the blue sky. 


(Continued from page 6) 


tear M. Cendrars’ tale to pieces. He has 
magnified here and omitted detail there; 
he has, like the excellent dramatist that he 
is, played up this and toned down that. 


right and left, for your dyed-in-the-wool 
Californian—who knows his state history 
as no other American, save perhaps the 
Texan, knows his—is touchy on matters 
of fact, and “‘Sutter’s Gold”’ is too signifi- 
cant a book to be dismissed with a shrug. 

| This will be an unfortunate business. 
M. Cendrars is not, as we observed, 
| writing history; he has not the remotest 
| intention of writing history. He is not 
interested, excepting in a sort of accessory 
| fashion, in California, in the gold rush, 
| even. It is Sutter who interests him; 
| Sutter the fugitive, Sutter the pioneer, 

Sutter the shrewd business man, Sutter 

the millionaire, and finally Sutter the 
| pauper, the half-cracked petitioner, ruined 
| by the gold he didn’t get. He has built 
a powerful dramatic story around a man 
who fascinated him, that is all. 

As far as we are concerned, it is enough. 
The story is an epic; Greek in its sim- 
plicity, in its tragic force. What then 
have facts to do with it? Nothing at all, 
excepting insofar as M. Cendrars needs to 
apply them in order to achieve his effect. 
| That he has achieved his effect is apparent 
| with half an eye. Which is all that needs 
to be said. 











Recent Books 
in Briet Review 
(Continued from page 6) 


Listen, Moon! By 
(Viking Press, $2.00) 

An utterly impossible, delightful yarn 
of moon-madness and pirates and quite 
ordinary and charming people; the mad- 
dest, gayest, most tender and most fan- 
tastic story we have seen in many a day. 


Leonard Cline. 


Miscellaneous 
Signposts of Adventure. By James 
Willard Schultz. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$3.00 


A Blackfoot by adoption, the author 
tells the story of the reasons for the pic- 
turesque Indian names for rivers, moun- 
tains and canyons in Glacier National 
Park, once the hunting ground of the 
Blackfoot Confederacy. 


Seventy Years a Showman. By 
“Lord” George Sanger. Dutton. $2.00. 

A new edition of Sanger’s famous story 
of his own life. This Englishman who 
out-Barnumed our own great circus man 
has much that is interesting to tell about 
his aeneren and his successes and he tells 
it well. 
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Empress of Scotland 
leaves New York Dec. 2 


Empress of Scotland, world’s eleventh largest 
steamship, and a four-time cruise favorite, 
will be used again. One management—ship 
ind shore—Christmas in Holy Land, New 
Year's Eve in festive Cairo—two cool Janu- 
ary weeks in India and Ceylon; 4 full days 
in Peking. 132 days. Five continents, 20 
countries, 25 ports, with included shore ex- 
cursions at each port. 


Canadian Pacific 


W orld’s greatest travel system 
Call on or write local agents or 
Canadian-Pacific offices at 
Les Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle 
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Surrounded by every refinement 
and protection a watchful man- 
agement can provide. 
MODERATE RATES 
Write for Iilustrated Folder 
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Ou E one shade of PuM-K1N Rouge blends per- 
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Address The Owl Drug Company, 


611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 
6th and Broadway, Los Angeles; 


Clark and Madison Streets, Chicago; 
53 West 23rd Street, New York 
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THE creamy consistency—the ‘‘melt 
in your mouth’’ texture—the wonder- 
ful flavor of perfect pies and puddings 
and custards—are assured by the use 
of Pet Milk, and you will require less 
butter and fewer eggs than with 
ordinary milk. 

The distinctive richness and flavor of Pet 
Milk guarantees the same unusual re- 
sults in all your cooking. Pet Milk 
is more than twice as rich as ordinary 
milk. Sterilized in sealed containers, 
Pet Milk is always fresh and sweet and 
clean. It costs no more than ordinary 
milk—less than half as much as cream. 

APPLE MERINGUE PIE. 


1% cups apple sauce 2 eggs 34 cup Pet Milk 
(unsweetened) !% cup water 2 teaspoons 

Grated rind one le teaspoon cornstarch 
lemon nutmeg V4 teaspoon 


1s teaspoon salt 34 cup sugar cinnamon 
To apple sauce add lemon rind, cinnamon, nutmeg, salt, 
sugar, and cornstarch. Beat egg yolks slightly, add Pet Milk 
and water. Combine two mixtures. Turn into pie pan lined 
with plain pastry. Bake in quick oven (450° F) ten minutes. 
Reduce to moderate oven (350° F) twenty-five to thirty min- 
utes. Cover with meringue made by beating egg whites with 
four tablespoons sugar. Return to oven to cook meringue. 
Recipe tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Illustrated below, is our new book, which 
we will send free upon request. It will 
show you, in a hundred recipes, how 
Pet Milk will give you better food, at 
lower cost with greater convenience. 
Pet Mi rk Sates CorPORATION 
24 California Street, San Francisco 

















It makes good things to eat—things 
that look good, taste good and ares good. 
Whenever you have use for choice salad 
oil or good shortening or wholesome 
frying fat, you have use for Wesson Oil. 

















